SPECIAL— In This Numbe 


PRICE 1718 8100 
5 THE YEAR 


HE SCIENCE PRESS 
AF SHELDON Epitor 
209 STATE ST CHICAGO _ 


James Allen’s Works 


For the last three years there has been a great demand for the writings of 
ames Allen. We have supplied this demand very largely 
and now, since we publish three of these 


Strong Character-Building Books 


and have a large supply of the other two imported from England, 
we can fill all orders promptly. 
As A Man Thinketh — 68 pages, De Luxe edition, beauti- 
ful green cloth, title embossed in gold í 
“Forceful and brim full of truths are his other books, and this 


little volume, for directness. simplicity of language and clear- 
ness, transcends them all.“ 


| Out From the Heart — 60 pages, De Luxe edition, bluish 
| green cloth. title and name of author embossed in black 


“An inspiring little work on the importance, formation and re- 
‘formation of habits in character building.” 


From Poverty to Power — 200 pages, brown cloth, title 
embossed in gold . . . $1.00 


A book on the attainment of prosperity and peace and the 
elimination of evil and poverty.“ 


All These Things Added — 150 pages, rich purple cloth, 
with floral design and title embossed in gold . . $1.2 
The reading of the book lifts and elevates and raises one from 


the worries and cares of every day life to things of higher 
importance.“ 


Byways of Blessedness — 200 Pages grayish blue cloth 
title embossed in gold ' $1.25 


„A beautiful volume containing “lofty ideas and practical 
understanding presented in clear and lucid form.“ 


| We are offering these strong books in combination with 
The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER as follows: 


"As a Man Thinketh" WITH $1.00 
"Out From the Heart" THE 1.00 
"From Poverty to Power") BUSINESS 1.50 
All These Things Added" | PHILOSOPHER| 1.75 
“Byways of Blessedness" year ] 1.75 
The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, alone, l year 1.00 


Canada and foreign postage 25 cents extra with above combinations. 


The SCIENCE PRESS, 1022 Republic Bldg., CHICAGO 
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-Shavings 


BUSY business man 
always has pencils to 
sharpen. That's a matter of 
course. The main problem 
is how to sharpen them quick- 
ly, accurately, without break- 
ing the points and without 
soiling the fingers. The or- 
dinary knife won't do this. 


“The Little 
Shaver” WILL 


It's simple, practical — 
shaves (doesn’t grind), and 
costs just $1.00 postpaid. 
New blades — only 
needed at long in- 


tervals—can be bought at 10c each. Or you can get we 
e 


The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER Science 


Press 


one year (regular price $1.00) and a "Little Balae 8 


Shaver" for $1.25. Every man in business Enclosed please find 
needs both. Canadian and other foreign $1.25 for which enter 
, my name for one year’s 

subscribers add 25c. We are ready subscription to The Busi- 


to fill orders TODAY. 8 6 on ee n 5 


The SCIENCE PRESS — 


1022 Republic Building 
CHICAGO 
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The Nautilus 


would hardly do for the plodder and the 
pessimist. It is too rich for them—rich in 
ideas, rich in inspiration, resourcefulness, 
buoyancy and hope. At any rate, no one can 
long remain a plodder and a pessimist who 
reads NAUTILUS. 


Edwin Markham, Grace MacGowan Cooke, 
Florence Morse Kingsley, Eleanor Kirk, 
Henry Wood, et al., are among its contributors. 


If you know these writers, then you will want the NAUTILUS, regardless of 
price. If you do not know them, a rare treat awaits you. Invest ten cents 
in a three months’ trial subscription, and become a member of the 
NAUTILUS circle. NAUTILUS is $1.00 a year. Three months, on triall 
for ten cents! Send your dime now, in time for June issue! With a 
specially bright Success Letter that wins a prize. Address the editor: 

ELIZABETH TOWNE, Dept. B.P. | HOLYOKE, MASS. 


You Feel Safe when Writing a Cheque 
Bp vit 


2 P 
Wy Holder needs to be filled with water only, to 


produce the best ink. No leads. Point never 
the World breaks or needs sharpening. Will last for 
But Never years. Soon saves its cost. Prices — 


Plain, $1.00; Chased, $1.25; 
Chased and Gold Mounted, 

$1.50 New Ink Mak- 
ing Cartridges in green, 
blue, violet. or black 
copying or redruling 
10c.; by mail 12c. 
Ordinary ink 
may also 
be used. 


Out of Ink 


$7 Value for $1 


Saves cost of Check Punch $5.00 
Value of Year’s Ink Supply 1.00 
Cost of Pencil ......... É 


Total Value $7 


Blair’s Fountain Pen Co., Suite 175, 6 John Street, New York 
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Know Thyself 


“THE Greek philosopher's 

"Know thyself" remains, after 
twenty centuries, the finest piece 
of worldly advice yet given by one 
man to others. 


It is natural that man gare 
want to know about himself. He 
is his own greatest nddle. From 
the time he first can think for him- 
self, the problem over which he 


ponders most is the problem of 


Furthermore, it is right that man 
should want to know about him- 
Man is the supremest ex- 
pression of the Divine in this world. 
Nothing even approaches him. He 
is far superior even to his own 
greatest works. And in propor- 
tion as man studies and understands 
himself — his body, his mind, his 
relationships with others, in that 
proportion does he succeed. In 


Man Building not only points out the causes of Growth: 
you how to discover and use those causes in your own life. 


only shows why men succeed: 


proportion as he understands the 
causes of power, so does he grow 
in strength, so does he merit and 
gain success and happiness. 


Man begins life in a condition 
of utter feebleness. When he 
reaches manh he is so much 
more than a little child solely be- 
cause of the operation of a build- 
ing process, which has been carried 
forward under prescribed laws of 
development. The extent and 
completeness of the building pro- 
cess is in proportion to the strictness 
with which the prescribed laws 


are followed. 


Dr. Lewis Ransom Fiske, in his 
great book "Man Building" names 
and analyzes these laws, and does 
so in such a clear, specific style that 
no one can fail to understand them 
or to see how to apply them. 


it tells 
It not 


it shows also how you can develop 


you own faculties into the strength that assures lasting success. 
325 pages, 12 mo., Red Cloth, Gilt Top, postage paid, $1.10 


Send all orders to 


The SCIENCE PRESS, 1022 Republic Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Trial Trip 50 Cts. 


January: Love among Thieves,“ by 
Grace MacGowan Cooke 


e Fesruary: “Nance,” by Robert Adgar 
F Ive Bowen 


Marcu: The Smuggler,” by Ella 
Middleton Tybout 


Strong APRIL: “Love's Undertow,” by Anna 


A. Rogers 


May: The Moyett Mystery.“ by Nevil 
Monroe Hopkins 


Novelettes 


These novelettes are genuinely brilliant, 
| full of plot, action, and character, and are 
\ complete in each number 
They are just long enough for a long evening — not long 
enough to tire. 


TRIAL TRIP OFFER 


LIPPINCOTT’S sells uniformly for 25 cents a copy, $2.50 a 
year. It will be forty years young next December, and is 
chock-a-block full of life. Send us 50 cents to-day and we will 
mail you the January, February, March, April and May issues 
(1907), containing these five complete novelettes, thirty short 


stories by the most popular writers, twenty special articles, and 
eighty pages of real humor — eight hundred full pages of 
fiction, fact and fun. These five numbers will tell you more 
about LIPPINCOTT’S than pages of advertising. This ex- 
traordinary offer will not be repeated. 


You Will Like LIPPINCOTT’S 


Send the 50 cents before you forget tt 
and mention The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


25c LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE $2.50 
ast Washington Square 
a Copy PHILADELPHIA a Year 
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What is a Sale? 


SALE is a mental thing, or process —the intelligent 
co-operation of one mind with another. A sale is 


brought about, therefore, not by technical knowledge 
alone, but by the power of persuasion—the ability to 
persuade another to your way of thinking. And the power 
to persuade is the result of a masterful personality, and of 
that only. Who does not desire a masterful personality? 
The Sheldon Course develops such a personality, and it 
does so by teaching six things, as follows: 


1. Character Building 4. Business Logic 
2. Health Building 5. Business Psychology 
3. Character Reading 6. General Business Topics 


But this wonderful power to create business this master- 
ful personality that persuades - from where does it come? It 
comes from the development of the latent forces within the 
man himself. All growth is from within outward. All success- 
ful men are men of strong personality. And all normal men 
have the material out of which to develop strong personality. 

We have helped 22,000 students helped them to greater 
strength, which they have turned into increased earnings. 
On the average we multiply a student’s earning capacity by 
2—-no matter what his income or position may be. 

We have spent $1,000,000 to perfect the course of study 
that will make you stronger, that will double your earning 
capacity. Andyoucan master it in your spare moments—no 
time needed from your regular business. Send your name 
today and learn more about our work. 


All instruction is by correspondence 


The Sheldon School, 1026 Republic, Chicago 
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What Six Cents a 
Day Will Do for You 


~ Employer « or Employe. 


If there 


were a great University of 


Business, with a Rockefeller atits head; a Hill, 
a Harriman, a Morgan, a Vanderbilt ad a Coad on its bial. 


TSUAN 
N K ES 
eE Gapi SF 


it could scarcely teach you more of the practical methods of pe money than 


the six- volume Business Man's Library described below. Place 


now, within the 


easy grasp of any business man, employer or employee, at a cost of only six cents a day. 


Seventy-eight big, broad men— not mere 
writers, but National Business Men, whose 
very names inspire respect and admiration 
and confidence — are the authors of the 
Business Man's Library. Alexander H. 
Revell, founder and president of the great 
firm bearing his name; Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.’s Comptroller; John V. Farwell & 
Co.’s Credit Man; Montgomery Ward & 
Co.'s Buyer: Sherwin Williams Co.’s Gen- 
eral Manager. These are only a few of the 
big business men who have contributed to 
the Business Man’s Library. 

Ten thousand great concerns— the best 
concerns that Dun and Bradstreet can 
name—have bought sets of this library for 
the sole purpose of bettering their methods 
and increasing their profits. They had no 
interest in the books as mere entertaining 
literature, They wanted the cold dollars 
in them; the practical useable ideas in 
them — nothing more. 

The six substantial volumes of the Busi- 
ness Man’s Library are published in a 
handsome de luxe edition, as they deserve 
tobe. Beautiful, clear, large type; fine 
hand-made, egg-shell book paper; one edge 
of gold; two edges roughed; half-English 
morocco binding — these are, indeed, a set 
of books for the Library or Desk of which 
to be proud. 


Then add to the help which this Library 
will bring you, the help which you will get 
from SYSTEM, which stands pre-eminent, 
the monthly Magazine of Business. 260 to 
356 pages in every issue of SYSTEM, and 

ou cannot afford to miss a single page of 
t. SYSTEM will show you how to starta 
new business, how to win trade for it, es- 
tablish prestige, create profits, minimize 
wastes, keep down expenses, stop losses, 
Better, SYSTEM will show vou how to ac- 
complish more, make more in your present 
daily work. It makes no difference whether 
you own your own business or whether you 
are working for somebody else; whether 
you sit ima private office and decide tinge, 
or whether you stand at a counter 
answer questions—SYSTEM will show you 
new ways of saving time and effort and 
cutting out drudgery. 


SYSTEM has 300,000 regular readers, 
It has helped many of them to better 
salaries, bigger profits, that would have 
been impossible, undreamed of, without 
SYSTEM. This is your money-laden op- 
portunity—a full year of SYSTEM, and 
the Business Man’s Library for immediate 
use can be had by any man who can spare 
six cents a day. Won't you let SYSTEM 
and the Business Man's Library help you ? 
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re 
which you c 


your own work tomorrow morning. 


The Busincss Man’s 
Library is, inreality, 
a complete corre- 
spondence course 
under the great Mas- 
ter Minds of Business. Six 
beautiful volumes, 1263 
pages, crammed full of 
new ways of making 


Few Recent Purchasers: U. S. Government (8 tats) Sears, Roebuck & Co. (2 sets), N. 


. Fairbank Co., Illinois Steel Co., Armour & Co., Nat 
taphophone Co., Marshall Field & Co., U. S. S 


onal Cash Register Co., American 
teel Company. City National Bank of 


lew York, Sherwin-Williams Co., Montgomery Ward & Co., Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
Co., John Wanamaker, Butler Bros., Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., American Radiator 
o. Jones Dry Coods Co., Burroughs Bros. Co., International Harvester Co., Interna- 


onal Time Recorder Co., Andrews Heating Co., 
lichigan (to be used as text books on business), University of Wisconsin 


roinstructors in commercial subiects). 


bha F a2reson— bis library is a short 
ut to more salary and more business, to 
we knowledge and more power. Worth 
decade of experience.” = 
ween Ghoocolate Co. — This library 
better than its name—void of generalities 
nd practical beyond expectations. Taught 
sa lot.” 

Delge — "I wish the work could 
e brought before every man who wants 
build a real business career.“ 


ASY OFFER 


mited editions. 
$10 bill; 


Morgan & Wright (3 wae Vnlyersity 85 
purchased by 


Penrose W. Hirst we have ob- 
tained a great deal of help from this li- 
brary. Our entire office force is studying 
the books.“ E 
Tom Murray —"I don't care how smart 
or bright or clever a man is, he can learn 
a great deal from these books. I will never 
t with my set.” A 

7 Hires — I regard it as of 
benefit and assistance to any wide-awake 
business man, no matter who.“ 


Picture in your mind six handso. ne gold-topped volumes. the 
same binding, paper, type that are usually to be found only in 
1,263 pages that could scarcely be worth more to you if each lea were 
and twelve months of SYSTEM — more than 8,000 pages of current business 


1priemce and help, convertible into ready cash — and then think of this offer: $18, 
ptead out thin over nine months — and they are yours at once. Your check or money 
tder for $2, or a $2 bill sent today, will start the books to you tomorrow and enter your 
ame as a regular yearly SYSTEM subscriber. 22 now and $2 a month until $18 is paid. 
ess than you probably spend for daily papers: less, surely, than it costs you for car 
are or the evening smoke. Long before this week is out these helpful books, if ordered 
ow, will have a chance to put back in your pocket more than their cost. Is the offer 
dear? There is nothing to sign. Simplv send accept your offer in 


mausiness. Send to SYSTEM, 131-153 Wabash ive, Chicago 
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Selling Talks. 
That Sell 


EDUCING “Selling Talks” to 
the necessary number of words 

or sentences—arranging them in logi- 
cal order—displaying them attractively 
with type and illustration placing 
them in the hands of possible con- 
sumers before their very eyes—with- 
out unnecessary waste, constitutes 


Scientific Advertising 


This has been our specialty for thirty- 
two years. It accounts.for the success 
of our clients. If you want to in-. 
crease your sales we will be pleased 
to discuss our pene with you. 


NELSON CHESMAN & CO., 
1108 TRUDE BLDG. 


CHICAGO 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS AND CHATTANOOGA 
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Good Health 


is the most valuable asset of the modem business man. Haphazard 
methods of conducting business invite failure. Why should haphazard 
ways of living be conducive to high physical and ‘mental vigor ? 


Read A Stuffed Club 


A magazine that teaches health 
thru rational living—no fads 


SAMPLE COPY TEN CENTS 
A Stuffed Club, Denver, Colo. 


What Press Clippings Mean te Yeu 


Press clipping information is information you can obtain in no other way. As 
a business aid, Press Clippings will place before you every scrap of news printed 
in the country pertaining to your business. They will show you every possible 
market, big and little, for your goods, openings that you would never hear about 
a ne 11 way. and they give you this information while it is fresh and 
valuable. 

If you have a hobby or wish information upon any subject or topic, press 
clippings will give you ALL the current information printed on 1 subject. 

The cost for any purpose is usually but a few cents a day. 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


the largest press clipping bureau in the world, reads and clips 55,000 papers and 
other periodicals each month, and even if you are now a subscriber to some other 
clipping bureau, it will pay you to investigate our superior service. 

Write for our book about Press Clippings and our Daily Business Reports, and 
ask about the International Information Bureau, which supplies complete manu- 
scripts or material for addresses, essays, lectures and debates, and complete and 
reliable information upon any subject at a reasonable cost, Address 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
123 BOYCE BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, u. s. A. 
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Points on Success 


This is a 16-page booklet which states in plain language the foundation principles of suc- 
cess, It teaches that success is a growing thing, and gives explicit instructions for self 
development for success by a method which the author has found practical. Valuable 
hints are given on concentration, the elimination of the worry habit, etc., etc. 

The Editor of Agreement says: “iÏ have seen ‘lessons’ from a dollar up that do not 
come up to this pamphlet for inspiration and utility. A new edition of this booklet has 
just been printed on fine antique paper and J will send you a copy now upon receipt of 
only 4 cents. Address 


WILLIAM E. TOWNE, Dept. B. P., Holyoke, Mass. 


Talks on Advertising No. 2 


HE reason 

most people 

don't get 
better results from 
advertising in 
the summer is 
because they don’t 
advertise. 


THE Business PHILOSOPHER 


A Magazine Devoted to the Science of 
. Business and the Principles Determining 


THE EVOLUTION OF SUCCESS ` 


Published Monthly b$ THE NEW YORK 
THE SCIENCE PRESA 
SCIENCE PREPEBLIC LIBRARY 


cHicaco 642929 


EDITOR s Arthur Frederick Sheldon | ASSOCIATE mon 


JULY, 1907 


Change of Address—Notify us promptly of change of address, giving in full both old and 
new address. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 the Year. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Foreign Postage, 25 cents extra. 


Copyright, 1907, by The Science Press 


In the Study. Lon Se 


a 


Out on Deck Where, This Mönch, ‘We Talk Thies ‘Over 


Saturday, June Ist, 1907. 2 27 

This month“ is set off by commas. hecaupe next month we 
will be out on the front porch” and: Aater; ished, it: gets cold, 
we will be “in the study.” 

I write these lines each month wherever I happen to be. 
As a rule, I am sitting out on the front porch, or, if too cold 
there, then in my study. This month I happen to be out on 
the deck of the “Antilles,” sailing from New Orleans to New 
York, and so I date it here. | 

“Out on deck” is a splendid thought anyway. It’s a truly 
great thing to be on deck—really on deck, and ready for 
action. It takes practically five days to go from New Orleans 
to New York via the Morgan Line. The boat makes no 


Entered as second-class matter, Sept. 18th, 1905, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill.. 
under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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stops. It means five days with no letters to read, no telephone 
calls, no possible communication with the outside world for 
five whole days, except by wireless; and I don’t suppose that 
kind of messages will come my way very frequently at $2.50 
per ten words. 

It looks like five days of rest. All I have to do, which 
could possibly be construed as work, is to write a little for 
the July issue of the Philosopher. That is not work; it is 
recreation and upbuilding to do that which one loves to do, 
especially if he sort of loafs at it, which I am going to do now. 
I want you to be good and not complain if this “on deck” 
talk is not very long or very great. I must mail it to Chicago 
when I strike the Fifth Avenue Hotel in New York and I 
shall do more thinking and resting than writing. Let's make 
it a medley, not a lengthy dissertation about any one thing, 
but whatever we choose to say about different things. We 
may get acquainted with some one who has something to say 
which will be helpful to all of us. 

As outrespleridid steamer. slotyly moved out from the dock 
at New Orleans, I could: not help thinking: What a great city! 
What historic ‘aSsotiations! What a wonderful future it has in 
store! It would not'surprisé me to see it read, sometime, New 
York, Chitage: Nrw. Orleans, when it comes to size of cities; 
or, possibly, Chicago,: Mew York, New Orleans. The Panama 
Canal and the deep waterway from Chicago to the gulf are two 
enterprises which are going to benefit New York, Chicago and 
New Orleans more than any other cities. Keep your eye on 
New Orleans. 

I think the “Father of Waters” must be proud of this 
queenly city, he has done so much for her. The geologists 
tell me he has been toiling for his beautiful bride hundreds 
of thousands of years before she came to grace his imperial 
domain. Yes, the fact is, I take off my hat to old Mississippi. 
He has been doing things, and is still hard at work. Why, 
they say he has, during the long ages, slowly encroached on 
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old Neptune’s territory to such an extent that forty thou- 
sand square miles of land have been made good for the 
planter. Yet he has not been in a hurry. For every two 
thousand nine hundred gallons of water poured into the 
ocean, he has slyly dropped one gallon of earth. 

As we steamed down the one hundred miles of delta from 
New Orleans to the Gulf, I read extracts from the wonderful 
book the old river has written. Here was a bayou, yonder 
a lagoon, over there an island, sandbars galore, swamps to 
right and left. Here the river cut out a channel for itself 
and piled the sand and silt on either side in such a way that 
we were actually above the low lying bottoms. This is espe- 
cially true as to the river’s course in and a little beyond New 
Orleans. As I thought of the silent forces at work in 
this mighty river through all the length of its fifteen 
thousand miles of waterway, the grandeur of unmeasured 
energy at work came to me as never before. The “Father of 
Waters” seemed to say to me: Oh, puny man, loarn of me. 
I subdue mountains and carry. them tothe depths 86 the sea. 
I carve out empires and scatter ‘stifling plenty to. toiling mil- 
lions. I build up continents and: harness ‘océans. I laugh 
at impossibilities. I sing forever at my Work. Freedom, 
loyalty, service, dominion is mine.: Net. On mant thou are 
greater than I. I am but a thingy. an° instrumentality, a 
medium, matter. Thou art a power, an intelligence, a god. 
Accomplish thy plan, thy purpose. Have faith, hold thy pic- 
ture, serenely conquer.” 

There now, I didn’t mean to say all that, but the river 
made me. Well, we have just passed out into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

* * * * * 
A little later the same day. 

Rachel, the ten-year-old, just remarked that the waves of 
the gulf must be glad to see us since they are dancing so lively. 
A stiff breeze is blowing, and the happy waves in blue dresses 
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and white caps make a fit suggestion for Rachel’s imagination. 
How much more beautiful life is when imagination takes a 
part. Let us use it more even as business men. 


* * * * * 
Second Day, Sunday, June 2nd. 

Nothing much going on. We have met a few people, but 
are not well enough acquainted yet to expect freedom in con- 
versation. Some very interesting people aboard. Judge 
Cretien, the Judge of the Criminal Court in New Orleans, 
seems to be a highly individualized center. Mr. Lee of Boston, 
who has just been down to South America, seems very much 
alive, too. Am not going to write much today, it’s Sunday, 
any way; and if we would all entirely “let go” on Sunday and 
really rest, it would be more as it should be. The seven- 
days-per-week fellows wouldn’t think of abusing an automo- 
bile the way they abuse the human engine. Let us so live 
that we shall reach the century mark with some degree of 
comfort. Endurance . is- one: of the Big Four. The Sunday 
“let go? ? tite. with ag Hog. altérnoon nap thrown in, develops 
endurance..* Age you doing it, Mr. Busy Man? 


e 
2. 22 * * * * 
e 


Monday, Jidi¢ Idr. ana . 

This Has Been a Helightful day. Not rough enough to be 
either dangerous or unpleasant, nor yet still enough to invite 
the monotony of a calm—just the way you like it in business. 
You don’t exactly enjoy a financial storm, but it wouldn’t be 
any fun if it was too easy. If there were no obstacles, objec- 
tions or competitors, what an uneventful voyage we would 
have upon the Sea Commercial. The steam of enthusiasm 
carries one along over waves such as I have mentioned, even 
as the Antilles rides the swells and cleaves the waves today. 
How is your steam? If it’s getting low better fire up a bit. 
Generate more enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is to the human en- 
_ gine what steam is to the Antilles. It's a great driving power, 
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A. E. Landon of Elmira, New York, has recently personified 
enthusiasm as a diner and sleeper as follows: 

“Enthusiasm breakfasts on obstacles, lunches on objec- 
tions, dines on competitors and rests in peaceful slumber on 
their scattered tail-feathers.” 

Better think that over a few times. It wouldn’t be a bad 
idea to commit it to memory. © 

x «„ „ „ * 


I had a good talk with Judge Cretien. He is certainly a 
live battery —amperage very high. As a criminal judge he was 
naturally very much interested in the Thaw trial. He tells me 
he studied it carefully and as a result he is going to recom- 
mend to the next legislature of his State that the following 
laws be enacted: 

First, a law authorizing judges to hold trials “in cham- 
bers” excluding newspaper reporters and everybody else ex- 
cept the interested parties, when public morality demands it. 

Second, a law compelling a plea ot · irsanity to be made on 
arraignment and not afterwards àrd authorizing, the judge, 
when such plea is made, to appoint a commission on insanity 
whose report shall be final and conclusive and, when declaring 
the defendant to be insane, authorizing the judge tè sentence 
the defendant to the insane asylum. without further trial. 

Third, as a result of general observation the judge is also 
going to recommend the following law, viz.,—to-wit, as the 
lawyer says,—a law prohibiting the sale of liquor within three 
squares of the courthouse. 

I asked the judge if he thought it would make much dif- 
ference as long as the liquor was sold anywhere in town, and 
he said it most certainly would—that as long as interested 
parties can take witnesses to a nearby saloon and fill them up, 
justice is going to have her eyes badly blurred. He says 
people will go a block or two where they can be easily called 
when wanted, who would not go further away. I think the 
judge is right about this, also about laws one and two. I 
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should like to see them passed in every state in the Union. 
That’s why I am giving them space in the Philosopher. If you 
think so, too, and do your part as a citizen, you can help 
along in such matters. Think it over and, if you believe the 
judge is “in line” and keeping step with the march of progress, 
the ball rolling. If you can't do it personally, stir up some- 
body that can. These laws and this counsel affect both the 
reliability and the action of the community in which you live. 
Indirectly they affect the endurance and ability too. So much 
for what we have learned from the Judge. 

* * * * * 

I had a talk with Mr. Lee, of Boston, too. He is one 
of those nervous, high-strung, do-it-now' fellows, who are 
always a good antidote for aboulia, (if you are in doubt, con- 
sult Baldwin's dictionary). He has invented several things, 
but in spite of that, he is, or at least seems to be, a good 
business: man. „He aid ohe. thing today which I am going 
to pass “along.” When in Engiatd he talked with an able busi- 
ness man cohgerning a husiness proposition. After the busi- 
ness was successfully. transacted and Mr. Lee was about to 
go, the Epgtishinay led him back and said: Pardon me, 
but have ydr been” — in your business?” Mr. Lee 
answered: “Yes, sir, whereupon the Englishman answered 
and said: “I can tell you why. It is because you are short, 
sharp and to the point.” And that is one reason why Mr. 
Lee has succeeded thus far. But there are others. Mr. Lee 
has ability and action—lots of action. He gets busy, he does 
things, while others are just thinking about it. I think he 
has plenty of reliability, too—I don’t know him well enough 
to vouch for that, i. e., haven't known him long enough. 
Ability and action are more easily seen than reliability. Did 
you ever notice that? Mr. Lee doesn’t take good care of the 
human engine. He may endure for a long day, but if he doesn’t 
watch out he will not enjoy nearly as many of them as he 
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should and might just as well as not. I think he neglects 
at least two health essentials, viz., right exercising and right 
recreation. 

Do you do these nine things for the development of en- 
durance? 

First, Think right. 

Second, Breathe right. 

Third, Drink right. 

Fourth, Exercise right. 

Fifth, Cleanse right. 

Sixth, Eat right. 

Seventh, Relax right. 

Eighth, Recreate right. 

Ninth, Sleep right. 

Think it over. Do you really know how to do each of 
these nine things right? Better think it over real carefully, 
for the right doing of these nine things enters prominently 
into the reward of the truly successful life—Health, Long 
Life, Money and Honor. They make the target to shoot at. 

That’s enough for today. I am going to get a steamer 
chair and watch the sun set now. 

* * * * * 
Fourth day out, Tuesday, June 4th. 

Did you ever notice that it is possible to get so close to 
a thing that you can’t see it? Of course you have, but were 
you ever a good enough philosopher to see that this universal 
principle, being universal, applies to that business of yours? 
No matter what your business is, it’s a splendid thing to get 
away once in a while. Stand away at arm’s length and look 
your business and yourself over. It might be a better way to 
put it to say that it’s a good thing to climb to the top of a 
mental mountain and take a bird’s-eye view of the situation. 
The beautiful thing about it is that you are not absolutely 
obliged to have a sure enough mountain in order to have the 
view. It’s the distance away that seems to count, rather than 
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the elevation above sea level. Actual mountains are good, but 
so is the sea, so is the prairie, so is the desert, so is the farm 
yard. Get away from your business once in a while, even if 
you go only ten miles, and stay only three days. One thou- 
sand is better than ten, and two thousand is better than one 
thousand, but ten is far better than nothing. If you live in a 
city and can’t do any better, get out to a farm house ten 
miles from the city limits and stay there three days—that’s 
the minimum. Three weeks is better than three days, but 
three days is better than nothing. If possible, and you love 
the water, take a trip at sea. 

After you have rested up for a day or so, gone to bed very 
early and “caught up on your sleep,” then get up some fine 
morning before daylight and take a two or three-mile walk, 
if on land, listen to the twitter and “tweet tweet” of the birds 
and hear the leaves whisper to each other. If at sea, listen 
to the waves as they sing their lullabys, watch the sun as he 
pokes his nose above the horizon and gets ready for his day’s 
business of dealing out light and heat for that particular part 
of humanity which is in your vicinity. When you have done 
all this and drunk in the thousand and one subtleties of such 
scenes, things which, thank God, you are capable of feel- 
ing, even if you can’t clearly think and express them (in which 
fix I find myself right now), when you have watched and 
drunk in the breath of the morning as yet uncontaminated by 
the breath of the world, when you have breathed deeply and 
swung your arms and thrown back your shoulders and ex- 
panded your chest and begun to feel like a sure enough man, 
then sit down on a log or on the ground if on land, and on 
deck if at sea, and take a bird’s-eye view of that business of 
yours. Ata distance you will see things you did not see be- 
fore. When you get back to earth, after having soared in the 
clouds a while, make a note of the things you saw and the 
things you resolved to do. Then when you get back home 
have the courage to really do the things your intuition and 
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your careful judgment told you to do when you were where 
you could really compare ideas. 

But, did you say, I am an employe, I have no business of 
my own of which to take a bird’s-eye view. I work for the 
other fellow and therefore, Mr. Sheldon, this thought does 
not interest me and I wish you would write about something 
which will help me as an employe. Did you say that? If 
you did, I must beg your pardon, Henry. You have a busi- 
ness of your own. Every employe who amounts to any- 
thing, or who will ever become either an employe worth 
while or an employer, makes it his business to become more 
valuable to himself, his employer and to society; he makes it 
his business to add a little every day to his value in these 
three ways. | 

Are you an employe? Are you doing that? If not, better 
get busy; for this is an age of the survival of the fittest. The 
test of your fitness is your value, and the test of your value is 
the amount of endurance you possess, plus the amount of 
ability you possess, plus the amount of reliability you possess, 
plus the amount of action you possess. Just for fun, sub- 
tract any one of the four things just mentioned and see where 
you “are at” as a permanent factor in progress. The fact is 
you can subtract reliability and still make money, for a time, 
as society is organized today and will be for some time to 
come; that is to say, you can make money for a little while, 
but that doesn’t really amount to anything. Even the biggest 
of rascals and those who stand on a platform of very great 
ostensible protection fall if not wholly reliable. It is even 
being proved to be dangerous simply to keep within the actual 
letter of the law and follow custom. It is the spirit of truth 
which must be obeyed in finality. I don’t know anything 
about it, but I don’t believe now that Hegeman of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company intended to do any 
wrong. But (with apologies to the critics of good Eng- 
lish, but I like it because it is strong), “it looks as if it would 
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go,” and so they are pressing the charge against Hegeman 
and the great industrial company is temporarily under a 
cloud. And the reason “it looks as if it would go” is because 
what ‘they all did, though it seemed to pay and to avoid the 
law technically, was contrary to strict honesty. The spirit of 
the law was violated. It is really a shame that the first man 


who knowingly violated the spirit of the law was not pun- 
ished. 


Judge Cretien says that, as it is now, the guiltless are 
punished more than the guilty. For instance, the wife or 
mother of the hardened criminal is punished more by his 
sentence than the criminal. He has no moral nature, no 
sense of shame. He is not really punished by reason of his 
sentence, and yet the wife or mother may suffer the torture of 
hell by reason of the sentence imposed. Think about that. 
Who can suggest a remedy? 

* * * * * 


It is early morning as I write these lines. Last night I 
watched the sun as it seemingly took its header into the water. 
The optical illusion of the sun sinking into the sea was so 
perfect that I could almost hear a sizzling sound as the edge 
of that great disc seemed to touch the waves. There, at the 
edge of the horizon, it seemed to hesitate for a moment, as 
if reluctant to take the plunge. It acted just as we boys did 
at the old swimming hole on the Shiawassee River, when it 
was a little cold in the spring. But the hesitancy was brief. 
The great golden ball disappeared, not with the plunge of 
the bathing boys, but rather, it seemed to nestle in the arms 
of the waiting waves, and to say to them, “Take me, please, 
and bathe me, for I am warm and tired!” And the waves 
seemed to say, “Yes, my sun.” And they did, and they buried 
the sun and its light went out, and it was dark. 

But now it is early morning again. Just as the western 
waves seemed to put old Sol to bed in a bath last night, so 
had the eastern waves seemed to toss him back to us again 
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just now, and as I watch him emerge and get ready for busi- 
ness I feel like saying to old Sol, “Really, you must have had 
a great bath.” 

I guess that will do. This is supposed to be a business 

article and we must hold the horses of the imagination. 
* * * ek. 
Fifth day out, Wednesday, June Sth. 

This is the last day of the trip. We land tomorrow early 
in the morning. Cemented acquaintances and confirmed 
opinions today, but the most eventful thing which has hap- 
pened “since I last took my pen in hand to write you a few 
lines” is the receipt of a message by wireless. It reads as 
follows: “Your business family in convention assembled, 
sends greeting and best wishes. (Signed) The Sheldon In- 
dustrial Club.” To which we replied as follows: Thanks. 
All well. May ‘AREA’ be the reward of each club member. 
(Signed) A. F. Sheldon and family.” 

Do you know, that was the happiest event of this trip. It 
demonstrates to me two things: First, the loyalty of my 
“business family” and second, the practicability of wireless 
telegraphy. 

No, that word in capitals—‘AREA”—is neither an acrostic 
nor a cypher. Wait a moment and I will explain. 

Who would have thought it ten years ago! A message 
flashed hundreds of miles through space with no visible 
medium. In a few years it will be flashed across oceans and 
around the globe. Science is becoming the handmaid of all 
progress. We get what we go after. The old command was 
“Subdue the earth.” We have been working quite a long time, 
but we have not finished the job. There are new worlds 
yet to conquer. Gi 3 f 

* * 


k * Aw “wy © 

Thursday, June 6th. 
We landed at 7:30 A. M. Much mail at hotel. On to Bos- 
ton, thence to Pittsburg, thence home. That’s the program. 
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The rest-time is over. It’s business now. Must mail this 
tonight, but before turning it over to Uncle Sam I must tell 
you'of one thing which we are going to do, and of something 
which you can do to help things along. And now comes the 
explanation of that wireless reply, “AREA.” 


In The Business Philosopher, beginning with the August 
number, there will be a department for the “Younger Philos- 
ophers.” This we purpose making an interesting feature in 
all future numbers. Why, only the other day I received a 
letter from a little ten-year-old reader expressing thanks and 
appreciation for the monthly visits of the magazine. Youth 
is always springtime, sunshine, flowers, singing birds, blue 
skies, hope, gladness, faith, love. We must never get away 
from it. Life is a desert without youth. Then again, when 
you come to think of it, youth is profoundly philosophic. 
Not after the manner of the professors and the schools. No, 
the young have no use for dust heaps and chip yards, except 
to play in them. If now and then a puffball is found there 
is no putting on of spectacles and wrinkling of brows. The 
youngsters just explode it—that’s all. Their philosophy is 
that of the great God's out of doors,” in the rarest day in 
June. It is all poetry, and even the prose is tilted over into 
poetry. 

Now we want to keep this brand cf philosophy in our 
magazine and we know you will help us. So we are going to 
take four words or signs of four great qualities as our thesis, 
as the professor would say, or text, as the preacher would say, 
or platform, as the politician would say. Then each month 
some one of these qualities or all of them will be discussed 
in a simple, natural way. Now these are Ability, Reliability, 
Endurance and Action. Big words? Yes, somewhat; but just 
think what they mean! Each is a wonderful plank in a wonder- | 
ful platform. Why, we can all stand on it, young and old, 
big and little. But as the colored people say down in the 
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South, only de quality” are eligible for that platform. Oh, 
yes, that’s it! We must qualify and get, Oh, so busy; and 
then keep on qualifying. It means that the brain must be 
trained with all its powers. It means that the heart, the 
soul, the moral sense, must be cultivated. It means that the 
bodily or physical powers must be brought to their highest per- 
fection, making of the „body a clean, strong, beautiful human 
machine for great forces to work through. It means that the 
human will must be trained so as to become the great govern- 
ing, dynamic force, the king of being. 

Now, each month, by means of illustration, story, personal 
experience and example, history, poetry and letters, four or 
five pages will be given to this department. R. E. Marshall 
will have charge of the work and asks the hearty co-opera- 
tion of all our readers. Varied training in a wonderful school 
fully qualifies the personal head of this department for the 
task in hand. Now let us all get ready for our best salaam 
to the Younger Philosopher in the August number. 

A. F. SHELDON. 


By the Way, 
Have you ever been a-fishin’ 
On a spring or summer day, 
When the fish were biting freely. 
And the big ones came your way? 
Have you breathed the balmy ozone 
As you held that bamboo rod, 
While the leaves were whispering gently ? 
Have you listened then to God 
As He sang His halleluiahs 
Through the birds and winds and waves, 
And received His bounteous blessings 
In so many. many ways? 
If you have and are not thankful 
For and by the grace of God, 
Then some fellow ought to beat you 
With that good old bamboo rod. 
- A. F. S. 
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The Power of the Voice 


By Diana Hirschler 


Every one to some extent realizes the influence of the 
human voice. 

The sweet voice magnetizes us. It has an appealing power 
that draws us to it. The clear, decisive voice rouses us like 
a slap on the back. It makes us prick up our ears and give 
attention, The buoyant, hopeful voice cheers us and gives us 
courage. The rich, full voice fills us with a comfortable sense 
of luxury; it bathes us in generous waves of sound. Or, 
to boriow the remark of a young girl who, with somewhat 
mixed metaphor, exclaimed, “That voice is like a delicious 
chocolate drop. It fairly melts in my ear.” 

The voice expresses one’s real self more than any other 
external sign. And it is because it carries thought and feel- 
ing so truly that it is such a powerful influence in impelling or 
repelling others. 

True, the tones of the voice are usually hampered in their 
freedom by improper tone habits, and so this masterly 
medium of expression often struggles to carry its full mes- 
sage against heavy odds. Therefore, we may say that the 
power and influence of the human voice is only at its best 
if it be physically free to give that flexibility of tone which 
permits the mind forces to flow through it unhindered. 

In spite, however, of bad habits in the use of the voice, 
it conveys in its dominant notes the forces that rule in the 
life of the individual. 

The intellectual, or thought forces, produce the clear, 
well-defined notes that strike the ear with precision. These 
denote the mind that is not satisfied until it has analyzed a 
thing or a condition, finding out its important points and 
seeing their causes and their relative values. 

The will forces, or the tendency toward prompt resolu- 
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tion and ready action, are shown in the downward fling of 
the word or sentence, its vigor, energy and decisiveness. 

The emotional forces produce the cadences in a voice, 
its rhythm and beauty. I take these up last because it is 
the emotional element in a voice, whether it springs from 
rollicking good nature or the finest spirituality, that radiates 
the strongest tone influence. 

Please note, however, that the voice which combines 
clearness of tone (intellectual) with energy and animation 
(will), and sweetens it with sympathy, kindliness and good 
cheer (emotions), is the voice that most readily wins its 
way and influences men to courageous action. 

It is rarely that one finds the mental or intellectual tone 
pure and simple because only a small per cent of humanity | 
is engaged in scholastic pursuits, and even with this per cent, 
the emotional or human side, as we call it, has been devel- 
oped so that we find it modifying the mental. But there is a 
large body of people to whom the intellectual or thought 
side of a fact or condition appeals first, and this gives the 
dominant note to the voice; this note modified by the emo- 
tional element of sympathy or selfishness. If the intellectual 
type of person is kind and unselfish insofar as he can be 
with the main force of his temperament tending to intellect- 
uality, his voice will be clear and well-defined in its articula- 
tion, but with a pleasant, kindly tinge to it. If cold and 
selfish, there will be a hard, frosty edge to it that will make 
you want to turn up your collar and stick your hands in 
your coat pockets. 

The intellectual message conveyed through the tone reaches 
the intellect of another and gets its attention and interest 
but does not rouse the soul or emotive forces that seem to 
lie close to the human will. And is it not the will that must 
be impelled to choice before we can get action? N 

The power of the voice then lies chiefly in its emotional 
message. 


oe 
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It is certainly true of the human voice that through it every 
hidden thing shall be revealed, the lower desires and the 
higher spiritual forces as well. Coarseness, selfishness, sus- 
picion, hatred, irritability, trickery, all of the qualities that 
repel the soul of another, find their outlet in the voice. By 
some power which is not understood, they reach what is 
called the sub-conscious activities of the mind, and influence 
the emotions, which are non-reasoning. 


In brief, we know that besides the conscious intellectua! 
action of the mind and its conscious emotions, there is a vast 
mental life we are not conscious of which flows with and 
back of our conscious life, lying, it seems, so close to our 
emotional or soul life that it influences and affects it. This 
we call the sub-conscious activity of the mind, and science is 
demonstrating that it has depths which we have not yet 
begun to sound. i 


An important characteristic of the sub-conscious is its 
suggestibility. That is, it is very open to suggestion from 
other minds. The intellect and will of the conscious mind 
are fortunately on guard during our normal waking hours so 
that suggestions are resisted until they go through the process 
of intellectual mastication. But, somehow the tones of the 
voice seem to slip by the intellectual guard and reach directly 
the sub-conscious mind where they influence and sway it 
because of its openness to suggestion. 

Let us look more closely at the process. The tone with 
its message of good cheer, faith and sympathy suggests these 
same emotions to the sub-conscious, which responds and in- 
fluences the conscious mind in that direction. The tone with 
its message of gloom, despair and selfishness, suggests these 
same emotions to the sub-conscious which responds to the 
suggestions and depresses and chills the conscious efforts of 
the hearer. We call this action intuitive. We do not “know 
why” but the person’s voice repels us. 
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The more we ourselves have cultivated the finer soul 
emotions, the more acutely the sub-conscious receives the 
tone message and the more it warns us against the speaker. 
The lower we are in emotional control, the less repelled we 
are because the suggestions do not revolt us if we are dulled 
through our own lower motives. Besides the sub-conscious 
itself seems to grow in each person only as the finer soul 
qualities gain the ascendency. 


If we add to this suggestible response to the voice a con- 
sciously trained ear, then we may get more nearly at the exact 
nature of its message. For example, by training the ear we 
may discern that a’ voice affects us pleasantly because it is 
good natured, but that we must not expect a fine sympathy 
from the speaker because it lacks delicacy. In other words, 
if we aid our intuition by conscious analysis of a voice, we 
can get at a more just understanding of the mind and soul 
qualities back of it. Simply because a voice repels us is no 
reason why we should not seek out some good attribute in it 
and find a way to reach and understand this attribute. We 
must be just in our estimate of another. We then should not 
rely for our complete opinion upon the influence of the sub- 
conscious, but try to consciously analyze and label the differ- 
ent kinds of tone so that we may know more definitely their 
weaknesses and their strength. 

There is only one way to do it, and that way is to listen 
intently—to attend with the ear—noting the differences and 
similarities in voices with the corresponding impressions 
which they make upon us. It is well when one first meets a 
person, if possible, to hear the voice before one looks at him, 
because the ear then gets its impressions unaided by the eye. 


Note the distinctions in the three main types, the intellec- 
tual, the emotional and the will, remembering that they are 
combined in varying proportions in every voice, the more 
harmoniously they are so combined, the more effective the 
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voice. Then distinguish between the many emotional differ- 
ences. We can only name a few here. 

There are the childlike qualities of irresponsible good 
humor which gives a swinging, rollicking cadence to the 
voice. As this kind of tone becomes permeated with more 
definiteness, retaining its geniality, the person shows more 
mental understanding of conditions, hence more acceptance 
of responsibility, although he is still optimistic. 


Sympathy gives a certain soothing cadence to the voice. 
If it be an understanding sympathy, an intelligent one, it 
will have more delicacy and variation of tone than if it were 
mere emotional sympathy which tends to monotony. 

Self-control lends dignity and calm to the tone, pitching 
it on the middle or lower register. As the tone tightens and 
grows intense or high-pitched and shrill, it shows a lessened 
self-control. 

These are mere illustrations of how one may study tones 
and their influence. 

I have not dwelt in detail upon the power of the will as 
indicated in the voice, because the active intellect, and, above 
all, the sturdy soul testifies to the force of the will. We 
see that back of the power of the voice lies the man or the 
woman. The keen intellect, the fine soul, the strong will are 
the sources of its influence. 


If we allow the tone to have its full carrying power through 
right habits of tone production (which is another story) it 
will not only soften the hardest fact but reduce the number of 
words necessary in daily intercourse. One word expressive 
in tone is more impressive in effect than many dry words. 
Reject superfluous words, but make those you do use rich in 
meaning through the character power back of them. 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not love, I am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal.” 
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The Ermine 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


I read of the ermine today, 

Of the ermine who will not step 
By the feint of a step in the mire; 
The creature who will not stain 
Her garment of wild white fire; 


Of the dumb, flying, soulless thing, 
(So we with our souls dare to say,) 
The being of sense and of sod, 
That will not, that will not defile 
The nature she took from her God. 


And we with the souls that we have, 
Go cheering the hunters on 

To prey with that pleading eye. 

She cannot go into the mud! 

She can stay like the snow, and die! 


The hunters come leaping on. 
She turns like a hart at bay. 
They do with her as they will. 
.. . O, thou who thinkest on this, 
Stand like a star, and be still. 


Where the soil oozes under thy feet! 
Better, ah! better to die 

Than to take one step in the mire: 
Oh! blessed to die or to live 

With garment of holy fire! 
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The Glory of the Commonplace 


By Chas. B. Morrell 


The tendency of the human mind is to seek the mys- 
terious, the occult, the strange, but as men develop strong 
reasoning powers and take sufficient time to look human life 
squarely in the face, they realize the glory of the common- 
place. After all, we are but seekers for sensation; we seek 
to excite the cells of the brain with that which causes us 
pleasurable sensation, and we forget sometimes that the real 
pleasure of life is the result of its simplest relationships. 

A young man steps to the window and pulls down the cur- 
tain. With a passing glance you can see the babies playing 
on the floor and the table ready for the evening meal. A com- 
monplace action, and yet there is embodied in it, the 
kingship of man’s dominion. Behind that curtain is repre- 
sented the most powerful, the most valuable relations of our 
civilization. And if that young man has built his life upon a 
high and holy plane that act makes him a king. He is beyond 
the reach of the law, for the law is not for him; he has not 
broken it. He is enjoying the highest ethical and social rela- 
tionships of which the human mind is capable of conceiving. 
From this little commonplace act could be evolved a host of 
concepts reflecting a great field of human activity, and in its 
purest form it represents a power which sets in motion the 
great commercial enterprises of the world. 

The touch of the infant’s hand upon the cheek of that 
young man is a suggestion which calls into action the great 
powers of the mind—ambition, love, faith, reverence—and they 
in turn call upon the servants of the soul for new thoughts, 
new activities and new relationships. He looks down the 
aisles of time and he sees them growing and he feels beating 
within him the great surges of desire that cause him to reach 
forth and increase his commercial value because of the in- 
creased necessity. 
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Take him as a type. How beautiful are the commonplace 
things of life. As the light of the evening lamp falls over the 
table, and his earnest face is reflected in the effort to add to 
the thought factors of his brain, we see the contrast between 
the glory of the commonplace and the unreality of the abnor- 
mal fancies. There is light, beauty, sensation and exhilaration 
in the flash of the electric lights of a great theater; the moving 
throng, and the changing faces arouse momentarily a degree 
of excitement that has its attractions, but the clear light of 
the evening lamp falling across the page of a book has power 
—power, beauty, possibilities and value—value which cannot 
be measured, for the one passes with the fading of the night 
and the other lives on forever, perhaps to result in the finding 
of a great concept. 

The glory of the commonplace! Think of what might hap- 
pen to any young man in the shade of the evening lamp. 
When the first sun kissed the first waters there was a law— 
the law that heat expands water. All through the ages of 
effort and struggle on the part of humanity, the thousand and 
one effdrts to gain sensation, the flash of fashion and the 
sonorous sounds of war, the bad rule of kings, the sun still 
kissed the waters and the law was still in force. But one day, 
a commonplace man saw power in the hissing steam and the 
concept became woven into the tissues of his brain and there 
was born a great commercial power, and civilization was ad- 
vanced to a degree that it is almost impossible to calculate. 

Think for just a moment what our civilization would be to- 
day if this great law that heat expands water was suspended. 
Think what it would mean today if that commonplace thought 
had not found lodgment in a commonplace mind. 

And so as we go through life the sorrows, the pains, the 
moving backward and forward among men in a common- 
place way, mean to us what we do not realize until we attempt 
to deprive ourselves of it or are deprived of it by some un- 
fortunate condition. What would it be to us today that the 
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philosophers have flashed their great thoughts down the 
world, that the great artist sings and plays, that great paint- 
ers paint, if we were deprived of the commonplace things of 
life. Would any man substitute the daily voice of his children 
to listen for a few hours to the voice of a prima donna? Would 
any man exchange the bloom of a cherry tree, the sound of 
the birds, the long sweep of the grass, for the creation of the 
greatest artist who ever put brush to canvas? Would the 
young man exchange the shy glance and the delicate flushes 
that come into his life when he first realizes that he is a part 
of the great commonplace humanity? Would he exchange 
this for the -sensations produced by the greatest orator who 
ever lived? | 

Let us then glory in the glory of the commonplace. Let 
us feel the handshake and the look of love. Let us cherish 
then the friendly greetings. Let us face the purposes of 
life with a realization that they are for us the bringers of 
power and hope and usefulness. Let us feel that while we 
may occasionally reach forth for higher sensations for the 
brain cells, the perfect picture—the real purpose and the real 
powers are just the commonplace. 


A Happy World 


If you and I- just you and I, 

Should laugh instead of worry; 

If we should grow — just you and I — 
Kinder and sweeter hearted, 

Perhaps in some near by and by 

A good time might get started; 

Then what a happy world twould be 


For you and me—for you and me! 
— Selected. 
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The Chambered Nautilus 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadow'd main,— 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wreck'd is the ship of pearl! 
And every chamber'd cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies reveal’d,— 

Its iris’d ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unseal'd! 


Year after year heheld the silent toil 
at spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year's dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretch'd in his last-found home, and knew the old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap. forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is borne 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings:— 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea! 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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To Our Canadian 


Subscribers 


The Canadian government has increased 
the rate of postage four times the original 
postal rate on American magazines sent to 
Canada. We are, therefore, obliged to 
make a corresponding increase in the sub- 
scription price of The BUSINESS PHI- 
LOSOPHER to Canadian subscribers. 
Hereafter the subscription price to The 
PHILOSOPHER when sent to Canada 
will be $1.25 per year. This increase in 
price will about meet this advanced cost 
of mailing. Canadian subscriptions already 
on our list will be continued to the ex- 
piration of their present terms without further 
payment. We will pay the additional cost 


of mailing these subscriptions already entered. 


ALADDIN _ 


The Wonderful Lamp 


Supplement to 
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Aladdin or The Wonderful Lamp 


4 


HY is it all the world loves a lover? Because 
it is so intensely human and love is the 
master passion — The greatest thing in the world.” 
Our interest in the “common people” never flags. 
We belong to them. Hence when they see visions 
and dream dreams we are interested. And these 
visions and dreams are but a drawing aside of the 
veil, giving us a glimpse of the inner temple where 
dwells the divine. All true literature has this life 
quality. It is a message to him who has ears. 
Heart speaks to heart, “deep calleth unto deep.” 


In this number we present one of the world's 
greatest stories. We do not know who wrote the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments; nor do we care. 
We only know they are a collection of tales written 
in Arabic, probably about the year 943 A. D. 
‘Their origin is obscure. They were probably col- 
lected from various sources from among the com- 
mon people. They first appeared in a French 
translation by Galland in 1740, and later in a fine 
English translation by Lane in 1840. The first 
appearance of these translations produced a pro- 
found impression in the literary World. 


Aladdin and his Wonderful Lamp” is an 
ideality. We possess the lamp. Ohl if we but 
knew how to use it! Read this classic story as a 
philosopher. 


Aladdin or the Wonderful Lamp 


In one of the large and rich cities of China there once 
lived a tailor named Mustapha. He was very poor. He could 
hardly, by his daily labor, maintain himself and his family, 
which consisted only of his wife and a son. 
` His son, who was called Aladdin*, was a very careless and 
idle fellow. He was disobedient to his father and mother, 
and would go out early in the morning and stay out all day, 
playing in the streets and public places with idle children of. 
his own age. 

When he was old enough to learn a trade, his father took 
him into his own shop, and taught him how to use the needle; 
but all his father’s endeavors to keep him to his work were 
vain; for no sooner was his back turned than the boy was 
gone for that day. Mustapha chastised him, but Aladdin was 
incorrigible, and his father, to his great grief, was forced to 
abandon him to his idleness; and was so much troubled about 
him that he fell sick and died in a few months. 

Aladdin, who was now no longer restrained by the fear of 
a father, gave himself entirely over to his idle habits, and 
was never out of the streets or away from his companions, 
This course he followed till he was fifteen years old, without 
giving his mind to any useful pursuit or the least reflection 
on what would become of him. As he was one day playing, 
according to custom, in the streets, with his evil associates, a 
stranger passing by stopped to observe him. 

This stranger was a sorcerer, known as the African magi- 
cian, as he had been but two days arrived from Africa, his 
native country. 

The African magician, observing in Aladdin’s countenance 
something which assured him that he was a fit boy for his 
purpose, inquired his name and history of some of his com- 


*Aladdin signifies ‘‘The Nobility of the Religion.” Lane, Vol. II., p. 285. 
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panions, and when he had learnt all he desired to know, went 
up to him, and taking him aside from his comrades, said, 
“Child, was not your father called Mustapha the tailor?” 
“Yes, sir,” answered the boy, “but he has been dead a long 
time.” 

At these words the African magician threw his arms about 
Aladdin’s neck and kissed him several times, with tears in 
his eyes, and said, “I am your uncle. Your worthy father 
was my own brother. I knew you at first sight, you are so 
like him.” Then he gave Aladdin a handful of small money, 
saying, Go, my son, to your mother, give my love to her, 
and tell her that I will visit her to-morrow, that I may see 
where my good brother lived so long and ended his days.” 


Aladdin ran to his mother, overjoyed at the money his 
uncle had given him. Mother,“ said he, have I an uncle?” 


“No, child,” replied his mother, “you have no uncle by your 
father’s side or mine.” “I am just now come,” said Aladdin, 
from a man who says he is my uncle and my father’s brother. 
He cried and kissed me when I told him my father was dead, 
and he gave me money, sending his love to you, and prom- 
ising to come and pay you a visit, that he may see the house 
my father lived and died in.” “Indeed, child,” replied the 
mother, “your father had no brother, nor have you an uncle.” 

The next day the magician found Aladdin playing in an- 
other part of the town, and embracing him as before, put two 
pieces of gold into his hand, and said to him, “Carry this, 
child, to your mother; tell her that I will come to see her to- 
night, and bid her get us something for supper; but first show 
me the house where you live.” 


Aladdin showed the African magician the house, and car- 
ried the two pieces of gold to his mother, who went out and 
bought provisions; and considering she wanted various uten- 
sils, borrowed them of her neighbors. She spent the whole 
day in preparing the supper; and at night, when it was ready, 
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said to her son, “Perhaps the stranger knows not how to find 
our house; go and. bring him, if you meet with him.” 

Aladdin was just ready to go, when the magician knocked 
at the door, and came in loaded with wine and all sorts of 
fruits, which he had brought for a dessert. After he had given 
what he brought into Aladdin’s hands, he saluted his mother, 
and desired her to show him the place where his brother Mus- 
tapha used to sit on the sofa; and when she had done so, he 
fell down, and kissed it several times, crying out, with tears 
in his eyes, “My poor brother! how unhappy I am, not to 
have come soon enough to give you one last embrace!“ Alad- 
din’s mother desired him to sit in the same place, but he 
declined. “No,” said he, “I shall not do that; but give me 
leave to sit opposite to it, that although I see not the master 
of a family so dear to me, I may at least behold the place 
where he used to sit,” 

When the magician had made choice of a place and sat 
down, he began to enter into discourse with Aladdin’s mother. 
“My good sister,” said he, “do not be surprised at your never 
having seen me all the time you have been married to my 
brother Mustapha of happy memory. I have been forty years 
absent from this country, which is my native place, as well as 
my late brother’s; and during that time have traveled into the 
Indies, Persia, Arabia, Syria, and Egypt, and afterward 1 
crossed over into Africa, where I took up my abode. At last, 
as it is natural for a man, I had a desire to see my native 
country again, and to embrace my dear brother; and finding I 
had strength enough to undertake so long a journey, I made 
the necessary preparations and set out. Nothing ever af- 
flicted me so much as hearing of my brother’s death. But God 
be praised for all things! It is a comfort for me to find, as 
it were, my brother in a son, who has his most remarkable 
features.” 

The African magician, perceiving that the widow wept at 
the remembrance of her husband, changed the conversation, 
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and turning toward her son, asked him, “What business do 
you follow? Are you of any trade?” 

At this question the youth hung down his head, and was 
not a little abashed when his mother answered, “Aladdin is 
an idle fellow. His father, when alive, strove all he could to 
teach him his trade, but could not succeed; and since his death, 
notwithstanding all I can say to him, he does nothing but 
idle away his time in the streets, as you saw him, without 
considering he is no longer a child; and if you do not make 
him ashamed of it, I despair of his ever coming to any good. 
For my part, I am resolved, one of these days, to turn him 
out of doors and let him provide for himself.” 

After these words, Aladdin’s mother burst into tears; and 
the magician said, “This is not well, nephew; you must think 
of helping yourself, and getting your livelihood. There are 
many sorts of trades; perhaps you do not like your father’s, 
and would prefer another; I will endeavor to help you. If you 
have no mind to learn any handicraft, I will, take a shop for 
you, furnish it with all sorts of fine stuffs and linens; and then 
with the money you make out of them you can lay in fresh 
goods, and live in an honorable way. Tell me freely what 
you think of my proposal; you shall always find me ready to 
keep my word.” 

This plan just suited Aladdin, who hated work. He told 
the magician he had a greater inclination to that business than 
to any other, and that he should be much obliged to him for 
his kindness. “Well, then,” said the African magician, I will 
take you with me to-morrow, clothe you as handsomely as 
the best merchants in the city, and afterward we will open a 
shop as I have suggested.” 

The widow, after his promise of kindness to her son, no 
longer doubted that the magician was her husband’s brother. 
She thanked him for his good intentions; and after having 
exhorted Aladdin to render himself worthy of his uncle’s favor, 
served up supper, at which they talked of several indifferent 
matters; and then the magician took his leave and retired. 
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He came again the next day, as he had promised, and 
took Aladdin with him to a merchant, who sold all sorts of 
clothes for different ages and ranks, ready made, and a variety 
of fine stuffs, and bade Aladdin choose those he preferred, 
which he paid for. 3 

When Aladdin found himself so handsomely equipped, he 
returned his uncle thanks, who thus addressed him: As you 
are soon to be a merchant, it is proper you should frequent 
these shops, and be acquainted with them.“ He then showed 
him the largest and finest mosques, carried him to the khans 
or inns where the merchants and travelers lodged, and after- 
ward to the sultan's palace, where he had free access; and 
at last brought him to his own khan, where, meeting with 
some merchants he had become acquainted with since his arri- 
val, he gave them a treat, to make them and his pretended 
nephew acquainted. 

This entertainment lasted till night, when Aladdin would 
have taken leave of his uncle to go home; the magician would 
not let him go by himself, but conducted him to his mother, 
who, as soon as she saw him so well dressed, was transported 
with joy, and bestowed a thousand blessings upon the magi- 
cian, | 

Early the next morning, the magician called again for 
Aladdin, and said he would take him to spend that day in the 
country, and on the next he would purchase the shop. He 
then led him out at one of the gates of the city to some mag- 
nificent palaces, to each of which belonged beautiful gardens, 
into which anybody might enter. At every building he came 
to, he asked Aladdin if he did not think it fine; and the youth 
was ready to answer when any one presented itself, crying 
out, “Here is a finer house, uncle, than any we have yet seen.” 
By this artifice, the cunning magician led Aladdin some way 
into the country; and as he meant to carry him farther, to 
execute his design, he took an opportunity to sit down in one 
of the gardens, on the brink of a fountain of clear water, 
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which discharged itself by a lion’s mouth of bronze into a 
basin, pretending to be tired. Come, nephew,” said he, “you 
must be weary as well as I; let us rest ourselves, and we shall 
be better able to pursue our walk.” 


The magician next pulled from his girdle a ‘handkerchief 
with cakes and fruit, and during this short repast he exhorted 
his nephew to leave off bad company, and to seek that of wise 
and prudent men, to improve by their conversation; “for,” 
said he, “you will soon be at man’s estate, and you cannot 
too early begin to imitate their example.” When they had 
eaten as much as they liked, they got up, and pursued their 
walk through’ gardens separated from one another only by 
small ditches, which marked out the limits without inter- 
rupting the communication; so great was the confidence the 
inhabitants reposed in each other. By this means the African 
magician drew Aladdin insensibly beyond the gardens, and 
crossed the country, till they nearly reached the mountains. 

At last they arrived between two mountains of moderate 
height and equal size, divided by a narrow valley, which was 
the place where the magician intended to execute the design 
that had brought him from Africa to China. “We will go no 
farther now,” said he to Aladdin; “I will show you here some 
extraordinary things, which, when you have seen, you will 
thank me for; but while I strike a light, gather up all the loose 
dry sticks you can see, to kindle a fire with.” | 

Aladdin found so many dried sticks, that he soon collected 
a great heap. The magician presently set them on fire; and 
when they were in a blaze, threw in some incense, pronounc- 
ing several magical words, which Aladdin did not understand. 

He had scarcely done so when the earth opened just before 
the magician, and discovered a stone with a brass ring fixed 
in it. Aladdin was so frightened that he would have run 
away, but the magician caught hold of him, and gave him 
such a box on the ear that he knocked him down. Aladdin 
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eh iy cane Aa 
got up tre nk 10 t the mègi: 
| cian, “What have I done, uncle, to be treated in this severe 
RR manner?” am -your uncle,” answered the magician; “I 
i aa the place of your father, and you ought to make no 
reply. But, child,” added he, softening, “do not be afraid; for 
fi 5 shall not ask anything of you, but that you obey me punct- 
"ually, if you would reap the advantages which I intend you. 
Know, then, that under this stone there is hidden a treasure, 
destined to be yours, ‘which will make you richer than the 
"greatest monarch in the world. No person but yourself is 
4 permitted to lift this stone, or enter the cave; so you must 
punectually execute what I may command, for it is a matter of 
m great consequence both to you and me.’ 


=a) Aladdin, amazed at all he saw and heard, forgot what 
: was past, and rising, said, “Well, uncle, what is to be done? 
Command me: I am ready to obey.” “I am overjoyed, child,” 
said the African magician, deine him. Take hold of the 
ring and lift up that stone.“ Indeed, uncle,“ replied Aladdin, 
ey am not strong enough; you must help me.” “You have no 
Occasion for my assistance,’ answered the magician; “if I 
help you, we shall be able to do nothing. Take hold of the 
Se) ting, and lift it up; you will find it will come easily.” Aladdin 
E 5 as the Magician bade him, raised the stone with ease, and 
. laid it on one side. 


~~. 
Toi 
5 


When the stone was pulled up, there appeared a 3 
er four feet deep, leading to a door. “My son,” 

Wsaid the African magician, “descend those steps and open that 
lead you into a palace, divided into three great 
Pe in each of these you will see four large brass cisterns 
5 ares on each side, full of gold and silver; but take care you 
3 do mot meddle with them. Before you enter the first hall, be 
sure to tuck up your robe, wrap it about you, and then pass 
en the second into the third without stopping. Above 
eae all things, Have a care that you do not touch the walls so 
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much as with your clothes; for if you do, you will die in- 
stantly. At the end of the third hall, you will find a door 
which opens into a garden planted with fine trees loaded 
with fruit. Walk directly across the garden to a terrace, 
where you will see a niche before you, and in that niche a 
lighted lamp. Take the lamp down and put it out. When you 
have thrown away the wick and poured out the liquor, put - 
it in your waistband and bring it to me. Do not be afraid 
that the liquor will spoil your clothes, for it is not oil, and 
the lamp will be dry as soon as it is thrown out.” 


After these words the magician drew a ring off his. finger 
and put it on one of Aladdin’s, saying, It is a talisman 
against all evil, so long as you obey me. Go, therefore, boldly, 
and we shall both be rich all our lives.” | 


Aladdin descended the steps, and; opening the door, found 
the three halls just as the African magician had described. 
He went through them with all the precaution the fear of 
death could inspire, crossed the garden without stopping, 
took down the lamp from the niche, threw out the wick and 
the liquor, and, as the magician had desired, put it in his waist- 
band. But as he came down from the terrace, seeing it was 
perfectly dry, he stopped in the garden to observe the trees, 
which were loaded with extraordinary fruit of different colors 
on each tree. Some bore fruit entirely white, and some clear 
and transparent as crystal; some pale red, and others deeper; 
some green, blue and purple, and others yellow; in short, 
there was fruit of all colors. The white were pearls; the clear 
and transparent, diamonds; the deep red, rubies; the paler, 
balas rubies*; the green, emeralds; the blue, turquoises; the 
purple, amethysts; and the yellow, sapphires. Aladdin, igno- 
rant of their value, would have preferred figs or grapes, or 
pomegranates; but as he had his uncle’s permission, he re- 
solved to gather some of every sort. Having filled the two 

@ 


* Balas rubies are rubies of the brightest color. 
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new purses his uncle had bought for him with his clothes, he 
wrapped some up in the skirts of his vest, and crammed his 
bosom as full as it could hold. 

Aladdin, having thus loaded himself with riches of which 
he knew not the value, returned through the three halls with 
the utmost precaution, and soon arrived at the mouth of the 
cave, where the African magician awaited him with the utmost 
impatience. As soon as Aladdin saw him, he cried out, “Pray, 
uncle, lend me your hand, to help me out.” Give me the 
lamp first,” replied the magician; “it will be troublesome to 
you.” “Indeed, uncle,” answered Aladdin, “I cannot now, but 
I will as soon as I am up.“ The African magician was deter- 
mined that he would have the lamp before he would help him 
up; and Aladdin, who had encumbered himself so much with 
his fruit that he could not well get at it, refused to give it to 
him till he was out of the cave. The African magician, pro- 
voked at this obstinate refusal, flew into a passion, threw a 
little of his incense into the fire, and pronounced two magical 
words, when the stone which had closed the mouth of the 
staircase moved into its place, with the earth over it in the 
same manner as it lay at the arrival of the magician and 
Aladdin. 

This action of the magician plainly revealed to Aladdin 
that he was no uncle of his, but one who designed him evil. 
The truth was that he had learnt from his magic books the se- 
cret and the value of this wonderful lamp, the owner of which 
would be made richer than any earthly ruler, and hence his 
journey to China. His art had also told him that he was not 
permitted to take it himself, but must receive it as a voluntary 
gift from the hands of another person. Hence he employed 
young Aladdin, and hoped by a mixture of kindness and au- 
thority to make him obedient to his word and will. When 
he found that his attempt had failed, he set out to return to 
Africa, but avoided the town, lest any person who had seen 
him leave in company with Aladdin should make inquiries 
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after the youth. Aladdin being suddenly enveloped in dark- 
ness, cried, and called out to his uncle to tell him he was 
ready to give him the lamp; but in vain, since his cries could 
not be heard. He descended to the bottom of the steps, with 
a design to get into the palace, but the door, which was 
opened before by enchantment, was now shut by the same 
means. He then redoubled his cries and tears, sat down on 
the steps without any hopes of ever seeing light again, and in 
an expectation of passing from the present darkness to a 
speedy death. In this great emergency he said, “There is no 
strength or power but in the great and high God;” and in 
joining his hands to pray he rubbed the ring which the magi- 
cian had put on his finger. Immediately a genie of frightful 
aspect appeared and said, “What wouldst thou have? I am 
ready to obey thee. I serve him who possesses the ring on 
thy finger; I, and the other slaves of that ring.” 

At another time Aladdin would have been frightened at 
the sight of so extraordinary a figure, but the danger he was 
in made him answer without hesitation, “Whoever thou art, 
deliver me from this place.” He had no sooner spoken these 
words, than he found himself on the very spot where the 
magician had last left him, and no sign of cave or opening, 
nor disturbance of the earth. Returning God thanks to find 
himself once more in the world, he made the best of his way 
home. When he got within his mother’s door, the joy at 
seeing her and his weakness for want of sustenance made him 
so faint that he remained for a long time as dead. As soon as 
he recovered, he related to his mother all that happened to 
him, and they were both very vehement in their complaints of 
the cruel magician. Aladdin slept very soundly till late the 
next morning, when the first thing he said to his mother was, 
that he wanted something to eat, and wished she would give 
him his breakfast. “Alas! child,” said she, “I have not a bit 
of bread to give you; you ate up all the provisions I had in 
the house yesterday; but I have a little cotton which I have 
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spun; I will go and pel it, ‘and buy bread and something for 
our dinner.” “Mother,” replied Aladdin, “keep your cotton 
for another time, and give me the lamp I brought home with 
me yesterday; I will go and sell it, and the money I shall. 
get for it will serve both for breakfast and dinner, and per- 
haps supper, too.“ 

Aladdin’s mother took the mp and said to her son, “Here 
it is, but it-is very dirty; if it were a little cleaner I believe 
it would bring something more.” She took some fine sand 
and water to clean it; but no sooner begun to rub it, than in 
an instant a hideous genie of gigantic size appeared before 
her, and said to her in a voice of thunder, “What would’st 
thou have? I am ready to obey thee as thy slave, and the 
slave of all those who have that lamp in their hands; I, and 
the otker slaves of the lamp.” 

Aladdin’s mother, terrified at the sight of the genie, fainted; 
when Aladdin, who had seen such a phantom in the cavern, 
snatched the lamp out of his mother’s hand, and said to the 
genie boldly, “I am hungry, bring me something to eat.” The 
genie disappeared immediately, and in an instant returned 
with a large silver tray, holding twelve covered dishes of the 
same metal, which contained the most delicious viands; six 
large white bread cakes on two plates, two flagons of wine, 
and two silver cups. All these he placed upon a carpet and 
disappeared; this was done before Aladdin’s mother recovered 
from her swoon. 

Aladdin had fetched some water, and sprinkled it in her 
face to recover her. Whether that or the smell of the meat 
effected her cure, it was not long before she came to herself. 
“Mother,” said Aladdin, “be not afraid; get up and eat; here 
is what will put you in heart, and at the same tirne satisfy my 
extreme hunger.” 

His mother was much surprised to see the great tray, 
twelve dishes, six loaves, the two flagons and cups, and to 
smell the savory odor which exhaled from the dishes. “Child,” 
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said she, “to whom are we obliged for this great plenty and 
liberality? Has the sultan been made acquainted with our 
poverty, and had compassion on us?” “It is no matter, moth- 
er,” said Aladdin, “let us sit down and eat; for you have almost 
as much need of a good breakfast as myself! when we have 
done, I will tell you.” Accordingly, both mother and son sat 
down and ate with the better relish as the table was so well 
furnished. But all the time Aladdin’s mother could not for- 
bear looking at and admiring the tray and dishes, though she 
could not judge whether they were silver or some other metal, 
and the novelty more than the value attracted her attention. 

The mother and son sat at breakfast till it was dinner time, 
and then they thought it would be best to put the two meals 
together; yet, after this they found they should have enough 
left for supper, and two meals for the next day. 

When Aladdin’s mother had taken away and set by what 
was left, she went and sat down by her son on the sofa, say- 
ing, “I expect now that you should satisfy my impatience, and 
tell me exactly what passed between the genie and you while 
I was in a swoon;” which he readily complied with. 

She was in as great amazement at what her son told her, 
as at the appearance of the genie; and said to him, “But, son, 
what have we to do with genies? I never heard that any of 
my acquaintances had ever seen one. How came that vile 
genie to address himself to me, and not to you, to whom he 
had appeared before in the cave?“ Mother,“ answered Alad- 
din, “the genie you saw is not the one who appeared to me. If 
you remember, he that I first saw called himself the slave of 
the ring on my finger; and this you saw called himself the 
slave of the lamp you had in your hand; but I believe you did 
not hear him, for I think you fainted as soon as he began to 
speak.” 

“What!” cried the mother, “was your lamp, then, the occa- 
sion of that cursed genie’s addressing himself rather to me 
than to you? Ah! my son, take it out of my sight, and put 
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it where you please. I had rather you would sell it than run 
the hazard of being frightened to death again by touching it; 
and if you would take my advice, you would part also with 
the ring, and not have anything to do with genies, who, as 
our prophet has told us, are only devils.” 

“With your leave, mother,” replied Aladdin, “I shall now 
take care how I sell a lamp which may be so serviceable both 
to you and me. That false.and wicked magician would not 
have undertaken so long a journey to secure this wonderful 
lamp if he had not known its value to exceed that of gold 
and silver. And since we have honestly come by it, let us 
make a profitable use of it, without making any great show, 
and exciting the envy and jealousy of our neighbors. How- 
ever, since the genies frighten you so much, I will take it out 
of your sight, and put it where I may find it when I want it. 
The ring I cannot resolve to part with; for without that you 
had never seen me again; and though I am alive now, perhaps, 
if it were gone, I might not be so some moments hence; there- 
fore, I hope you will give me leave to keep it, and to wear it 
always on my finger.” Aladdin’s mother replied that he might 
do what he pleased; for her part, she would have nothing to 
do with genies, and never say anything more about them. 

By the next night they had eaten all the provisions the 
genie had brought; and the next day Aladdin, who could not 
bear the thoughts of hunger, putting one of the silver dishes 
under his vest, went out early to sell it, and addressing him- 
self to a Jew whom he met in the streets, took him aside, and 
pulling out the plate, asked him if he would buy it. The 
cunning Jew took the dish, examined it, and as soon as he 
found that it was good silver, asked Aladdin at how much 
he valued it. Aladdin, who had never been used to such traf- 
fic, told him: he would trust to his judgment and honor, The 
Jew was somewhat confounded at this plain dealing; and 
doubting whether Aladdin understood the material or the full 
value of what he offered to sell, took a piece of gold out of 
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his purse and gave it to him, though it was but the sixtieth 
part of the worth of the plate. Aladdin, taking the money very 
eagerly, retired with so much haste that the Jew, not content 
with the exorbitancy of his profit, was vexed he had not pen- 
_ etrated into his ignorance, and was going to run after him, to 
endeavor to get some change out of the piece of gold; but 
Aladdin ran so fast, and had got so far, that it would have pest 
impossible to overtake him. 

Before Aladdin went home, he called at a baker’s, bought 
some cakes of bread, changed his money, and on his return 
gave the rest to his mother, who went and purchased pro- 
visions enough to last them some time. After this manner 
they lived, till Aladdin had sold the twelve dishes singly, as 
necessity pressed, to the Jew, for the same money; who, after 
the first time, durst not offer him less, for fear of losing so 
good a bargain. When he had sold the last dish, he had re- 
course to the tray, which weighed ten times as much as the 
dishes, and would have carried it to his old purchaser, but that 
it was too large and cumbersome; therefore he was obliged 
to bring him home to his mother’s, where, after the Jew had 
examined the weight of the tray, he laid down ten pieces of 
gold, with which Aladdin was very well satisfied. 

When all the money was spent, Aladdin had recourse again 
to the lamp. He took it in his hands, looked for the part 
where his mother had rubbed it with the sand, and rubbed 
it also, when the genie immediately appeared and said, “What 
wouldst thou have? I am ready to obey thee as thy slave, and 
the slave of all those who have that lamp in their hands; I, 
and the other slaves of the lamp.” “I am hungry,” said Alad- 
din, “bring me something to eat.” The genie disappeared, and 
presently returned with a tray and the same number of cov- 
ered dishes as before, set them down, and vanished. 

As soon as Aladdin found that their provisions were again 
expended, he took one of the dishes and went to look for 
his Jew chapman; but as he passed by a goldsmith’s shop, the 
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goldsmith perceiving him, called to him, and said, “My lad, 
I imagine that you have something to sell to the Jew, whom I 
often see you visit; but perhaps you do not know that he is 
the greatest rogue even among the Jews. I will give you the 
full worth of what you have to sell, or I will direct you to 
other merchants who will not cheat you.” 

This offer induced Aladdin to pull his plate from under 
his vest and show it to the goldsmith; who at first sight saw 
that it was made of the finest silver, and asked him if he had 
sold such as that to the Jew; when. Aladdin told him that 
he had sold twelve such, for a piece of gold each. “What a 
villain!” cried the goldsmith. “But,” added he, “my son, what 
is past cannot be recalled. By showing you the value of this 
plate, which is of the finest silver we use in our shops, I will 
let you see how much the Jew has cheated you.” 

The goldsmith took a pair of scales, weighed the dish, and 
assured him that his plate would fetch by weight sixty pieces 
of gold, which he offered to pay down immediately. 

Aladdin thanked him for his fair dealing, and never after 
went to any other person. 

Though Aladdin and his mother had an inexhaustible 
treasure in their lamp, and might have had whatever they 
wished for, yet they lived with the same frugality as before, 
and it may easily be supposed that the money for which Alad- 
din had sold the dishes and tray was sufficient to maintain 
them some time. 

During this interval, Aladdin frequented the shops of the 
principal merchants, where they sold cloth of gold and silver, 
linens, silk stuffs, and jewelry, and, oftentimes joining in their 
conversation, acquired a knowledge of the world, and a desire 
to improve himself. By his acquaintance among the jewelers, 
he came to know that the fruits which he had gathered when 
he took the lamp were, instead of colored glass, stones of 
inestimable value; but he had the prudence not to mention 
this to any one, not even to his mother. 
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One day as Aladdin was walking about the town, he heard 
an order proclaimed, commanding the people to shut up their 
shops and houses, and keep within doors while the Princess 
Buddir al Buddoor, the sultan’s daughter, went to the bath 
and returned. 

This proclamation inspired Aladdin with eager desire to 
see the princess’ face, which he determined to gratify by plac- 
ing himself behind the door of the bath, so that he could not 
fail to see her face. 

Aladdin had not long concealed himself before the princess 
‘came. She was attended by a great crowd of ladies, slaves, 
and mutes, who walked on each side and behind her. When 
‘she came within three or four paces of the door of the bath, 
she took off her veil, and gave Aladdin an opportunity of a 
full view of her face. 

The princess was a noted beauty; her eyes were large, 
lively, and sparkling; her smile bewitching; her nose fault- 
less; her mouth small; her lips vermilion. It is not therefore 
‘Surprising that Aladdin, who had never before seen such a 
blaze of charms, was dazzled and enchanted. z : 

After the princess had passed by and entered the bath, 
Aladdin quitted his hiding-place and went home. His mother 
perceived him to be more thoughtful and melancholy than 
usual; and asked what had happened to make him so, or if 
he was ill. He then told his mother all his adventure, and 
concluded by declaring, “I love the princess more than I can 
express, and am resolved that I will ask her in marriage of 
the sultan.” 

Aladdin’s mother listened with surprise to what her son 
told her; but when he talked of asking the princess in mar- 
riage, she laughed aloud. “Alas! child,” said she, “what are 
you thinking of? You must be mad to talk thus.” 

“I assure you, mother,” replied Aladdin, “that I am not 
‘mad, but in my right senses. I foresaw that you would re- 
proach me with folly and extravagance; but I must tell you 
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once more, that I am resolved to demand the princess of the 
sultan in marriage; nor do I despair of success. I have the 
slaves of the lamp and of the ring to help me, and you know 
how powerful their aid is. And I have another secret to tell 
you: those pieces of glass, which I got from the trees in the 
garden of the subterranean palace, are jewels of inestimable 
value and fit for the greatest monarchs. All the precious 
stones the jewelers have in Bagdad are not to be compared to 
mine for size or beauty; and I am sure that the offer of them 
will secure the favor of the sultan. You have a large porcelain 
dish fit to hold them; fetch it, and let us see how they will 
took when we have arranged them according to their different 
colors.” a 
Aladdin's mother brought the china dish, when he took 
the jewels out of the two purses in which he had kept them, 
and placed them in order, according to his fancy. But the 
brightness and lustre they, emitted in the daytime, and the 
variety of the colors, so dazzled the eyes of both mother and 
son that they were astonished beyond measure. Aladdin’s 
mother, emboldened by the sight of these rich jewels, and 
fearful lest her son should be guilty of greater extravagance, 
complied with his request and promised to go early in the 
next morning to the palace of the sultan. Aladdin rose before 
daybreak, awakened his mother, pressing her to go to the 
sultan’s palace, and to get admittance, if possible, before the 
grand vizier, the other viziers, and the great officers of state 
went in to take their seats in the divan, where the sultan 
always attended in person. 

Aladdin's mother took the china dish, in which they had 
put the jewels the day before, wrapped it in two fine napkins, 
and set forward for the sultan’s palace. When she came to 
the gates, the grand vizier, the other viziers, and most dis- 
‘tinguished lords of the court were just gone in; but notwith- 
standing the crowd of people was great, she got into the divan, 
2 spacious hall, the entrance into which was very magnificent. 
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She placed herself just before the sultan, grand vizier, and 
the great lords, who sat in council, on his right and left hand. 
Several causes were called, according to their order, pleaded 
and adjudged, until the time the divan generally broke up, 
when the sultan, rising, returned to his apartment, attended 
by the grand vizier; the other viziers and ministers of state 
then retired, as also did all those whose business had called 
them thither. | 

Aladdin’s mother, seeing the sultan retire and all the people 
depart, judged rightly that he would not sit again that day, 
and resolved to go home; and on her arrival said, with much 
simplicity, “Son, I have seen the sultan, and am very well 
persuaded he has seen me, too, for I placed myself just before 
him; but he was so much taken up with those who attended 
on all sides of him that I pitied him, and wondered at his 
patience. At last I believe he was heartily tired, for he rose 
up suddenly, and would not hear a great many who were 
ready prepared to speak to him, but went away, at which I 
was well pleased, for indeed I began to lose all patience and 
was extremely fatigued with staying so long. But there is 
no harm done; I will go again to-morrow; perhaps the sultan 
may not be so busy.” , 

The next morning she repaired to the sultan’s palace with 
the present, as early as the day before; but when she came 
there, she found the gates of the divan shut. She went six 
times afterward on the days appointed, placed herself always 
directly before the sultan, but with as little success as the first 
morning. 

On the sixth day, however, after the divan was broken up, 
when the sultan returned to his own apartment, he said to 
his grand vizier: “I have for some time observed a certain 
woman, who attends constantly every day that I give audi- 
ence, with something wrapped up in a napkin; she always 
stands up from the beginning to the breaking up of the audi- 
ence, and affects to place herself just before me. If this 
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woman comes to our next audience, do not fail to call her, 
that I may hear what she has to say.” The grand vizier 
made answer by lowering his hand, and then lifting it up 
above his head, signifying his willingness to lose it if he 
failed. . . 

On the next audience day, when Aladdin’s mother went to 
the divan and placed herself in front of the sultan, as usual, 
the grand vizier immediately called the chief of the mace- 
' bearers, and, pointing to her, bade him bring her before the 
sultan. The old woman at once followed the mace-bearer, 
and when she reached the sultan, bowed her head down to the 
carpet which covered the platform of the throne, and remained 
in that posture until he bade her rise; which she had no sooner 
done than he said to her, “Good woman, I have observed you 
to stand many days from the beginning to the rising of the 
divan; what business brings you here?” 

After these words, Aladdin’s mother prostrated herself a 
second time; and when she arose, said, “Monarch of monarchs, 
I beg of you to pardon the boldness of my petition, and to 
assure me of your pardon and forgiveness.” “Well,” replied 
the sultan, “I will forgive you, be it what it may, and no hurt 
shall come to you; speak boldly.” 

When Aladdin’s mother had taken all these precautions 
for fear of the sultan’s anger, she told him faithfully the errand 
on which her son had sent her, and the event which led to 
his making so bold a request in spite of all her remonstrances. 

The sultan hearkened to this discourse without showing 
the least anger; but before he gave her any answer, asked 
her what she had brought tied up in the napkin. She took 
the china dish which she had set down at the foot of the 
throne, untied it, and presented it to the sultan. 

The sultan’s amazement and surprise were inexpressible, 
when he saw so many large, beautiful and valuable jewels col- 
lected in the dish. He remained for some time lost in admi- 
ration. At last, when he had recovered himself, he received 
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the present from Aladdin’s mother’s hand, saying, “How rich, 
how beautiful!” After he had admired and handled all the 
jewels one -after another, he turned to his grand vizier, and 
showing him the dish, said, “Behold, admire, wonder! and 
confess that your eyes never beheld jewels so rich and beau- 
tiful before.” The vizier was charmed. “Well,” continued 
the sultan, “what sayest thou to such a present? Is it not 
worthy of the princess, my daughter? And ought I not to 
bestow her on one who values her at so great a price?” 1 
cannot but own,” replied the grand vizier, “that the present 
is worthy of the princess; but I beg of your majesty to grant 
me three months before you come to a final resolution. I 
hope, before that time, my son, whom you have regarded with 
your favor, will be able to make a nobler present than this 
Aladdin, who is an entire stranger to your majesty.” 

The sultan granted his request, and he said to the old 
woman, “Good woman, go home, and tell your son that I 
agree to the proposal you have made me; but I cannot marry 
the princess, my daughter, for three months; at the expira- 
tion of that time come again.” 

Aladdin’s mother returned home much more gratified than 
she had expected, and told her son with much joy the con- 
descending answer she had received from the sultan’s own 
mouth; and that she was to come to the divan again that day 
three months. 

Aladdin thought himself the most happy of all men at 
hearing this news, and thanked his mother for the pains she 
had taken in the affair, the good success of which was of so 
great importance to his peace, that he counted every day, 
week, and even hour as it passed. When two of the three 
months was passed, his mother one evening, having no oil in 
the house, went out to buy some, and found a general rejoic- 
ing,—the houses dressed with foliage, silks, and carpeting, and 
every one striving to show their joy according to their ability. 
The streets were crowded with officers in habits of ceremony, 
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mounted on horses richly caparisoned, each attended by a 
great many footmen. Aladdin’s mother asked the oil mer- 
chant what was the meaning of all this preparation of public 
festivity. “Whence came you, good woman,” said he, “that 
you don’t know that the grand vizier’s son is to marry the 
Princess Buddir al Buddoor, the sultan’s daughter, to-night? 
She will presently return from the bath; and these officers 
whom you see are to assist at the cavalcade to the palace, 
where the ceremony is to be solemnized.” 

Aladdin’s mother, on hearing this news, ran home very 
quickly. Child,“ cried she, you are undone! the sultan’s 
fine promises will come to naught. This night the grand 
vizier’s son is to marry the Princess Buddir al Buddoor.” 

At this account, Aladdin was thunderstruck, and he be- 
thought himself of the lamp, and of the genie who had prom- 
ised to obey him; and without indulging in idle words against 
the sultan, the vizier, or his son, he determined, if possible, to 
prevent the marriage. 

When Aladdin had got into his chamber, he took the lamp, 
rubbed it in the same place as before, when immediately the 
genie appeared, and said to him, What wouldst thou have? 
I am ready to obey thee as thy slave; I, and the other slaves 
of the lamp.” Hear me, said Aladdin; thou hast hitherto 
obeyed me, but now I am about to impose-on thee a harder 
task. The sultan’s daughter, who was promised me as my 
bride, is this night married to the son of the grand vizier. 
Bring them both hither to me immediately they retire to their 
bedchamber.” 

“Master,” replied the genie, “I obey you.” 

Aladdin supped with his mother as was their wont, and 
then went to his own apartment, and sat up to await the re- 
turn of the genie, according to his commands, 

In the meantime the festivities in honor of the princess’ 
marriage were conducted in the sultan’s palace with great 
magnificence. The ceremonies were at last brought to a con- 
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clusion, and the princess and the son of the vizier retired to 
the bedchamber prepared for them. No sooner had they en- 
tered it, and dismissed their attendants, than the genie, the 
faithful slave of the lamp, to the great amazement and alarm. 
of the bride and bridegroom, took up the bed, and by an 
agency invisible to them, transported it in an instant into 
Aladdin’s chamber, where he set it down. Remove the 
bridegroom,” said Aladdin to the genie, “and keep him a 
prisoner till to-morrow dawn, and then return with him here.” 
On Aladdin being left alone with the princess, he endeavored. 
to assuage her fears, and explained to her the treachery prac- 
ticed upon him by the sultan, her father. He then laid him- 
self down beside her, putting a drawn scimitar between them, 
to show that he was determined to secure her safety, and 
to treat her with the utmost possible respect. At break of day, 
the genie appeared at the appointed hour, bringing back the 
bridegroom, whom by breathing upon he had left motionless 
and entranced at the door of Aladdin’s chamber during the 
night, and at Aladdin’s command transported the couch with 
the bride and bridegroom on it, by the same invisible agency, 
into the palace of the sultan, 
At the instant that the genie had set down the couch with 
the bride and bridegroom in their own chamber, the sultan 
came to the door to offer his good wishes to his daughter. 
The grand vizier’s son, who was almost perished with cold 
by standing in his thin under-garment all night, no sooner 
heard the knocking at the door than he got out of bed, and 
ran into the robing-chamber, where he had undressed himself 
the night before. i 

The sultan having opened the door, went to the bedside, 
kissed the princess on the forehead, but was extremely sur- 
prised to see her look so melancholy. She only cast at him 
a sorrowful look, expressive of great affliction. He suspected 
there was nothing extraordinary in this silence, and thereupon 
went immediately to the sultaness’ apartment, told her in 
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what a state he found the princess, and how she had received 
him. “Sire,” said the sultaness, “I will go and see her; she 
will not receive me in the same manner.” 

The princess received her mother with sighs and tears, and 
signs of deep dejection. At last, upon her pressing on her 
the duty of telling her all her thoughts, she gave to the sul- 
taness a precise description of all that happened to her during 
the night; on which the sultaness enjoined on her the neces- 
sity of silence and discretion, as no one would give credence 
to so strange a tale. The grand vizier’s son, elated with the 
honor of being the sultan’s son-in-law, kept silence on his part, 
and the events of the night were not allowed to cast the least 
gloom on the festivities on the following day, in continued 
celebration of the royal marriage. 7 

When night came, the bride and bridegroom were again 
attended to their chamber with the same ceremonies as on the 
preceding evening. Aladdin, knowing that this would be so, 
had already given his commands to the genie of the lamp; 
and no sooner were they alone than their bed was. removed 
in the same mysterious manner as on the preceding evening; 
and having passed the night in the same unpleasant way, they 
were in the morning conveyed to the palace of the sultan. 
Scarcely had they been replaced in their apartment, when 
the sultan came to make his compliments to his daughter, 
when the princess could no longer conceal from him the un- 
happy treatment she had been subject to, and told him all that 
had happened as she had already related it to her mother. 
‘The sultan, on hearing these strange tidings, consulted with: 
the grand vizier; and finding from him that his son had been 
subjected to even worse treatment by an invisible agency, he 
determined to declare the marriage to be cancelled, and all 
the festivities, which were yet to last for several days, to be 
countermanded and terminated, 

This sudden change in the mind of the sultan gave rise 
to various speculations and reports. Nobody but Aladdin 
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knew the secret, and he kept it with the most scrupulous 
silence; and neither the sultan nor the grand vizier, who had 
forgotten Aladdin and his request, had the least thought that 
he had any hand in the strange adventures that befell the 
bride and bridegroom. 

On the very day. that the three months eontained in the 
sultan’s promise expired, the mother of Aladdin again went 
to the palace, and stood i in the same place in the divan. The 
sultan knew her again, ‘and directed his vizier to have her 
brought before him. 

After having prostrated herself, she made answer, in reply 
to the sultan: “Sire, I come at the end of three months. 
to ask of you the fulfilment of the promise you made to 
my son.” The sultan little thought the request of Aladdin’s 
mother was made to him in earnest, or that he would hear 
any more of the matter. He therefore took counsel with 
his vizier, who suggested that the sultan should attach such 
conditions to the marriage as no one of the humble condition 
of Aladdin could possibly fulfil. In accordance with this 
suggestion of the vizier, the sultan replied to the mother of 
Aladdin: “Good woman, it is true sultans ought to abide 
by their word, and I am ready to keep mine and make your 
son happy in marriage with the princess my daughter. But 
as I cannot marry her without some further proof of your 
son’s being able to support her in royal state, you may tell 
. him I will fulfil my promise as soon as he shall send me 
forty trays of massy gold, full of the same sort of jewels 
you have already made me a present of, and carried by the 
like number of black slaves, who shall be led by as many 
young and handsome white slaves, all dressed magnificently. 
On these conditions I am ready to bestow the princess my 
daughter upon him; therefore, good woman, go and tell him 
so, and I will wait till you bring me his answer.” 

Aladdin’s mother prostrated herself a second time before 
the sultan’s throne, and retired. On her way home she 
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laughed within herself at her son’s foolish imagination. 
“Where,” said she, “can he get so many large gold trays, 
and such precious stones to fill them? It is altogether out 
of his power, and I believe he will not þe much pleased with 
my embassy this time.” When she came home, full of these 
thoughts, she told Aladdin all the circumstances of her inter- 
view with the sultan, and the conditions on which he consented 
to the marriage. “The sultan expects your answer im- 
mediately,” -said she; and then added, laughing, “I believe 
he may wait long enough!” 

“Not so long, mother, -as you imagine,” replied Aladdin. 
“This demand is a mere trifle, and will prove no bar to my 
marriage with the princess. I will prepare at once to satisfy 
his request.” 

Aladdin retired to his own apartment and summoned the 
genie of the lamp, and required him to prepare and present 
the gift immediately, before the sultan closed his morning 
audience, according to the terms in which it had been pre- 
scribed. The genie professed his obedience to the owner 
of the lamp, and disappeared. Within a very short time, 
a train of forty black slaves, led by the same number of 
white slaves, appeared opposite the house in which Aladdin 
lived. Each black slave carried on his head a basin of massy 
gold, full of pearls, diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. Aladdin 
then addressed his mother: Madam, pray lose no time; 
before the sultan and the divan rise, I would have you return 
to the palace with this present as the dowry demanded for 
the princess, that he may judge by my diligence and“ exactness 
of the ardent and sincere desire I have to procure myself the 
honor of this alliance.” 

As soon as this magnificent procession, with Aladdin’s 
mother at its head, had begun to march from Aladdin’s house, 
the whole city was filled with the crowds of people desirous 
of seeing so grand a sight. The graceful bearing, elegant 
form, and wonderful likeness of each slave, their grave walk 
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at an equal distance from each other, the lustre of their 
jewelled girdles, and the brilliancy of the aigrettes of precious 
stones in their turbans, excited the greatest admiration in 
the spectators. As they had to pass through several streets 
to the palace, the whole length of the way was lined with 
files of spectators. Nothing, indeed, was ever seen so beauti- 
ful and brilliant in the sultan’s palace, and the richest robes 
of the emirs of his court were not to be compared to the 
costly dresses of these slaves, whom they supposed to be 
kings. 

As the sultan, who had been informed of their approach, 
had given orders for them to be admitted, they met with 
no obstacle, but went into the divan in regular order, one 
part turning to the right and the other to the left. After 
they were all entered, and had formed a semicircle before 
the sultan’s throne, the black slaves laid the golden trays 
on the carpet, prostrated themselves, touching the carpet 
with their foreheads, and at the same time the white slaves 
did the same. When they rose, the black slaves uncovered 
the trays, and then all stood with their arms crossed over 
their breasts. | 

In the meantime, Aladdin’s mother advanced to the foot 
of the throne, and having prostrated herself, said to the 
sultan, “Sire, my son knows this present is much below the 
notice of Princess Buddir al Buddoor; but hopes, neverthe- 
less, that your majesty will accept of it, and make it agreeable 
to the princess, and with the greater confidence since he has 
endeavored to conform to the conditions you were pleased to 
impose.” 

The sultan, overpowered at the sight of such more than 
royal magnificence, replied without hesitation to the words 
of Aladdin’s mother: “Go and tell your son that I wait with 
open arms to embrace him; and the more haste he makes 
to come and receive the princess my daughter from my hands, 
the greater pleasure he will give me.” As soon as Aladdin’s 
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mother had retired, the sultan put an end to the audience; 
and rising from his throne ordered that the princess’s at- 
tendants should come and carry the trays into their mistress’s 
apartment, whither he went himself to examine them. with 
her at his leisure. The fourscore slaves were conducted into 
the palace; and the sultan, telling the princess of their mag- 
nificent apparel, ordered them to be brought before her 
apartment, that she might see through the lattices he had 
not exaggerated in his account of them. 


In the meantime Aladdin’s mother reached home, and 
showed in her air and countenance the goods news she 
brought to her son. “My son,” said she, “you may rejoice 
you are arrived at the height of your desires. The sultan 
has declared that you shall marry the Princess Buddir al 
Buddoor. He waits for you with impatience.” 


Aladdin, enraptured with this news, made his mother very 
little reply, but retired to his chamber. There he rubbed 
his lamp, and the obedient genie appeared. “Genie,” said 
Aladdin, “convey me at once to a bath, and supply me with 
the richest and most magnificent robe ever worn by a mon- 
arch.” No sooner were the words out of his mouth than 
the genie rendered him, as well as himself, invisible, and 
transported him into a hummum* of the finest marble of 
all sorts of colors; where he was undressed, without seeing 
by whom, in a magnificent and spacious hall. He was then 
well rubbed and washed with various scented waters. After 
he had passed through several degrees of heat, he came out 
quite a different man from what he was before. His skin 
was clear as that of a child, his body lightsome and free; 
and when he returned into the hall, he found, instead of his 
own poor raiment, a robe, the magnificence of which as- 
tonished him. The genie helped him to dress, and when 
he had done, transported him back to his own chamber, 


* A Turkish word for a bath. 
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where he asked him if he had any other commands. “Yes,” 
answered Aladdin, “bring me a charger that surpasses in 
beauty and goodness the best in the sultan’s stables; with 
a saddle, bridle, and other caparisons to correspond with 
his value. Furnish also twenty slaves, as richly clothed as 
those who carried the present to the sultan, to walk by my 
side and follow me, and twenty more to go before me in 
two ranks. Besides these, bring my mother six women 
slaves to attend her, as richly dressed at least as any of 
the Princess Buddir al Buddoor’s, each carrying a complete 
dress fit for any sultaness. I want also ten thousand pieces 
of gold in ten purses; go, and make haste.” 

As soon as Aladdin had given these orders, the genie 
disappeared, but presently returned with the horse, the forty 
slaves, ten of whom carried each a purse containing ten 


thousand pieces of gold, and six women slaves, each carrying | 


on her head a different dress for Aladdin’s mother, wrapt 
up in a piece of silver tissue, and presented them all to 
Aladdin. . 

He presented the six women slaves to his mother, telling 
her they were her slaves, and that the dresses they had 
brought were for her use. Of the ten purses Aladdin took 
four, which he gave to his mother, telling her, those were 
to supply her with necessaries; the other six he left in 
the hands of the slaves who brought them, with an order 
to throw them by handfuls among the people as they went 
to the sultan’s palace. The six slaves who carried the purses 
he. ordered likewise to march before him, three on the right 
hand and three on the left. 

When Aladdin had thus prepared himself for his first 
interview with the sultan, he dismissed the genie, and im- 
mediately mounting his charger, began his march, and though 
he never was on horseback before, appeared with a grace 
the most experienced horseman might envy. The innumer- 
able concourse of people through whom he passed made the 
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air echo with their acclamations, especially every time the 
six slaves who carried the purses threw handfuls of gold 
among the populace. 

On Aladdin’s arrival at the palace, the sultan was sur- 
prised to find him more richly and magnificently robed than 
he had ever been himself, and was impressed with his good 
looks and dignity of manner, which were so different from 
what he expected in the son of one so humble as Aladdin’s 
mother. He embraced him with all the demonstrations 
of: joy, and when he would have fallen at his feet, held him 
by the hand, and made him sit near his throne. He shortly 
after led him amidst the sounds of trumpets, hautboys, and 
all kinds of music, to a magnificent entertainment, at which 
the sultan and Aladdin ate by themselves, and the great 
lords of the court, according to their rank and dignity, sat 
at different tables. After the feast, the sultan sent for the 
chief cadi, and commanded him to draw up a contract of 
marriage between the Princess Buddir al Buddoor and Alad- 
din. When the contract had been drawn, the sultan asked 
Aladdin if he would stay in the palace and complete the 
ceremonies of the marriage that day. “Sire,” said Aladdin, 
“though great is my impatience to enter on the honor granted 
me by your majesty, yet I beg you to permit me first to 
build a palace worthy to receive the princess your daughter. 
I pray you to grant me sufficient ground near your palace, 
and I will have it completed with the utmost expedition.” 
The sultan granted Aladdin his request, and again embraced 
him. After which he took his leave with as much politeness 
as if he had been bred up and had always lived at court. 

Aladdin returned home in the order he had come, amidst 
the acclamations of the people, who wished him all happiness 
and prosperity. As soon as he dismounted, he retired to 
his own chamber, took the lamp, and summoned the genie 
as usual, who professed his allegiance. “Genie,” said Aladdin, 
“build me a palace fit to receive the Princess Buddir al 
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Buddoor. Let its materials be made of nothing less than 
porphyry, jasper, agate, lapis lazuli, and the finest marble. 
Let its walls be massive gold and silver bricks laid alter- 
nately. Let each front contain six windows, and let the 
lattices of these (except one, which must. be left unfinished) 
be enriched with diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, so that 
they shall exceed everything of the kind ever seen in the 
world. Let there be an inner and outer court in front of 
the palace, and a spacious garden; but above all things, pro- 
vide a safe treasure-house, and fill it with gold and silver. 
Let there be also kitchens and storehouses, stables full of 
the finest horses, with their equerries and grooms and hunt- 
ing equipage, officers, attendants, and slaves, both men and 


women, to form a retinue for the princess and myself. Go 
and execute my wishes.” 


When Aladdin gave these commands to the genie, the 
sun was set. The next morning at daybreak the genie pre- 
sented himself, and, having obtained Aladdin’s consent, trans- 
ported him in a moment to the palace he had made. The 
genie led him through all the apartments, where he found 
officers and slaves, habited according to their rank and the 
services to which they were appointed. The genie then 
showed him the treasury, which was opened by a treasurer, 
where Aladdin saw large vases of different sizes, piled up 
to the top with money, ranged all around the chamber. The 
genie thence led him to the stables, where were some of the 
finest horses in the world, and the grooms busy in dressing 
them; from there they went to the storehouses, which were 
filled with all things necessary both for food and ornament. 


When Aladdin had examined every portion of the palace, 
and particularly the hall with the four-and-twenty windows, 
and found it far to exceed his fondest expectations, he said, 
“Genie, there is one thing wanting, a fine carpet for the 
princess to walk upon from the sultan’s palace to mine, Lay 
one down immediately.“ The genie disappeared, and Aladdin 
saw what he desired executed in an instant. The genie then 
returned, and carried him to his own home. 

When the sultan’s porters came to open the gates, they 
were amazed to find what had been an unoccupied garden 
filled up with a magnificent palace, and a splendid carpet 
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extending to it all the way from the sultan’s palace. They 
told the strange tidings to the grand vizier, who informed 
the sultan, who exclaimed, “It must be Aladdin’s palace, 
which I gave him leave to build for my daughter. He has 
wished to surprise us, and let us see what wonders can be done 
in only one night.” 

Aladdin, on his being conveyed by the genie to his own 
home,. requested his mother to go to the Princess Buddir 
al Buddoor, and tell her that the palace would be ready for 
her reception in the evening. She went, attended by her 
women slaves, in the same order as on the preceding day. 
Shortly after her arrival at the princess’s apartment, the 
sultan himself came in, and was surprised to find her, whom 
he knew as his suppliant at his divan in such humble guise, 
to be now more richly and sumptuously attired than his own 
daughter. This gave him a higher opinion of Aladdin, who 
took such care of his mother, and made her share his wealth 
and honors. Shortly after her departure, Aladdin, mounting 
his horse, and attended by his retinue of magnificent at- 
tendants, left his paternal home forever, and went to the 
palace in the same pomp as on the day before. Nor did 
he forget to take with him the Wonderful Lamp, to which 
he owed all his good fortune, nor to wear the Ring which 
was given him as a talisman. The sultan entertained Aladdin 
with the utmost magnificence, and at night, on the con- 
clusion of the marriage ceremonies, the princess took leave 
of the sultan her father. Bands of music led the procession, 
followed by a hundred state ushers, and the like number 
of black mutes, in two files, with their officers at their head. 
Four hundred of the sultan’s young pages carried flambeaux 
on each side, which, together with the illuminations of the 
sultan’s and Aladdin’s palaces, made it as light as day. In 
this order the princess, conveyed in her litter, and accom- 
panied.also by Aladdin’s mother, carried in a superb litter 
and attended by her women slaves, proceeded on the carpet 
which was spread from the sultan’s palace to that of Aladdin. 
On her arrival Aladdin was ready to receive her at the 
entrance, and led her into a large hall, illuminated with an 
infinite number of wax candles, where a noble feast was 
served up. The dishes were of massy gold, and contained 
the most delicate viands. The vases, basins, and goblets 
were gold also, and of exquisite workmanship, and all the 
other ornaments and embellishments cf the hall were answer- 
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able to this display. The princess, dazzled to see so much 
riches collected in one place, said to Aladdin, “I thought, . 
prince, that nothing in the world was so beautiful as the 
sultan my father’s palace, but the sight of this hall alone 
is sufficient to show I was deceived.” 

When the supper was ended, there entered a company 
of female dancers, who performed, according to the custom 
of the country, singing at the same time verses in praise 
of the bride and bridegroom. About midnight Aladdin’s 
mother conducted the bride to the nuptial apartment, and 
he soon after retired. 

The next morning the attendants of Aladdin presented 
themselves to dress him, and brought him another habit, 
as rich and magnificent as that worn the day before. He 
then ordered one of the horses to be got ready, mounted 
him, and went in the midst of a large troop of slaves to the 
sultan’s palace to entreat him to take a repast in the princess’s 
palace, attended by his grand vizier and all the lords of his 
court. The sultan consented with pleasure, rose up im- 
mediately, and, preceded by the principal officers of his 
palace and followed by all the great lords of his court, ac- 
companied Aladdin. 

The nearer the sultan approached Aladdin’s palace, the 
more he was struck with its beauty; but when he entered 
it, came into the hall, and saw the windows enriched with 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, all large, perfect stones, he was 
completely surprised, and said to his son-in-law, “This palace 
is one of the wonders of the world; for where in all the world 
besides shall we find walls built of massy gold and silver, 
and diamonds, rubies, and emeralds composing the windows? 
But what surprises me is, that a hall of this magnificence 
should be left with one of its windows incomplete and un- 
finished.” “Sire,” answered Aladdin, “the omission was 
by design, since I wished that you should have the 
‘glory of finishing this hall.” “I take your intention kindly,” 
said the sultan, “and will give orders about it immediately.” 

After the sultan had finished this magnificent entertain- 
ment, provided for him and for his court by Aladdin, he 
was informed that the jewellers and goldsmiths attended; 
upon which he returned to the hall, and showed them the 
window which was unfinished. “I sent for you,” said he, 
“to fit up this window in as great perfection as the rest. 
Examine them well, and make all the dispatch you can.” 
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3 re jewellers oe goldsmiths examined the three-and- 
Bae ace 8 windows with great attention, and after they had 
l consulted together, to know what each could furnish, they 
returned, and presented themselves before the sultan, whose 
Ast principal jeweller, undertaking to speak for the rest, said, 
Sire, we are all willing to exert our utmost care and in- 
daustry to obey you; but among us all we cannot furnish 
=~ jewels enough for so great a work, „ have more than are 
necessary, said the sultan; come to my palace, and you 
shall choose what may answer your purpose.” 


When the sultan returned to his palace, he ordered his 
ane jewels to be brought out, and the jewellers took a great 
aauantity, particularly those Aladdin had made him a present 
oe of, which they soon used, without making any great advance 
in their work. They came again several times for more, 
and in a month's time had not finished half their work. In 
se short; they used’ all the jewels the sultan had, and borrowed 
of the vizier, but yet the work was not half done. 
Aladdin, who knew that all the sultan’s endeavors to make 
this window like the rest were in vain, sent for the jewellers 
5 goldsmiths, and not only commanded them to desist from 
their work, but ordered them to undo what they had begun, 
and to carry all their jewels back to the sultan and to the 
_ vizier. They undid in a few hours what they had been six 
weeks about, and retired, leaving Aladdin alone in the hall. 
= He took the lamp, which he carried about him, rubbed it, 
| and presently the genie appeared. Genie,“ said Aladdin, 
I ordered thee to leave one of the four-and-twenty windows 
of this hall imperfect, and thou hast executed my commands 
= _ punctually; now I would have thee make it like the rest.” 
ae . genie immediately disappeared. Aladdin went out of 

the hall, and returning soon after, found the window, as 
he wished it to be, like the others. 

In the meantime, the jewellers and goldsmiths repaired to 
Bod the palace, and were introduced into the sultan’s presence; 
where the chief jeweller presented the precious stones which 

bie had brought back. The sultan asked them if Aladdin 
had given them any reason for so doing, and they answering 
that he had given them none, he ordered a horse to be 
c brought, which he mounted, and rode to his son-in-law’s 
ai aes with some few attendants on foot, to inquire why 
Be. had ordered the completion of the window to be stopped. 
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Aladdin met him at the gate, and without giving any reply t FAEN 


to his inquiries conducted him to the grand saloon, where 


sultan, to his great surprise, found the window, which was 


left imperfect, to correspond exactly with the others. He S 


fancied at first that he was mistaken, and examined the two 
windows on each side, and afterward all the four-and-twenty; 
but when he was convinced that. the window which several 
workmen had been so long about was finished in so short 
a time, he embraced Aladdin and kissed him between the 
eyes. “My son,” said he, “what a man you are to do such 
surprising things always in the twinkling of an eye! there 
is not your fellow in the world; the more I know, the more 
I admire you.” 

The sultan returned to the palace, and after this went 
frequently to the window to contemplate and admire the 
wonderful palace of- his son-in-law, 


Aladdin did not confine himself in his palace, but went 


with much state, sometimes to one mosque, and sometimes 
to another, to prayers, or to visit the grand vizier or the 
principal lords of the court. Every time he went out, he 
caused two slaves, who walked by the side of his horse, to 
throw handfuls of money among the people as he passed 
through the streets and squares. This generosity gained him 
the love and blessings of the people, and it was common for 
them to swear by his head. Thus Aladdin, while he paid 
all respect to the sultan, won by his affable behavior and 
liberality the affections of the people. 

Aladdin had conducted himself in this manner several 


years when the African magician, who had for some years 


dismissed him from his recollection, determined to inform 
himself with certainty whether he perished, as he supposed, 
in the subterranean cave or not. After he had resorted to 
a long course of magic ceremonies, and had formed a horo- 
scope by which to ascertain Aladdin’s fate, what was his 
surprise to find the appearances to declare that Aladdin, in- 
stead of dying in the cave, had made his escape, and was 
living in royal splendor, by the aid of the genie of the won 
derful lamp! 

On the very next day, the magician set out and travelled 
with the utmost haste to the capital of China, where, on his 
arrival, he took up his lodgings in a khan. 

He then quickly learnt about the wealth, charities, Happ 
ness, and splendid palace of Prince Aladdin. Directly he 
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saw the wonderful fabric, he knew that none but the genies, 
the slaves of the lamp, could have performed such wonders, 
and, piqued to the quick at Aladdin’s high estate, he re- 
turned to the khan. 

On his return he had recourse to an operation of geomancy 
to find out where the lamp was—whether Aladdin carried 
it about with him, or where he left it. The result of his 
consultation informed him, to his great joy, that the lamp 
was in the palace. Well,“ said he, rubbing his hands in 
glee, “I shall have the lamp, and I shall make Aladdin return 
to his original mean condition.” 

The next day the magician learnt, from the chief superin- 
tendent of the khan where he lodged, that Aladdin had gone 
on a hunting expedition, which was to last for eight days, 
of which only three had expired. The magician wanted to 
know no more. He resolved at once on his plans. He went 
to a coppersmith, and asked for a dozen copper lamps; the 
master of the shop told him he had not so many by him, 
but if he would have patience until the next day, he would 
have them ready. The magician appointed his time, and 
desired him to take care that they should be handsome and 
well polished. 

The next day the magician called for the twelve lamps, 
paid the man his full price, put them into a basket hanging 
on his arm, and went directly to Aladdin’s palace. As he 
approached, he began crying, “Who will exchange old lamps 
for new ones?” As he went along, a crowd of children 
collected, who hooted, and thought him, as did all who 
chanced to be passing by, a madman or a fool, to offer to 
exchange new lamps for old ones. 

The African magician regarded not their scoffs, hootings, 
or all they could say to him, but still continued crying, “Who 
will exchange old lamps for new ones?” He repeated this 
so often, walking backward and forward in front of the 
Palace, that the princess, who was then in the hall with the 
four-and-twenty windows, hearing a man cry something, 
and seeing a great mob crowding about him, sent one of her 
women slaves to know what he cried. 

The slave returned, laughing so heartily that the princess 
rebuked her. “Madam,” answered the slave, laughing still, 
“who can forbear laughing, to see an old man with a basket 
on his arm, full of fine new lamps, asking to exchange them 
for old Ones? The children and mob crowding about him, 
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so that he can hardly stir, make all the noise they can in 


-= derision of him.” 


Another female slave, hearing this, said, “Now you speak 
of lamps, I know not whether the princess may have ob- 
served it, but there is an old one upon a shelf of the Prince 
Aladdin’s robing-room, and whoever owns it will not be 
sorry to find a new one in its stead. If the princess chooses, 
she may have the pleasure of trying if this old man is so 
silly as to give a new lamp for an old one, without taking 
anything for the exchange.” 

The princess, who knew not the value of the lamp and 
the interest that Aladdin had to keep it safe, entered into the 
pleasantry, and commanded a slave to take it and make the 
exchange. The slave obeyed, went out of the hall, and no 
sooner got to the palace gates than he saw the African 
magician, called to him, and showing him the old lamp, said, 
“Give me a new lamp for this.” 

The magician never doubted but this was the lamp he 
wanted. There could be no other such in this palace, where 
every utensil was gold or silver. He snatched it eagerly out 
of the slave’s hand, and thrusting it as far as he could into 
his breast, offered him his basket, and bade him choose which 
he liked best. The slave picked out one and carried it to the 
princess; but the exchange was no sooner made than the 
place rang with the shouts of the children, deriding the ma- 
gician’s folly. 

The African magician stayed no longer near the palace, 
nor cried any more, New lamps for old ones,” but made 
the best of his way to his khan. He had accomplished his 
purpose, and by his silence he got rid of the children and 
the mob. 

As soon as he was out of sight of the two palaces, he 
hastened down to the least-frequented streets; and having 
no more occasion for his lamps or basket, set all down in 
a spot where nobody saw him; then going down another 
street or two, he walked till he came to one of the city 
gates, and pursuing his way through the suburbs, which were 
very extensive, at length reached a lonely spot, where he 
stopped till the darkness of night, as the most suitable time 
for the design he had in contemplation. When it became 
quite dark, he pulled the lamp out of his breast and rubbed 
it. At that summons the genie appeared, and said, What 
wouldst thou have? I am ready to obey thee as thy slave, 
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and the slave of all those who have that lamp in their hands; 
both I and the other slaves of the lamp.” “I command thee,” 
- replied the magician, to transport me immediately, and the 
palace which thou and the other slaves of the lamp have built 
in this city, with all the people in it, to Africa.” The genie 
made no reply, but with the assistance of the other genies, 
the slaves of the lamp, immediately transported him and the 
palace, entire, to the spot whither he had been desired to 
convey it. . 

Early the next morning, when the sultan, according to 
custom, went to contemplate and admire Aladdin’s palace, 
his amazement was unbounded to find that it could nowhere 
be seen. He could not comprehend how so large a palace, 
which he had seen plainly every day for some years, should, 
vanish so soon and not leave the least trace behind. In his 
perplexity he ordered the grand vizier to be sent for with 
expedition. 

The grand vizier, who, in secret, bore no good will to 
Aladdin, intimated his suspicion that the palace was built 
by magic, and that Aldddin had made his hunting excursion 
an excuse for the removal of his palace with the same sud- 
denness with which it had been erected. He induced the 

sultan to send a detachment of his guard, and to have Aladdin 
seized as a prisoner of state. On his son-in-law’s being 
brought before him, he would not hear a word from him, 
but ordered him to be put to death. The decree caused so 
much discontent among the people, whose affection Aladdin 
had secured by his largesses and charities, that the sultan, 
fearful of an insurrection, was obliged to grant him his life. 
When Aladdin found himself at liberty, he again addressed 
the sultan: “Sire, I pray you to let me know the crime by 
which I have thus lost the favor of thy countenance.” “Your 
crime!” answered the sultan, “wretched man! do you not 
know it? Follow me, and I will show you.” The sultan 
then took Aladdin into the apartment from which he was 
wont to look at and admire his palace, and said, “You ought 
to know where your palace stood; look, mind, and tell me 
what has become of it.” Aladdin did so, and being utterly 
amazed at the loss of his palace, was speechless. At last 
recovering himself, he ‘said, “It is true, I do not see the 
palace. It is vanished; but I had no concern in its removal. 
I beg you to give me forty days, and if in that time I cannot 
restore it, I will offer my head to be disposed of at your 
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pleasure.” “I give you the time you ask, ‘but at the end of 
forty days, forget not to present yourself before me.” 

Aladdin: went out of the sultan’s ‘palace in a condition 
of exceeding humiliation. The lords who had courted him in 
the days of his splendour, now declined to have any communi- 
cation with him. For three days he wandered about the city, 
exciting the wonder and compassion of the multitude by 
asking everybody he met if he had seen his palace, or could 
tell him anything of it. On the third day he wandered into 
the country, and as he was approaching a river, he fell down 
the bank with so much violence that he rubbed the ring which 
the magician had given him so hard by holding on the rock 
to save himself, that immediately the same genie appeared 
whom he had seen in the cave where the magician had left 
‘him. “What wouldst thou have?” said the genie, “I am ready 
to obey thee as thy slave, and the slave of all those that 
have that ring on their finger; both I and the other slaves 
of the ring.” 

Aladdin, agreeably surprised at an offer of help so little 
expected, replied, “Genie, show me where the palace I caused 
to be built now stands, or transport it back where it first 
stood.” “Your command,” answered the genie, “is not wholly 
in my power; I am only the slave of the ring, and not of 
the lamp.” “I command thee, then,” replied: Aladdin, by 
the power of the ring, to transport me to the spot where my 
palace stands, in what part of the world soever it may be.” 
These words were no sooner out of his mouth, than the 
genie transported him into Africa, to the midst of a large 
plain, where his palace stood, at no great distance from a 
city, and placing him exactly under the window of the 
princess’s apartment, left him. 

Now it happened that shortly after Aladdin had been 
transported by the slave of the ring to the neighborhood of 
his palace, one of the attendants of the Princess Buddir al 
Buddoor, looking through the window, perceived him and 
instantly told her mistress. The princess, who ‘could not 
believe the joyful tidings, hastened herself to the window, 
and seeing Aladdin, immediately opened it. The noise of 
opening the window made Aladdin turn his head that way, 
and perceiving the princess, he saluted her with an air that 
expressed his joy. To lose no time,” said she to him, “I 
have sent to have the private door opened for you; enter and 
come up.” 
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The private door, which was just under the princess’s 
apartment, was soon opened and Aladdin conducted up into 
the chamber. It is impossible to express the joy of both 
at seeing each other after so cruel a separation. After em- 
bracing and shedding tears of joy, they sat down, and Alad- 
din said, “I beg of you, princess, to tell me what is become 
of an old lamp which stood upon a shelf in my robing- 
chamber.“ 

Alas!“ answered the princess, “I was afraid our mis- 
fortune might be owing to that lamp; and what grieves me 
most is, that I have been the cause of it. I was foolish enough 
to exchange the old lamp for a new one, and the next morn- 
ing I found myself in this unknown country, which I am told 
is Africa.” 

“Princess,” said Aladdin, interrupting her, “you have ex- 

plained all by telling me we are in Africa. I desire you 
only to tell me now if you know where the old lamp now 
is.” The African magician carries it carefully wrapt up in 
his besom,” said the princess; “and this I can assure you, 
because he pulled it out before me, and showed it to me in 
triumph.“ 
Princess,“ said Aladdin, “I think I have found the means 
to deliver you and to regain possession of the lamp, on which 
all my prosperity depends; to execute this design, it is 
necessary for me to go to the town. I shall return by 
noon, and will then tell you what must be done by you to 
insure success. In the mean time, I shall disguise myself, 
and I beg that the private door may be opened at the first 
knock.” 

When Aladdin was out of the palace, he looked round 
him on all sides, and perceiving a peasant going into the 
country, hastened after him; and when he had overtaken 
him, made a proposal to him to exchange clothes, which the 
man agreed to. When they had made the exchange, the 
countryman went about his business, and Aladdin entered 
the neighboring city. After traversing several streets, he 
came to that part of the town where the merchants and 
artisans had their particular streets according to their trades. 
He went into that of the druggists; and entering one of the 
largest and best furnished shops, asked the druggist if he 
had a certain powder, which he named. 

The druggist, judging Aladdin by his habit to be very poor, 
told him he had it, but that it was very dear; upon which 
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Aladdin, penetrating his thoughts, pulled out his purse, and 
showing him some gold, asked for half a dram of the powder; 
which the druggist weighed and gave him, telling him the 
price was a piece of gold. Aladdin put the money into his 
hand, and hastened to the palace, which he entered at once 
by the private door. When he came into the princess’s 
apartment, he said to her, “Princess, you must take your 
part in the scheme which I propose for our deliverance. You 
must overcome your aversion to the magician, and assume 
a most friendly manner toward him, and ask him to oblige 
you by partaking of an entertainment in your apartments. 
Before he leaves, ask him to exchange cups with you, which 
he, gratified at the honor you do him, will gladly do, when. 
you must give him the cup containing this powder. On drink- 
ing it he will instantly fall asleep, and we will obtain the 
lamp, whose slaves will do all our bidding, and restore us and 
the palace to the capital of China.” 

The princess obeyed to the utmost her husband’s in- 
structions. She assumed a look of pleasure on the next visit 
of the magician, and asked him to an entertainment, an in- 
vitation which he most willingly accepted. At the close of 
the evening, during which the princess had tried all she 
could to please him; she asked him to exchange cups with 
her, and giving the signal, had the drugged cup brought to 
her, which she gave to the magician. He drank it out of 
compliment to the princess to the very last drop, when he 
fell backward lifeless on the sofa. 

The princess, in anticipation of the success of her scheme, 
had so placed her women from the great hall to the foot of 
the staircase, that the word was no sooner given that the 
African magician was fallen backward, than the door was 
opened, and Aladdin admitted to the hall. The princess rose 
from her seat, and ran, overjoyed, to embrace him; but he 
stopped her, and said, “Princess, retire to your apartment; 
and let me be left alone, while I endeavor to transport you 
back to China as speedily as you were brought from thence.” 

When the princess, her women, and slaves were gone out 
of the hall, Aladdin shut the door, and going directly to the 
dead body of the magician, opened: his vest, took out the 
lamp, which was carefully wrapped up; and when he rubbed 
it, the genie immediately appeared. “Genie,” said Aladdin, 
“I command thee to transport this palace instantly to the 
place whence it was brought hither.” The genie bowed his 
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head in token of obedience, and disappeared. Immediately 
the palace was transported into China, and its removal was 
only felt by two little shocks, the one when it was lifted up, 
| the other when it was set down, and both in a very short 
interval of time. 
On the morning after the restoration of Aladdin’s palace, 
the sultan was looking out of his window and mourning over 
the fate of his daughter, when he thought that he saw the 
Ẹ vacancy created by the disappearance of the palace to be 
| again filled up. 
| On looking more attentively, he was convinced beyond 
| the power of doubt that it was his son-in-law’s palace. Joy 
and gladness succeeded to sorrow and grief. He at once 
ordered a horse to be saddled, which he mounted that instant, 
thinking he could not make haste enough to the place. 

Aladdin rose that morning by daybreak, put on one of the 
most magnificent habits his wardrobe afforded, and went up 
into the hall of twenty-four windows, from which he per- 
ceived the sultan approaching, and received him at the foot 
of the great staircase, helping him to dismount. 

He led the sultan into the princess’s apartment. The 
happy father embraced his daughter with tears of joy: and 
the princess, on her side, afforded similar testimonies of her 
extreme pleasure. After a short interval, devoted to mutual 
explanations of all that had happened, the sultan restored 
Aladdin to his favor, and expressed his regret for the appar- 
ent harshness with which he had treated him. My son,” 
| said he, “be not displeased at my proceedings against you; 
i they arose from my paternal love, and therefore you ought 
to forgive the excesses to which it hurried me.” “Sire,” 

replied Aladdin, “I have not the least reason to complain of 
your conduct, since you did nothing but what your duty 
2 required. This infamous magician, the basest of men, was 
| the sole cause of my misfortune.” 

The African magician, who was thus twice foiled in his 
endeavor to ruin Aladdin, had a younger brother, who was 
| as skillful a magician as himself, and exceeded him in wicked- 
mess and hatred of mankind. By mutual agreement they 
| communicated with each other once a year, however widely 
| Separate might be their places of residence from each other. 
| The younger brother not having received as usual his annual 
| communication, prepared to take a horoscope and ascertain 
his brother’s proceedings. He, as well as his brother, always 
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carried a geomantic ‘square instrument about him. He pre- 
pared the sand, cast the points, and drew the figures. On 
examining the planetary crystal, he found that his brother 
was no longer living, but had been poisoned; and by another 
observation, that he was in the capital of the kingdom of 
China; also, that the person who had poisoned him was of 
mean birth, though married to a princess, a sultan’s daughter. 

When the magician had informed himself of his brother’s 
fate, he resolved immediately to revenge his death, and at 
once departed for China; where, after crossing plains, rivers, 
mountains, deserts, and a long tract of country without delay, 
he arrived after incredible fatigues. When he came to the 
capital of China, he took a lodging at a khan. His magic 
art soon revealed to him that Aladdin was the person who 
had been the cause of the death of his brother. He had 
heard, too, all the persons of repute in the city talking of a 
woman called Fatima, who was retired from the world, and 
of the miracles she wrought. As he fancied that this woman 
might be serviceable to him in the project he had conceived, 
he made more minute inquiries, and requested to be informed 
more particularly who that holy woman was, and what sort of 
miracles she performed. 

“What!” said the person whom he addressed, “have you 
never seen or heard of her? She is the admiration of the 
whole town, for her fasting, her austerities, and her exem- 
plary life. Except Mondays and Fridays, she never stirs out 
of her little cell; and on those days on which she comes into 
the town she does an infinite deal of good; for there is not 
a person who is diseased but she puts her hand on him and 
. cures him.” 

Having acertained the place where the hermitage of this 
holy woman was, the magician went at night, and plunging 
a poniard into her heart, killed this good woman. In the 
morning he dyed his face of the same hue as hers, and array- 
ing himself in her garb, taking her veil, the large necklace 
she wore round her waist, and her stick, went straight to the 
palace of Aladdin. 

As soon as the people saw the holy woman, as they 
imagined him to be, they presently gathered about him in 
a great crowd. Some begged his blessing, others kissed his 
hand, and others, more reserved, only the hem of his gars 
ment: while others, suffering from disease, stooped for him 
to lay hands upon them; which he did, muttering some words 
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in form of prayer, and, in short, conterfeiting so well, that 


everybody took him for the holy woman. He came at last 
to the square before Aladdin’s palace. The crowd and the 
noise were so great that the princess, who was in the hall of 
_ four-and-twenty windows, heard it, and asked what was the 
matter. One of her women told her it was a great crowd of 
people collected about the holy woman to be cured of diseases 
by the imposition of her hands. 
The princess, who had long heard of this holy woman, 
but had never seen her, was very desirous to have some con- 
= versation with her; perceiving which, the chief officer told 
her it was an easy matter to bring the woman to her, if she 
desired and commanded it; and the princess expressing her 
wishes, he immediately sent four slaves for the pretended 
_ holy woman. ) 
JA As soon as the crowd saw the attendants from the palace, 
or they made way; and the magician, perceiving also that they 
== — were coming for him, advanced to meet them, overjoyed to 
_ find his plot succeed so well. “Holy woman,” said one of the 
slaves, “the princess wants to see you, and has sent us for 
= you.” “The princess does me too great an honor,” replied 
the false Fatima; “I am ready to obey her command,” and 
= atthe same time followed the slaves to the palace. 

When the pretended Fatima had made her obeisance, the 
princess said, “My good mother, I have one thing to request, 
which you must not refuse me; it is, to stay with me, that 
you may edify me with your way of living, and that I may 

learn from your good example.” Princess,“ said the counter- 
feit Fatima, “I beg of you not to ask what I cannot consent 
to without neglecting my prayers and devotion.” “That shall 
be no hindrance to you,” answered the princess; “I have a 
great many apartments unoccupied; you shall choose which 
_ you like best, and have as much liberty to perform your devo- 
tions as if you were in your own cell.” 
| The magician, who really desired nothing more than to 
introduce himself into the palace, where it would be a much 
easier matter for him to execute his designs, did not long 
excuse himself from accepting the obliging offer which the 
princess made him. Princess, said he, “whatever resolution 
a poor wretched woman as I am may have made to renounce 
"the pomp and grandeur of this world, I dare not presume to 
=~ Oppose the will and commands of so pious and charitable a 
princess.“ 
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Upon this the princess, rising up, said, “Come with me, 
I will show you what vacant apartments I have, that you may 
make choice of that you like best.” The magician followed 
the princess, and of all the apartments she showed him, made 
choice of that which was the worst, saying that was too good 
for him, and that he only accepted it to please her. e 

Afterward the princess would have brought him back 
again into the great hall to make him dine with her; but he, 
considering that he should then be obliged to show his face, 
which he had always taken care to conceal with Fatima’s 
veil, and fearing that the princess should find out that he 
was not Fatima, begged of her earnestly to excuse him, tell- 
ing her that he never ate anything but bread and dried fruits, 
and desired to eat that slight repast in his own apartment. 
The princess granted his request, saying, “You may be as 
free here, good mother, as if you were in your own cell; T 
will order you a dinner, but remember, I expect you as soon 
as you have finished your repast.” | 

After the princess had dined, and the false Fatima had 
been sent for by one of the attendants, he again waited upon 
her. “My good mother,” said the princess, “I am overjoyed 
to see so holy a woman as yourself, who will confer a bless- 
ing upon this palace. But now I am. speaking of the palace, 
pray how do you like it? And before I show it all to you; 
tell me first what you think of this hall.” 

Upon this question, the counterfeit Fatima surveyed the 
hall from one end to the other. When he had examined it 
well, he said to the princess, “As far as such a solitary being 
as I am, who am unacquainted with what the world calls 
beautiful, can judge, this hall is truly admirable; there wants 
but one thing.“ What is that, good mother?” demanded the 
princess; “tell me, I conjure you. For my part, I always 
believed, and have heard say, it wanted nothing; but if it 
does, it shall be supplied.” 

“Princess,” said the false Fatima, with great dissimulation, 
“forgive me the liberty I have taken; but my opinion is, if 
it can be of any importance, that if a roc’s egg were hung up 
in the middle of the dome, this hall would have no parallel 
in the four quarters of the world, and your palace would be 
the wonder of the universe.” 

“My good mother,” said the princess, “what is a roc, and 
where may one get an egg?” Princess,“ replied the pres 
tended Fatima, it is a bird of prodigious size, which inhabits) 
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the summit of Mount Caucasus; the architect who built your 
palace can get you one.’ 

After the princess had thanked the false Fatima for what 
she believed her good advice, she conversed with her upon 
other matters; but could not forget the roc’s egg, which she 
_ resolved to request of Aladdin when next he should visit his 
apartments. He did.so in the course of that evening, and 
shortly after he entered, the princess thus addressed him: 
“I always believed that our palace was the most superb, mag- 
nificent, and complete in the world; but I will tell you now 
what it wants, and that is a roc’s egg hung up in the midst 
of the dome.” “Princess,” replied Aladdin, “it is enough that 
you think it wants such an ornament; you shall see by the 
diligence which I use in obtaining it, that there is nothing 
which I would not do for your sake.” 

Aladdin left the Princess Buddir al Buddoor that moment, 
and went up into the hall of four-and-twenty windows, where, 
pulling out of his bosom the lamp, which after the danger 
he had been exposed to he always carried about him, he 
rubbed it; upon which the genie immediately appeared. 
Genie, said Aladdin, “I command thee, in the name of this 
lamp, bring a roc’s egg to be hung up in the middle of the 
dome of the hall of the palace.” Aladdin had no sooner 
pronounced these words, than the hall shook as if ready to 
fall; and the genie said in a loud and terrible voice, “Is it not 
enough that I and the other slaves of the lamp have done 
everything for you, but you, by an unheard-of ingratitude, 
must command me to bring my master, and hang him up in 
the midst of this dome? This attempt deserves that you, the 
princess, and the: palace, should be immediately reduced to 
ashes; but you are spared because this request does not come 
from yourself. Its true author is the brother of the African 
magician, your enemy whom you have destroyed. He is now 
in your palace, disguised in the habit of the holy woman 
Fatima, whom he has murdered; at his suggestion your wife 
makes this pernicious demand. His design is to kill you, 
therefore take care of yourself.” After these words the genie 
disappeared. l 

Aladdin resolved at once what to do. He returned to the 
princess’s apartment, and without mentioning a word of what 
had happened, sat down, and complained of a great pain 
which had suddenly seized his head. On hearing this, the 
princess told him how she had invited the holy Fatima to stay 
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with her, and that she was now in the palace; and at the 
request of the prince, ordered her to be summoned at once. 


When the pretended Fatima came, Aladdin said, “Come 
hither, good mother; I am glad to see you here at so for- 
tunate a time. I am tormented with a violent pain in my 
head, and request your assistance, and hope you will not 
refuse me that cure which you impart to afflicted persons.” 
So saying, he arose, but held down his head. The counterfeit 
Fatima advanced toward him, with his hand all the time on 
à dagger concealed in his girdle under his gown; which 
Aladdin observing, he snached the weapon from his hand, 
pierced him to the heart with his own dagger, and then 
pushed him down on the floor. 


“My dear prince, what have you done?” cried the princess, 
in surprise. “You have killed the holy woman!” “No, my 
princess,” answered Aladdin, with emotion, “I have not killed 
Fatima, but a villain who would have assassinated me if I had 
not prevented him. This wicked man,” added he, uncovering 
his face, “is the brother of the magician who attempted our 
ruin, He has strangled the true Fatima, and disguised him- 
self in her clothes with intent to murder me.” Aladdin then 
informed her how the genie had told him these facts, and 
how narrowly she and the palace had escaped destruction 
through his treacherous suggestion which had led to her 
request. 


Thus was Aladdin delivered from the persecution of the 
two brothers, who were magicians. Within a few years after- 
ward, the sultan died in a good old age, and as he left no 
male children, the Princess Buddir al Buddoor succeeded him, 
and she and Aladdin reigned together many years, and left 
a numerous and illustrious posterity. 
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Success 
As the Attainment and Preservation of a Practical Ideal 


— 


The Business Philosophy of Lord Bacon 
By A. H. Gamble 


Tycho Brahe, the great astronomer, describes a wonderful 
star in the constellation Cassiopeia which was first noticed 
November 11th, 1572, as a star of the fourth magnitude. It 
rapidly increased in brilliancy until it rivalled and outshone 
the Dog Star Sirius of the first magnitude. It increased yet 
more until it shone as the planet Venus at her nearest con- 
junction: to earth. Astronomers and wise men wondered. 
Superstitious people feared and trembled. Less than three 
months before had occurred the awful St. Bartholomew 
horror, when France heaped to herself bloody infamy. Many 
people said, the very heavens cried for vengence, and the day 
of doom had come. Bethlehem’s star which announced the 
birth of the Prince of Peace, had again returned, announcing 
the coming of the Son of Man in the Last Judgment. For 
seventeen months this star was visible, then slowly faded in 
the far depths of infinite space. 

A little English boy, grave and thoughtful, watched with 
wonder eyes the glowing and fading of this strange visitor 
from the Unknown. He was the youngest child of Sir Nicho- 
las Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, under Queen 
Elizabeth. At this time he was eleven years of age, being but 
three years older than Shakespeare. These two boys were 
destined to become the greatest men of their age. “One 
‘glanced from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven,’ as a 
poet. The other taught men to look abroad into God’s world 
and by patient experiment to find their way from outward 
signs to knowledge of the inner working of those laws of 
Nature which are fixed energies, appointed by the wisdom of 
the Creator, as sources of all that we see and use.” 
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We do not know what impression the blazing star made on 
the eight-year-old son of the “trader in farm produce,” at 
Stratford-on-Avon; but we do know how profoundly it moved 
the eleven-year-old son of the Queen’s Lord Keeper, at York 
House, in London. Like all children he asked questions; 
unlike many, the habit grew and never ceased. He was the 
greatest questioner of two centuries. The effect of this 
astronomical puzzle was not lost on young Francis Bacon. It 
awoke in him a great idea. To all his queries no one could 
give intelligent answer. Science did not, and could not, rise 
up and explain. To his growing philosophic boy mind, Sci- 
ence was just as weak and helpless in nearly every other 
field. Why was this? Nature surely used no padlocks to 
seal her secrets. She was ever kind and inviting. Why were 
we circumscribed? Who placed the limits? Why these bars? 
Neither the speculative philosophy, nor the dogmatic theolo- 
gy of the age, essayed anything but most vague and unsatis- 
factory explanations, 

* * * * * 

The idea grew into a fixed purpose. If our study of 
nature be thus barren, it must be wrong in method. Why not 
a better method? I will devote my life to finding a new 
path for humanity.” ö 

At the age of twelve he entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Nearly four years' feeding on the dry dust heaps of 
the so-called humanities, and he leaves the university for a two 
years’ sojourn in France. In these years of thoughtful study 
and travel, he was laying foundations and making discoveries. 
With clear-eyed vision he dared take issue with existing 
standards of education and philosophy. In effect he said: 
All these waiting centuries we have been like spiders weaving 
cobwebs from our own brains, but getting nowhere, doing 
nothing. We travel in circles; we chase our own shadows; 
we stultify our powers by endless illogical deductions. We 
are laboriously learning, yet not coming nigh the truth. We 
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want not Sodom’s apples, but real luscious fruit. Must we 
forever quibble about philosophic conceits? Is there no prac- 
tical application of the learning and philosophy of the kingly 
intellects of ancient days, to present world conditions? 

It is related of Oliver Cromwell, that on a certain occasion, 
while making a tour of England he entered a stately cathedral. 
Noting a number of fine silver statues of nearly one-half life 
size, he asked the bishop, “And what are these?” “Images of 
the Holy Apostles, your Highness,” was the reply. And 
what do they here, thus idle?” said Cromwell. “Why are they 
not about their Master’s business? Take them down! To 
the mint with them! Make them into coin of the realm, that 
they may be of service to their Lord.” 

This incident strikingly illustrates Bacon’s view of the 
state of culture in his day. Men had adorned the great seats 
of learning, as Oxford and Cambridge, with many beautiful 
images of classic lore. These took the form of endless syllabi 
on dry Greek roots, or religious dogma; on learned disserta- 
tions or involved syllogism as to Plato’s concept of the Idea, 
or Socrates’ notion of the soul. These brain children became 
spoiled pets. The illogical conceits of this, that and the other 
teacher made intellectual chaos rather than cosmos. In Cam- 
bridge Bacon found dust heaps and cobwebs clingihg to the 
images of an inert philosophy. Like the great Lord Protector 
he commanded them to be taken out into the world of poten- 
tial activity and applied to its problems and its needs. 


* * * * * 

Here let us trace causes for conditions in Bacon's time. 
The eleventh and twelfth centuries witnessed a remarkable 
movement in Europe known as the period of the Crusades. 
The West went to the East. An empty tomb at Jerusalem 
was the bone of contention. That tomb in which the Christ 
was supposed to have lain was in the hands of the infidel 
Saracens. They had made themselves masters of Asia. Eight 
different Crusades left Europe to meet the Saracens and 
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capture the holy city of the tomb. The results of these 
strange, wild waves of semi-religious and military invasion 
from Europe into Asia were far-reaching. Out of it all rose 
the people. Feudalism fell. The Baron’s War burst the 
bonds of serfdom. The reaction of the awakening mind in 
Europe gave national and world consciousness. Reforma- 
tion, wave after wave, swept Europe. After the fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1451, the light of learning, philosophy, and 
science, burst in greater effulgence upon the people, eager to 
receive it. Stored up treasures of rare manuscripts, books, 
libraries, found their way into Italy, France and England. 
Great scholars came from the East to teach the West. The 
Renaissance was in full swing of progress. The spirit of 
liberty, religious, social, political, was in the air. Columbus 
braved the unknown, uncharted Western ocean and found a 
new world. At least a dozen other daring navigators had 
boldly pushed their adventurous prows into unknown seas, 
which revealed new lands and empires. Man's life was to be 
no longer a mere wild beast struggle. He stood on the thresh- 
old of New Dominion. The tyrannous dynasty of Fear was 
being attacked from many quarters. The ground swell of 
upheavel for popular government, and inalienable rights, was 
already alarming despots. It was a time of transition. 


Shackles were being broken. Opportunity knocked insistent- 
ly at the door of both palace and hovel. Enterprise beckoned 
from near and far to woo into new fields of endeavor. But 
conservatism is slow to take the initiative. The tyranny of 
custom is the foe to progress. Though the clock of time had 
struck the hour of deliverance and wider achievement for 
humanity, a Moses seemed slow in coming. The vision of 
the Burning Bush surely comes to rare souls as events de- 
mand. God chooses His leaders. 


“As some divinely gifted man— 
Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 
And grapples with his evil star; 
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Who makes by force his merit known, 
And lives to clutch the golden keys, 
‘To mould a mighty state’s decrees, 
And shape the whisper of the throne; 


And moving up from high to higher, 
Becomes on Fortune’s crowning slope 
The pillar of a people’s hope, 

The center of a world’s desire.” 


He came to his own. Now, looking back through the per- 
spective of nearly four hundred years we behold the noble 
figure of Francis Bacon topping the highest mountain peaks 
of sixteenth century. civilization. He stands the peer of any 
man of his age, the benefactor of his race, to remotest cycles 

* * * * * 

But we hasten to his great idea. Says a great historian: 
“Nothing is so dangerous to a stupid conservatism as an idea. 
It dashes down and breaks in pieces. It becomes courageous 
and persists in saying that light is light and darkness is 
darkness.” Bacon had an aim, a plan, as wide as humanity, 
as immortal as the human race. With the serenity of a master 
he looked out upon the world of his time. He saw a potential 
giant bound down with cords attached to stakes, driven into 
earth by Lilliputian hordes. The giant knew not his strength. 
Bacon himself was a Prometheus unbound. He applied his 
genius and kingly powers to the work of liberation. With 
the far-sighted strategy of a great general he planned his cam- 
paign. It was nothing less than the reorganization of all 
science and philosophy for the service of mankind. 

To this end he conceived his great work, the “Novum 
Organum.” None less than a king could have planned such 
a Herculean task. The “Novum Organum attacked the phil- 
osophy and science of the time and argued for a science based 
on experience and experiment. His ideas are best explained in 
his own words, a few excerpts of which are presented 
below. There has been a great deal of discussion as to how 
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original and how useful they are. Aristotle and the later 
Greeks had not neglected experiment, and Galileo was even 
then carrying on experiments of great value, but Bacon’s 
seems to be the first insistence that all science must go back 
to experience. This idea alone is epoch-making in the history 
of both science and philosophy.” 

Men live in circles. The circumference of one’s circle de- 
pends largely upon the capacity for unfoldment. Environ- 
ment makes little difference, if will and ability are present. 
The larger the circle the greater the area of achievement. 
Some men live in days only. They do not plan ahead; others 
live in months, years, decades. These have larger plans, 
wider horizons. 


“They see the promise from afar, 
By faith they bring it nigh.” 


Bacon’s plans compassed the centuries. His area was more 
than world-wide. He was so sure of his ground that he said, 
“The judgment and value of my work I leave to coming 
centuries.” Such was the scope of his vision that he might 
have said with a later poet seer: 


“I am the owner of the spheres, 
Of the seven stars and the solar years, 
Of Caesar’s hand and Plato’s brain, 
Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shakespeare’s strain.” 


He who lives in the eternities can plan his work only on 
the plane of divine circumferences. Note the reasons of this 
practical philosopher for undertaking his mighty task in the 
reorganization of science for the empire of man. 

* * * * * 


“Man, as the minister and interpreter of nature, does and 
understands as much as his observations on the order of 
nature, either with regard to things or the mind, permit 
kim, and neither knows nor is capable of more.” 


“The unassisted hand, and the understanding left to itself, 
possesses but little power. Effects are produced by the means 
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of instruments and helps, which the understanding requires 
no less than the hand. And as instruments either promote or 
regulate the motion of the hand, so those that are applied to 
the mind prompt or protect the understanding.” 

“Knowledge and human power are synonymous, since 
the ignorance of the cause frustrates the effect. For nature 
is only subdued by submission, and that which in contem- 
plative philosophy corresponds with the cause, in practical 
things becomes the rule.” 

“It would be madness, and inconsistency, to suppose that 
things which have never yet been performed, can be per- 
formed without employing some hitherto untried means.” 

“The sole cause and root of almost every defect in the 
sciences is this: that whilst we falsely admire and extol the 
R of the human mind, we do not search for its real 

elps. 

“The subtilty of nature is far beyond that of sense or of 
the understanding: so that the specious meditations, specula- 
tions, and theories of mankind are but a kind of insanity, only 
there is no one to stand by and observe it.” 

“As the present sciences are useless for the discovery of 
effects, so the present system of logic is useless for the dis- 
covery of the sciences.” 

“There are and can exist but two ways of investigating 
and discovering truth. The one hurries on rapidly from the 
senses and particulars to the most general axioms; and from 
them as principles and their supposed indisputable truth de- 
rives and discovers the intermediate axioms. This is the way 
now in use. The other constructs its axioms from the senses 
and particulars, by ascending continually and gradually, till it 
finally arrives at the most general axioms, which is the true 
but unattempted way.” 

“There is no small difference between the idols of the 

human mind, and the ideas of the divine mind; that is to say, 
between certain idle dogmas, and the real stamp and impres- 
sion of created objects, as they are found in nature.” 
-© “Tt is in vain to expect any great progress in the sciences 
by the superinducing or engrafting new matters upon old. An 
instauration must be made from the very foundations, if we 
do not wish to revolve forever in a circle, making only some 
slight and contemptible progress.” 

“Alexander Borgia said of the expedition of the French 
into Italy that they came with chalk in their hands to mark up 
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their lodgings, and not with weapons to force their passage. 
Even so do we wish our philosophy to make its way quietly 
into those minds that are fit for it, and of good capacity. 
For we have no need of contention where we differ in first 
principles, and our very, notions, and even in our forms of 
demonstration.“ 


We have but one simple method of delivering our senti- 
ments: namely, we must bring men to particulars, and their 
regular series and order, and they must for a while renounce 
their notions and begin to form an acquaintance with things.” 


* * * * * 


From the above quotations we are not to infer that Bacon 
was the discoverer of inductive philosophy, nor the father of 
experimental science. Man would through his guidance in 
some future generation be the master of nature and her 
forces. If he did not succeed in making any scientific dis- 
coveries himself or even in pointing out the particular steps 
by which others were to make them, he delivered a set of cau- 
tions as to the use of the human understanding, applicable to 
the pursuit of truth in all departments which have been scarce- 
ly added to, or improved upon since his time; and although 
they were not in themselves new discoveries, (being indeed 
the essential conditions of all inductive reasoning, by infer- 
ence), they were nevertheless in want of a new exposition; for 
some of the greatest intellects in the world had gone astray 
through imperfect observation. The manner of exposition 
was really and entirely new; an exposition so sound, so clear, 
so impressive, so moving, and at the same time so sober, 
simple and intelligible, that they have carried conviction with 
them and become the common possession of mankind.” 

Lord Macauley well says: The inductive method has 
been practiced ever since the beginning of the world by every 
human being. It is constantly practiced by the most ignorant 
clown, by the most thoughtless school boy, by the very child 
at the breast. That method leads the clown to the conclusion 
that if he sows barley he shall not reap wheat. By that 
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method the school boy learns that a cloudy day is the best for 
catching trout. The very infant we imagine is led by induc- 
tion to expect milk from his mother or nurse and none from 
his father. 


“Bacon was not the person who first showed that by the 
inductive method alone new truth could be discovered. But 
he was the person who first turned the minds of speculative 
men long occupied in verbal disputes to the discovery of 
new and useful truth; and by doing so he at once gave to the 
inductive method an importance and dignity which had never 
before belonged to it. 

“He was not the maker of that road; he was not the dis- 
coverer of that road; he was not the person who first surveyed 
and mapped that road. But he was the person who first called 
the public attention to an inexhaustible mine of wealth which 
had been utterly neglected and which was accessible by that 
road alone. By doing so, he caused that road which had pre- 
viously been trodden only by peasants and higglers to be 
frequented by a higher class of travellers. The art which 
Bacon taught was the art of inventing arts. The knowledge 
in which Bacon excelled all men was a knowledge of the 
mutual relations of all departments of knowledge. His under- 
standing resembled the tent which the fairy Parabanou gave 
to Prince Ahmed. Fold it; and it seemed a toy for the hand 
of a lady. Spread it; and the armies of powerful sultans 
might repose beneath its shade.” 


* * * * * 

Let us make clear just what we mean by induction and 
the inductive method. Little James Watt is watching his 
mother's teakettle. The fire is hot and the steam is issuing 
out of the spout. The vent is not large enough, so he ob- 
serves the lid bob up and down. He plugs the spout with a 
rag, and the lid lifts up completely. He places a weight on 
the lid, and the rag shoots out of the spout. He then gets a 
wooden plug and stops up the spout. . Lid and weight are then 
lifted. .The little boy says: “Mamma, steam can lift things. 
Why cannot we make it drive things?” Every step of the 
little boy’s investigation has been from the known to the 
unknown, from particulars to generals. He did not know he 
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was reasoning inductively, yet this kind of reasoning has har- 
nessed the power of steam to world commerce. Again, 
Thomas Edison goes one day to his telephone, a new and yet 
crude invention. Carelessly putting his hand to the board on 
which the delicate plate is attached which holds the wire, his 
finger tip touches thé back of the plate. A tiny, rough point 
pricks his finger as he talks, caused by the vibration from his 
voice. He has a new idea. Why cannot all vibrations be re- 
corded? After a half day’s study and experiment, he gave an 
expert workman certain orders. .The result was the phono- 
graph. Edison went from particulars to generals, from the 
known to the unknown. 

An Indian scout follows a trail and tells much about the 
party pursued by means of certain marks, tracks, clews, most 
keenly observed by his practiced eagle eye. In the midnight 
,blackness and storm he finds his way through the thick forest, 
though he cannot see his hand before his face. He keeps 
his direction by the sense of feeling, moss, bark, limbs of 
trees, fallen logs and the beating winds. Unknowingly he 
reasons from particulars to generals. He uses induction. He 
hunts and traps wild game, tells the time of day, makes fire, 
forms his canoe, whittles out his bow and arrows, all by the 
same method. 

So this great Bacon allied himself with reform on the 
practical, utility side of life. Though occupying the position 
of Lord Chancellor of England, he was the great Commoner 
of that period also—“and it was precisely because he was so, 
that his name makes so great an era in the history of the 
world. It was because he dug deep that he was able to pile 
high. It was because, in order to lay his foundations, he 
went down with those parts of human nature which lie low 
but which are not liable to change, that the fabric which he 
weaved has risen to so stately an elevation and stands with 
such immovable strength.” 

Bacon was a dreamer. Could he but awaken England and 
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the world to invent, discover, find out new things, apply knowl- 
edge to the betterment of conditions in the daily life of the 
working people, his mission and message would be a success. 

* * * * * 


Here are a few of his cherished dreams. 

First, in Medical Science: 

Life may be greatly prolonged by the most earnest study 
of environment, food, sanitation, proper dwellings, clothing, 
pure air and simple rudiments of education. 

So-called incurable diseases could be cured by deeper in- 
vestigation into causes and the application of science to the 
removal of these causes. The doctors of that day blindly 
followed the customs of two thousand years before, and were 
grossly ignorant of the simplest facts of physiology. 

.The mitigation of pain by anaesthetics in all surgery and 
acute forms of disease. But few anaesthetics were known, be- 
cause man was too lazy or indifferent about inquiring of na- 
ture. Her treasuries were accessible; the key could be found. 

Development of bodily strength and activity by systematic 
courses in physical exercise, breathing and eating. 


Second, in Chemistry: 


Wonderful advancement could be made in converting 
bodies into other bodies, association and dissociation of gases, 
mingling of fluids, and practical application of knowledge and 
discoveries to useful ends. 

A quicker method of maturations and clarifications in the 
compounding of drugs and medicines. 


Third, in Agriculture: 

Bacon paid a great deal of attention to this particular sub- 
ject. The average yield of wheat in England at that time 
was about nine bushels per acre. Agriculture was sadly 
neglected. Much of the land ran to “commons.” Fencing or 
inclosure was not allowed, only on certain conditions. One 
acre of “commons” was equal in value to about two acres of 
tilled land. Stock raising was considered the most profitable 
form of husbandry. The population of England was not much 
over five millions, yet the people had to buy grain from other 
countries. Clover, turnips, potatoes, were comparatively un- 
known. There was no variation of crops. A stupid three-fold 
rotation of wheat or rye, oats, barley or peas, had been the 
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custom for centuries. There were no artificial grasses. No 
attention was paid to breeding of cattle; they were small and 
scrawny—the average weight of a three-year-old when 
dressed was about four hundred and fifty pounds. .Bacon 
urged investigation and experiment in every department of 
agriculture; in preparing fertilizers for the land, improving 
the breeds of cattle, horses, sheep, in transplanting and graft- 
ing for better fruit, introducing new varieties of grain, grasses, 
fruit, and vegetables, and making the land many fold more 
productive. He became the great, great grandfather of the 
Agricultural College of today, and all that it stands for in the 
progress of husbandry. He was the Secretary Wilson and the 
Luther Burbank of the sixteenth century. 


Fourth, Industria? Science: 


Bacon advocated the manufacture of machines for using 
air pressure as power. 

He noted the crude wasteful processes employed in the 
reduction and smelting of ores and suggested that investiga- 
tion of the constituent elements entering into mixed ores 
taken from the mines, would result in the discovery of new 
values and better methods of extraction. 

He made a thorough study of animal and vegetable oils 
and suggested better mechanical means for obtaining these 
and a deeper study of their chemical constituents and uses. 
He even antedated by hundreds of years the refining of coal- 
tar products, and an examination of the chemistry of tar for 
medical purposes. He took up the study of foods; and ad- 
vocated the making of new foods from waste and by-products. 
He sought to discover new methods of preserving perishable 
food stuffs, and practically became a martyr to the modern 
science of refrigeration. On this matter of foods he depre- 
cated the consumption of food diseased, or half spoiled, then 
so common in England. He rightly attributed the awful 
mortality through so-called “plagues” and “visitations” which 
frequently swept the land, to improper food and bad sanita- 
tion. It was customary to reserve diseased sheep and cattle 
for the common farm laborers. If the disease caused the ani- 
mal to die before being killed and it was not detected, this 
also was served to the common laborers. If animals dying 
from natural diseases were detected, then this kind of meat 
was confiscated and sold to the lepers, but if there were no 
lepers in the community it was then thrown to the hogs or 
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destroyed, Little wonder that leprosy and consumption, 
“black fevers” and “black death,” decimated the country. 


* * * * * 


During Bacon's lifetime remarkable changes had taken 
place in the commercial life of England. Both France and 
Spain sought to stay the spirit of liberty and progress which 
swept Europe on the tidal waves of the Renaissance. To this 
end, Phillip II of Spain and Charles IX of France used such 
barbarous butchering methods of repression as would outdo 
the regime of Nero. The consequence was, instead of con- 
struction of Empire, it was harrowing destruction; hence 
nearly one million of the best brain and blood of these two 
kingdoms were either destroyed or driven out. Over one 
hundred thousand sought refuge in England. They belonged 
largely to the merchant, trading and artizan class. Many 
families of high birth and of the best literary training of 
the age were included in this immigration of fugitives. 
England was immeasurably the gainer by being thus a home 
for the exiles. There were workers in all kinds of textile 
fabrics, in iron, glass, paper, pottery, machinery, agriculture 
and other pursuits and trades. London became the great em- 
porium of Northern Europe in place of Antwerp. In a 
thousand ways the despotic measures of Phillip and Charles 
acted as a boomerang. 

With the foresight of a business philosopher, Bacon took 
note of these events, and applied himself to the problem of 
teaching his country how to make the most of the circum- 
stances. He studied textile manufacture, as well as that of 
iron, glass, paper and other kinds of practical arts. He sought 
to apply science by means of experiment and analytical re- 
search to the improvement of the whole field. 

Again Bacon gave his attention to architecture in his effort 
to impress upon the common people the desirability of pro- 
viding more commodious dwellings. Chimneys came inte 
use; wooden floors took the place of clay and rushes; new 
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furniture came into the homes of the laboring class, bed- 
steads, eating and cooking vessels, chairs and tables. 

- He also became a most pronounced advocate of good 
roads, the making of artificial stone, laying of cement walks 
and the improved construction of bridges. In this field of 
study and practical experiment, vast improvement could be 
made. Then, as now, bad roads spelled high prices and pov- 
erty. England had not even kept in repair the fine old Roman 
highways. Building material was plenty, but most difficult to 
transport. Common country roads were so bad that at certain 
seasons of the year travelling was only possible by saddle 
horses. Bridges were few; most streams had to be forded. 
Towns and even quite large cities knew nothing of pavements 
or sidewalks. 


But aside from the great object of Bacon to make philoso- 
phy, science and learning the handmaidens of Utility and 
Fruitfulness, he never lost sight of the all-roundness of educa- 
tion. In fact he urged a reform in existing methods and 
practically became the “John the Baptist” of all inductive 
processes of the education of modern times. He knew the 
human mind to be more than a mere cistern capacity. Both 
ancient and mediaeval educators, had, through logical pro- 
cesses, pushed human reason to its utmost verge, until it 
was almost deified. Yet these philosophers missed the vital 
truth of all true education; namely, “the enrichment of the 
whole being by acquisition on the one hand and development 
on the other.” Even Bacon saw this “as through a glass 
darkly,” though the entire body of his writings clearly reveals 
him a real educator, centuries in advance of his time. It has 
remained for others in the academic and business world to 
carefully study out, correlate and apply the principles of true 
education to the pressing needs of our most modern condi- 
tions. 


“Bacon wrote as Michael Angelo sculptured his Moses; 
and he wrote not merely amid the cares and duties of a great 
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public office with other labor which might be called Her- 
culean, but even amid the pains of disease and the infirmities 
of age, when rest, to most people, is the greatest boon and 
solace of their lives.” In his essays “the thoughts are weighty 
and have acquired a peculiar and unique tone or cast by pass- 
ing through the crucible of Bacon’s mind. A sentence from 
them can rarely be mistaken for the production of any other 
writer. The short, pithy sayings, 


‘Jewels five words long 
That on the stretched forefinger of all time 
Sparkle forever.’ | 


have become popular mottoes and household words.” 


Note in the following quotations from the “Novum Or- 
ganum” his incisively keen conception of mental processes, 
in the cultivation of Ability, Imagination, Subjective Intuition 
and Volition. Between the lines one may perceive the grasp 
of cosmic consciousness to which we believe Bacon had at- 
tained, 


“The human understanding, when any proposition has been 
once laid down (either from general admission and belief, or 
from the pleasure it affords), forges everything else to add 
fresh support and confirmation; and although more cogent 
and abundant instances may exist to the contrary, yet either 
does not observe or despises them, or gets rid of and rejects 
them by some distinction, with violent and injurious prejudice, 
rather than sacrifice the authority of its first conclusions. It 
was well answered by him who was shown in a temple the 
votive tables suspended by such as had escaped the peril of 
shipwreck, and was pressed as to whether he would then 
recognize the power of the gods, by an inquiry: ‘But where 
are the portraits of those who have perished in spite of their 
vows?’ All superstition is much the same, whether it be that 
of astrology, dreams, omens, retributive judgment, or the like; 
in all of which the deluded believers observe events which are 
fulfilled, but neglect and pass over their failure, though it be 
much more common.“ 

“The human understanding is most excited by that which 
strikes and enters the mind at once, and suddenly, and by 
which the imagination is immediately filled and inflated. It 
then begins almost imperceptibly to conceive and suppose 
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that everything is similar to the few objects which has taken 
possession of the mind; whilst it is very slow and unfit for the 
transition to the remote and heterogeneous instances, by 
which axioms are tried as by fire, unless the office be imposed 
upon it by severe regulation, and a powerful authority.” 

“The human understanding is active and cannot pause or 
rest, but even, though without effect, still presses forward. 
Thus we cannot conceive of any end or external boundary of 
the world, and it seems necessarily to occur to us, that there 
must be something beyond. Nor can we imagine how eter- 
nity has flowed on down to the present day, since the usually 
received distinction of an infinity, a parte ante and a parte post 
cannot hold good; for it would thence follow that one in- 
finity is greater than another, and also that infinity is wasting 
away, tending to an end. There is the same difficulty in con- 
sidering the infinite divisibility of minds, arising from the 
weakness of our minds, which weakness interferes to still 
greater disadvantages, with the discovery of pauses, for, al- 
though the greatest generalities in nature must be positive, 
just the same as they are found, and in fact not causable, yet, 
the human understanding, incapable of resting, seeks for 
something more intelligible. Thus, however, while aiming at 
further progress, it falls back to what is actually less advance, 
namely, final causes; for they are clearly more allied to man’s 
own nature than the system of the universe; and from this 
source they have wonderfully corrupted philosophy. But he 
would be an unskillful and shallow philosopher who should 
seek for causes in the greatest generalities, and not be anxious 
to discover them in subordinate objects.” 

“The human understanding resembles not a dry light, but 
admits a tincture of the will and passions, which generate 
their own system accordingly; for man always believes more 
readily that which he prefers. He, therefore, rejects diffi- 
culties for want of patience in investigation; sobriety, be- 
cause it limits his hope; the depths of nature, from supersti- 
tion; the light of experiment, from arrogance and pride.” 

* * * * * 


In summing up the influence of Bacon’s system of phil- 
osophy by the standard of real success as the “attainment 
and preservation of a practical ideal,” we cannot do better 
than put it in the words of Macauley: 

“Ask a follower of Bacon what the new philosophy, as it 
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was called in the time of Charles the Second, has effected for 
mankind, and his answer is ready: ‘It has lengthened life; it 
has mitigated pain; it has extinguished diseases; it has in- 
creased the fertility of the soil; it has given new securities 
to the mariner; it has furnished new arms to the warrior; it 
has spanned great rivers and estuaries with bridges of form 
unknown to our fathers; it has guided the thunderbolt in- 
nocuously from heaven to earth; it has lighted up the night 
with the splendor of the day; it has extended the range of 
the human vision; it has multiplied the power of the human 
muscles; it has accelerated motion; it has annihilated dis- 
tance; it has facilitated intercourse, correspondence, all friend- 
ly offices, all despatch of business; it has enabled man to 
descend to the depths of the sea, to soar into the air, to pene- 
trate into the noxious recesses of the earth, to traverse the 
land in cars which whirl along without horses, and the ocean 
in ships which run ten knots an hour against the wind. These 
are but a part of its fruits, and of its first fruits. For it is a 
philosophy which never rests, which has never attained, which 
is never perfect. Its law is progress. A point which yester- 
day was invisible is its goal today, and will be its starting- 
post tomorrow!’ ” 


Christopher Columbus, a Genoese sailor, took seventeen 
long years in realizing the dream of his life—the requisite 
outfit in vessels, sailors, provisions—by which he could set 
. forth to find a new world. He succeeded by persistent per- 
severance, unconquerable will and deathless faith. He pro- 
moted the most gigantic enterprise of all time. 

It was eminently fitting that a little over a century later 
an English Lord Chancellor who had risen from the position 
of an humble law student of Lincoln’s Inn, should, after forty 
long years of unremitting toil, give to world-empire a system 
of practical philosophy which should bless generations of men 
to the end of time. Again we allow Macauley to speak: 


“Cowley, who was among the most ardent, and not among 
the least discerning followers of the new philosophy, has, in 
one of his finest poems, compared Bacon to Moses standing 
on Mount Pisgah. It is to Bacon, we think, as he appears in 
the first book of the Novum Organum, that the comparison 
applies with peculiar felicity. There we see the great law- 
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giver looking round from his lonely elevation on an infinite 
expanse; behind him a wilderness of dreary sands and bitter 
waters, in which successive generations have sojourned, al- 
ways moving, yet never advancing, reaping no harvest, and 
building no abiding city; before him a ‘goodly land, a land 
of promise, a land flowing with milk and honey. While the 
multitude below saw only the flat, sterile desert, in which they 
had so long wandered, bounded on every side by a mere 
horizon, or diversified only by some deceitful mirage, he was 
gazing from a far higher stand on a far lovelier country, fol- 
lowing with his eye, the long course of fertilizing rivers, 
through ample pastures, and under the bridges of great capi- 
tals, measuring the distances of marts and heavens, and por- 
tioning out all those wealthy regions from Dan to Beersheba.” 

True, Bacon’s feet did not press that land of promise. A 
noble company of leading, conquering Joshuas have possessed 
the goodly inheritance—Newton, Harvey, Watt, Stephenson, 
Boyle, Howe, Franklin, Morse, Fulton, Mann, Cobden, 
Cooper, Wallace, Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin, Faraday, Spencer, 
make a noble galaxy fit for the pantheon of immortals. 

Still from high peaks of our twentieth century morning 
civilization, there are others looking out over the land, and 
making ready to lead the hosts. Thompson, Pasteur, Haeckel, 
Helmholtz, Edison, Burbank, Marconi, with sturdy Calebs in- 
numerable, who, confronting the seemingly impossible, are 
ever saying by deed and word, “Give me this mountain.” 
These, with unquenchable enthusiasm are in the thick of the 
“glory of conquest.” Modesty forbids mention of names. 
They are “making good” in every department of human en- 
deavor, constantly crystallizing practical ideals. 

In closing this sketch we offer no apologies for not taking 
time or space in discussing “sun spots.” Not perfection but 
perfectibility” must be the aim. We take issue with Pope 
choosing rather to listen to the Divine Voice who said to one 
of old, “For as much as it was in thine heart, to do this thing, 
thy throne shall be established forever.” 


The “kingdom” of Bacon is assured; and ro one would 
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have conceded the charitable spirit and truth of the beautiful 
lines written of another, by Sir Henry Taylor, more than 


Bacon, as applied to himself: $ 
“Yet is he in sad truth a faulty man. 
In slavish, tyrannous and turbulent times 
He drew his lot of life, and of the times 
Some deep and bloody stains have fallen upon him. 
But be it said, he had this honesty, 
That, undesirous of a false renown, 
He ever wished to pass for what he was; 
One that swerved much and oft, but being still 
Deliberately bent upon the right, 
Had kept it in the main; one that much loved 
Whate’er in man is inviting high respect, 
And in his soul devoutly did aspire 
To be it all; yet felt from time to time 
The littleness that clings to what is human, 
And suffered from the shame of having felt it.” 


j HE. Hand never lies. It always obeys 
without question the orders of its 
Master — the Brain. If it is desired 

to improve the product of the Hand, atten- 
tion must be given to the education of the 
Mind, which has exclusive jurisdiction over 
the Hand. — Selected. 
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By Other Philosophers 


Being Some Things Which We Wish We Had Said First 


The Nation’s Policy.—The corner-stone of the Republic 
lies in our treating each man on his worth as a man, paying 
no heed to his creed, his birthplace, or his occupation, asking 
not whether he is rich or poor, whether he labors with head 
or hand; asking only whether he acts decently and honorably 
in the various relations of his life, whether he behaves well to 
his family, to his neighbors, to the State. We base our regard 
for each man on the essentials, and not the accidents. We 
judge him not by his profession, but by his deeds; by his 
conduct, not by what he has acquired of this world’s goods. 
Other republics have fallen, because the citizens gradually 
grew to consider the interests of a class, before the interests 
of the whole; for when such was the case it mattered little 
whether it was the poor who plundered the rich, or the rich 
who plundered the poor; in either event the end of the Re- 
public was at hand. We are resolute in our purpose not to 
fall into such a pit. 

—President Roosevelt’s Jamestown Speech. 


Think for Yourself.—As a rule men are not given to 
weighing carefully the statements they hear, but either accept 
them on account of plausibility or because they run parallel 
to some prejudice of their own, or refuse them notice because 
they do not, with as little thought of their real merit. It 
would sometimes be difficult for a man who has espoused 
some new cause or adopted some new idea to tell just why 
he has taken that step. The plausibility of its expression is 
more often a cause for the adoption of the new idea than is 
the strength of its logic or the reasonableness of its claims. 
Few men stop to consider whether a thing is reasonable and 
logical, whether it will bear the tests of experience; but if it 
agrees in some measure with their preconceived opinions 
or happens to strike them just right, they, like the weather- 
cock, will turn their faces toward it and then unlike that un- 
steady creature of tin, stick there with the tenacity of preju- 
dice, waiting to test the strength of their position until they 
are called upon to defend it. —Weltmer’s Magazine. 
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Will, in Action.—In business it’s the human dynamo, the 
man whose brain is charged with dynamic force, whose heart 
is on fire with enthusiasm and push, who leads the strenuous 
life and likes it, who is always fighting for bigger and better 
results, who knows no rest till he reaches his goal, who is 
willing to sweat blood to get what he wants—it’s that kind 
of a man, and no other, who gets the big prizes in the busi- 
ness game. —Nakomis Ginger. 


Keep Your Ideal. —The visitors from France and many 
other ‘travelers who have come to this country and have 
studied it intelligently say the worker of today in the United 
States is the most fortunate worker in the world. He has to 
pay a good deal to live, but the means of living are easier 
to get, and as soon as he finds that he cannot live by bread 
alone he gets forward much faster. The ideal should be a 
part of each worker’s equipment. It should lead him away 
from the temptation to place the dollar above everything 
else. It is dificult to make men see this, unless they see at 
the same time concrete examples of the good that men have 
been able to achieve while ignoring the demand of the dollar 
to listen to the demand of good workmanship. 

—New York “Commercial.” 


Heed Your Conscience. — Make a resolve never to sell, 
your conscience for the sake of making a friend, for the man 
who would ask you to do something contrary to what is right 
is not worth having for a friend. Remember. this, that Abra- 
ham Lincoln stands and always will stand as a bright star in 
the political firmament of America, not because he was right, 
or brilliant, or witty, but with all his other fine qualities, he 
was above all things a good man and left behind him a 
character absolutely spotless. Had he done one dishonest act 
for the purpose of gain it would have been like a blot of ink 
on a sheet of white paper. Good character is like the moun- 
tain top which one sees towering above the mists and fogs 
which may obscure the sun from those at the base, but the 
mighty columns eternally rear their heads above the clouds 
and bask serene in the full glory of the heavenly sunshine. 
So in the storms and trials which are bound to beset every 
life the only sure and safe pillars are honesty and truth, upon 
which all success in life is based. 

—Gov. Johnson (Minn.), in “Nat'l Banker.“ 
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The Hustlers.—It is more or less of a fact that the hustlers 
are generally spotted and given a boost in the right direction. 
Be a hustler. There is joy and satisfaction in doing your 
work well, in accomplishing much, that does not come from a 
salary alone. The workman is worthy of his hire, and no man 
who honestly feels that he is doing his best, and is not being 
paid sufficiently should hesitate to either secure an advance, or 
look for another position. Until you can better yourself, and 
just so long as you are working for a man or a firm, quit 
knocking, quit complaining, cut out self-praise, and work as 
if you appreciated the position and wanted to hold it. It is 
the only way to promotion. —Mercantile Monthly. 


Opportunities of Today.—The resources of this great land 
have only been scratched. The next fifty years will see 
wonders in the way of development that even we do not 
dream of. That’s why I say to you young men, don’t be 
pessimistic. Get into the fight and do a man’s part. There 
never were so many opportunities as there are today. You 
hear a heap of fool talk about there being no chances for 
young men today. The “trusts” have invaded and pre-empted 
every field of endeavor—that is the cry on every hand. 
Nothing is further from the truth. The trusts, so-called, 
have barely touched the resources that lie waiting for some 
one to develop. Better chances forty years ago? Nonsense! 
Believe in yourself. Have something definite to do, and do it. 
That’s all there is to success in life. —The Circle. 


Concentrate.—Attention on a life long plan. Upon making 
the most of your time. On the work immediately in hand. 
Upon being a good American citizen. On the improvement 
of your community. Your vital forces on work, not on dis- 
sipation. On the things possible to your own powers. Your 
brain power on something worth while. Your trust and 
confidence upon worthy friends. Your reading on the mas- 
tery of an important subject. Upon the achievement of char- 
acter and unshakable will. On the good forces around you 
rather than upon the evil. Sufficient attention upon health to 
get strong and keep strong. Thought on spiritual matters 
until you have an abiding conviction of the everlasting 
spiritual realities. Upon the value of a good name and un- 
stained character to pass on to those who are to come after 
you, —Spare Moments, 
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Use Good English.—A command of good English is a 
mark of breeding; it confers a polish which dress can not 
counterfeit; it is a badge of respectability and the sign of 
recognition among the educated. A man so gifted will re- 
ceive consideration where his inferior competitor will be 
treated with indifference. Correct and apt phraseology gives 
incisiveness and force to an argument, where slangy or mean- 
ingless expressions make no impression. A salesman who 
had the habit of holding up a shoe admiringly and exclaiming, 
“That’s the candy!” disgusted some of his customers and 
earned for himself the soubriquet, The candy man.” How 
much better would it have been for this young man, if he had 
carefully studied his subject and acquired a vocabulary, and 
provided himself with a selling talk, which would have en- 
abled him to bring out the merits of his shoes. By calling 
attention to and describing the fine materials and excellent 
workmanship of his shoes, their superior fitting qualities and 
beautiful finish, their correct shapes, their exceptional values 
and the popularity of the brand which he carried, he would 
have made a decidedly better impression. —Sample Case. 


The Sunshine Maker.—The optimist goes about in the 
bright sunlight looking for the beautiful things, and he can 
see more things by the aid of the sunshine than the pessimist 
can find who is guided by the aid of a dark lantern. The 
optimist rises in the morning with gladness in his heart, sun- 
shine in his face, and smiles upon his lips. The mere privi- 
lege of living and enjoying nature is priceless satisfaction 
to him. He gets good out of life every moment of his ex- 
istence. He is a man to be envied, if envy is ever allowable. 
The pessimist not only warps his mind but his physique as 
well, and his influence on others is decidedly bad. The 
optimist raises the average in the world by his presence, and 
the pessimist lowers the average. The optimist is in the 
majority, however, and the world is growing better. Learn 
to see beauty in the small things. Study nature. Watch the 
processes of plant life and animal life. Surround yourself 
with helpful influences—good books, good music, and good 
friends. There is no investment a man can make that yields 
such unbounded returns as optimism. 


Col. W. C. Hunter in “Chicago Tribune,” 
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A Mosaic From Sundry Sources 


Practical Attainment 


—The realities of today surpass the ideals of yesterday. 
—Those things that are not practicable are not desirable. 
—Hopes are good, but patiently worked out realities are better. 


—Words are very little, almost less than nothing; but attitude 
and action are everything. 


—You cannot dream yourself into a character; you must 
hammer and forge one yourself. 


—In the long run a man becomes what he purposes and gains 
| for himself what he really desires. 


—If the ancients left us ideas, to our credit be it spoken that 
we moderns are building houses for them. 


—If geniuses are born, as we sometimes hear, they must yet 
be born again of study, struggle and work. 


rt is not how much a man may know, that is of importance, 
but the end and purpose for which he knows. 


—Ideas must work through the brains and the arms of good 
and brave men, or they are no better than dreams. 


—Self-discipline and self-control are the beginnings of prac- 
tical wisdom; and these must have their root in self-respect. 


—The ideal is the absolute real; and it must become the real 
in the individual life as well, however impossible they may count 
it who never tried it. 


—It is only by mixing in the daily life of the world, and 
taking part in its affairs, that practical knowledge can be ac- 
quired and wisdom learned. 


—When you are forming a high ideal, don’t forget to make 
it practical. Aim at genuine results. Remember that true suc- 
cess includes more than money-getting. 


—A boy should dream great dreams, of course, but he ought 
to set his dream-gauge so as to make it indicate a line of en- 
deavor it will be possible for him to follow. 


—The world cares little for theorists and theories, little 
for schools and schoolmen, little for anything a man has to utter 
that has not previously been distilled in the alembic of his life. 


—What we call common sense is, for the most part, but the 
result of common experience wisely improved. Nor is great 
ability necessary to acquire it, so much as patience, accuracy and 
watchfulness. 
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Woolson's Publications 


Mailed prepaid on receipt of price by the publisher 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Book 
For PERSONAL AND HousEHOLD USE 


This book is designed for keeping account 
of household and personal expenses. It 
furnishes, without the use of a ledger or 
journal, a complete analysis of your outlay. 
Space is furnished for 18 different classifi- 
cations of expense. 

15 printed headings are printed as follows: 
Rent and Water; Light and Heat; Meat 
and Groceries or Board; Labor or Services; 
Interest, Insurance, Taxes; Household 
Furniture; Clothing: Physician and Medi- 
cine; Traveling Expenses, Carfare; Books 
and Magazines; Theater and Amusements; 
Cigars and Tobacco; Gift, Charity, etc.; 
Stable Expenses; Sundry Expenses. There 
are 3 extracolums without printed headings 
for special classification. Sample page frée 
on application. 

Size 8% x11 inches, 100 pages, bound in 
black cloth with red leather back and 
corners, $1.50 per copy 
Size 82 x 14 inches, 200 pp. $3.50 per copy 


Economy School and College 
Expense Book 


One day we had an inquiry for a book simi- 
lar to Woolson’s Economy Expense Book 
but adapted to the use of a man in College. 
We printed a special copy with headings 
suitable for School and College use. It was 
too good to be used by one person. We de- 
cided to put it on the market. The first 
month after it was published over 200 Yale 
men purchased a copy. 

It is ruled exactly like Woolson’s Econ- 
omy Expense Book. The printed headings 
at the top of the columns are as follows: 
Date; Items; Received; Disbursed; Room 
Rent; Board; Text Books: Magazines and 
Fiction; Laundry: Furniture; Clothing; 
Physician and Medicine: T raveling Expen- 
ses and Carfare; Theater and Amusements: 
Tobacco & Confectionery, Spreads, Lunch- 
es, Etc.: Gifts, Charity, Etc.; Sundries. 

There are enough pages 100) to last 
throughout a four years college course. 
The book measures 8%x11 inches. It is 
handsomely bound in green Velum de Luxe. 
on the title page are full . for its 

Price $100 per c 
Delivered anywhere in the U. S. or Caneda for $1.15 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Book 
For BUSINESS PURPOSES 


The ruling is exactly like the book for 
personal use. There are only four printed 
headings, those being over the first four 
columns thus; Date, Item, Received, and 
Disbursed. In addition there are 18 col- 
ums. This book may be used to keep 
account of department sales. The name of 
the department may be written in the item 
column and the sales for 20 days, weeks or 
months written in the adjoining 20 columns. 
Another way is to write the name of the 
departments at the top of the columns and 
use one line for each period of time. Dif- 
ferent kinds of expense for stated periods 
may be kept in the same way. The book 
makes an ideal cash book for any business. 
The receipts and disbursements are kept 
the same as in any book. The various 
items or kinds of receipts or outlay are then 
distributed to the properly headed col- 
umns. They can be footed by columns for 
any stated period and the totals placed in 
a summary at the back of the book. Several 
concerns use it for a payroll. Insurance 
men buy them for special uses. Hotels and 
institutions use them for cash books. A 
sample page of the book for personal use 
will be furnished upon application. This 
shows the ruling and method of using. 

Size 8%x11 inches, 100 pp., $1.50 per copy. 
Size 82x14 inches, 200 pp., $3.50 per copy. 


Woolson’s Economy Cash Book 
For CHURCH TREASURERS 


We designed this book originally for the 
treasurer of a large church parish. Since 
then we have sold them to church treas- 
urers all over the country. The book 
enables the user to enter allitems received 
or expended, to the proper account at the 
same time that he makes the cash book 
entry. On the received side are the follow- 
ing columns: Pew Rent, Envelopes, Col- 
lections, Interest. On the disbursed side are 
the following: Salaries, Assessments, Mu- 
sic, Sexton, Fuel, General Expenses, Gas, 
Cummunion Alms, Insurance, Sundries. 

Size, 84% x11 inches, 100 pages, bound in 
ee cloth with red leather back and 

ners. 
Price $1.50 per copy, postage 20c. 


GEORGE S. WOOLSON & CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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PIVERSAL UNIVERSAL 
EELE TEE J 


COMPLETE IN EIGHT VOLUMES. SIZE 8 X 5% Aico 
Over 4100 double-column pages. Hundreds of illustrations. Extra Cloth Binding 
Beautiful Full Gilt Backs. Weight, 16 Pounds. Packed in Wooden Case. 


THE NEW AND COMPLETE 
Univer sal Self-Pronouncing Encyclopedia 


Edited by 
CHARLES ANNANDALE, A. M., LL.D. 
Librarian British Museum. 

A. R. SPOFFORD. FRANCIS T. FUREY, A.M. 
Former Librarian of Congress. Professor in History and Literature. 
WALTER HARTE BLUMENTHAL, B.S.E. 

Literary Critic and Author. 
ISAAC THORN JOHNSON, A.M., and Other Eminent Specialists. 


Contains Nearly Double the Number of Articles Found 
in Large and More Ambitious Encyclopedias: 


Although universal in scope this encyclopedia does not contain a single 
padded article. Nothing that should be found in an encyclopedia is omitted. 
Being edited by encyclopedic authorities of the Old and New Worlds, insures 
its absolute reliability. It gives the latest information on all subjects, includ- 
ing the statistics for the United States by the latest census. 


Subjects of To-day and of Immediate Importance 


are given a foremost place. Your PEB 07 clopedia may be good in ancient history 
but this is the ONLY ENCYCLOP up-to-date and modern in every respect, 
not a reprint, which gives dates and soups of the RUSSIAN-JAPAN WAR, THE NEW 
CANADIAN PROVINCES IN THE NORTH-WEST, THE PANAMA CANAL ROUTE, 
THE NEW KING OF NORWAY, THE GREAT MEN OF TO-DAY, THE LATEST 
DISCOVERIES OF SCIENCE, THE TRIUMPHS OF MODERN ENGINEERING 
AND MANUFACTURES, MODERN BANKING AND INSURANCE, LABOR PROB- 
LEMS, RAILROADS GOVERNMENT and the information not recorded elsewhere, 


FOR OUR GREAT SPECIAL OFFER SEE OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 
For Home, School, Office and Library 


The Universal Encyclopedia fills the need for an up-to-date, well-aigested exhaust- 
ive, condensed work. It has been especially planned and completed to answer quickly 
the ten thousand questions which arise in Home, Business, School, and College. 
Written in simple language it requires no dictionary or learned interpretation to ex- 
plain its meaning or further book of reference to satisfy the ordinary reader. Parents 
find it a ready relief from the perplexities of the study hour. 

It tells about all the Great Men and Women in every Field of Activity of Ancient 
and Modern Times, all the Great Nations of the past, their Rise and Decline all the 
Great Nations of To-Day, their History and Achievements, all the Great Authors and 
their Productions, all the Great Inventors and their Inventions, all the Great Warriors 
of Land and Sea, all the Great Wars in the World's History, all the great Subie t? 
in Science, Art, History, Philosophy, Biography, Geography, Mathematics, Law, 
Chemistry, Medicine, Mechanics, and scores of other subjects, are treated simply. 
thoroughly and concisely. . í 

The correct pronunciation of all obscure words, the variety of subjects explained 
and the simplicity of the explanations, the convenient size of the volumes, the cleaf 
print, and beautiful bindings, the within the reach of all“ price, all tend to make it 
THE GREATEST PUBLICATION OF THE CENTURY. 

The Universal Encyclopedia comprises eight volumes, 8 x 5% inches in size: 
over four thousand double-column pages, FULLY ILLUSTRATED, and is printed on extra 
quality of book paper. 


OUR GREAT SPECIAL OFFER 


THE UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OUR 
Eight Volumes. Express Charges Prepaid. SPECIAL 


One Year. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, 1022 The Republic, Chicago 
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SAVE 


The business world of today demands that 
things be done quickly but it also demands 
that they be done well. The man or the 
concern which cannot be both speedy and 
accurate will run behind or off the track. 
Quickly and well has a vastly different 
meaning today than it had afew years ago— 
or even a few months ago. The power of 
yesterday is not the power of today. The 
methods of yesterday will notdotoday. The 
Business Man’s Magazine teaches 
the methods of today. Science revises 
its theories and its practice day by day ac- 
cording to the latest discoveries. The busi- 
ness man—the merchant—the manufacturer 
—the foreman—the clerk—who refuses to 
do the same will soon find himeelf so far to- 
ward the rear of the procession that he can’t 
even hear the band. No matter what place 
you occupy in the business world—no mat- 
ter whether you are the greatest or the least 
in your business connection let us ask you a 


MONEY 


BY 


SAVING TIME 


question: Would it be worth your while—if 
you could afford it—to visit the best concerns 
in your line—to talk to the best posted men 
in it—to observe the methods of others—to 
be privileged to select for your own all that 
was better in what you saw and heard? Of 
course it would. If it were not worth 
while it would not be practiced by those 
who can afford it as it is. You cannot 
spend your time in doing this in person but 

he Business Man’s Magazine will 
do it for you. Month by month the best 
business, shop, office and factory practice 
will be presented to you in its pages. Month 
by month you will be kept in touch. Month 
by month you will be kept from falling be- 
hind. To do it in person would cost you 
many hundreds of dollars. The Business 
Man’s Magazine will do it for you at a 
cost of one dollar for a whole year. Join 
our hundreds of thousands of readers and 
do it today. 


The BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE is published monthly. The cost is one 
dollar the year. Every monthit gives you business plans and business methods 
which are worth a hundred times that sum. Every month it describes to you 
methods and systems which have been worked out at acost of thousands of dol- 
lars. And the cost to you each month is only eight and one-third cents. Send for 
a trial subscription—iwenty cents in stamps—as an experiment. Or send one 
dollar for a full year and we will send The Business Man’s Magazine each month 
and in addition—as an acknowledgment of your order—our business reminder, 
which you will consider a good investment if you got nothing else. 


ONE DOLLAR THE YEAR 


Trial—3 Months—for 20 Cents in Stamps 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE 


41 Fort Street West, DETROIT, Mich., U.S. A. 
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Life Insurance by Mail 


The 
Postal Life Insurance Company 


Transacts allits business by mail. When you answer the two questions 
asked below, a reply will be sent you by return mail. Because of this “by 
mail” met hod, the cost of a Postal Policy i is less than the usual charges of 
any insurance company which secures its business through Insurance 
Agents. If you answer this advertisement, you will not be annoyed by the 
calls of an agent. You sec, the Government Postman delivers at your 
home or office printed information about the Postal Life, and Uncle Sam 
pays the postman’s salary. By doing business in this economical way, the 
P Life saves the large commissions paid to agents by other companies. 


THE POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY began the new year 
with more than a million dollars ($1,000,000) of insurance on its books—a 
greater amount of business than the average of the ten largest companies 
at the same age. 

The Postal Life is an assured success. It operates under the strict in- 
surance laws of New York State. It is a legal-reserve company and offers 
you, at the lowest possible cost, safe and sound life insurance that furnishes 
absolute family protection. These are some of the vital things about life 
insurance you should know. 


Premiums are payable monthly. But they may be paid quarterly, semi- 
annually or annually, in which case a discount is allowed. 


If you would like to know more of this modern life insurance by mail 
pian, tell us by letter: 


Ist: Your occupation, and 
2d: The exact date of your birth. 


We willin reply (by mail) tell you the exact cost, per thousand, of a 
polic best suited to your needs. We will also send you important informa- 
tion (by mail) about the Postal Life, not mentioned in this announcement, 
and why this company has adopted the life insurance by mail idea. 


Write today—tomorrow may be too late. A postal card will do. 
SPECIAL NOTICE: Mention The Business PHILOSOPHER when you write 
and we will send you The Postman, a little business periodical, printed now 
and then for progressive thinking men and women. 


Address 


Postal Life Insurance Company 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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YOU SHOULD READ 


HUMANITY 


10 CENTS A Copy $1.00 PER YEAR 


Brother Dunbar, of Toledo, has introduced me to 
Clifford Greve, of St. Louis, the man who has the for- 
tune, or misfortune, to be the editor of HUMANITY, 
an olive for your monthly magazine repast. 

He sent me some back numbers, and Í took them in 
one allopathic dose, seated in front of the fireplace one 
evening while the mercury outside was tnfling with the 
zero minus sign, and Í sure did like his medicine. He 
made me scowl, laugh and think, and that is quite three 
times as much as most writers accomplish. 

If you are a drone in the hive you will get stung by 
his sarcasm, but if you area live one you will want to 
see the other fellow get it next month. 

| UMANITY is peculiar, polyhedrical and occasion- 
ally pungent. The office of the boss thinker is 1817 
Market St., and if you want to get in touch with “some- 

thing different” this is a chance. 
E. Elmer Keeler in The Good Health Clinic. 


Send 15 cents for a three months’ trial 


subscription. It will make you think. 


Humanity Printing & Publishing Co. 
Room 98, Portland Hotel Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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_Be Careful 


THE HOLDER IS FILLED BYTHE 
SUCTION OF THIS REN CAP 


SN EDI es NOSAK SELF FILLING PATD 


when buying Fountain Pens or you will get old muzzle loaders, 
(the kind you open and squirt ink in to fill.) Get the Pen 
that fills by the suction of the Pen Cap without opening. 
THERE IS ONLY ONE. It is BLAIR’S NOSAK SELF-FILLING, 
all others have a decaying Rubber Sack or inside mechanism. The NOSAK 
holds 76 drops of ink. The others hold only 15 to 25. It has the Ink Safe- 
Guard which prevents ink leaking on the finger part. The Split feed insures 
a steady flow of ink. The Adjustable Cap Clip prevents rolling or loss of the pen. 

Prices: No. of gold Pen 1-$2.00; 2-$2.50; 3-$3.00; 4-$4.00; 5-$5.00. 


Muzzle loaders at half Foregoing prices to close out. 


BLAIR’S FOUNTAIN PEN CO. >teblished 
Inventors and Makers, - -= Suite 175, 6 John St., N. Y. 


wA A YEAR IN THE 
REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and Insurance 
Business and appoint you SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE of the oldest 
and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company in America. 
Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without any investment 
of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our system you can 
make money in a few weeks without interfering with your present occupation. 

Our co-operative department will give you more choice, salable property to 
handle than any other institution in the world. A thorough Commercial Law 
Course Free to each representative. Write for free 62-page book. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 735 Reaper Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The original real estate school—no connection with any concern of similar name 
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A Good Dictionary 


Is essential to the man who aims for true Business Success. 
Its constant use breeds Culture, Refinement and Power. | 


“TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
“EDITION 1 


WEBSTER’S | 


À CONDENSED} IRCI 
_ \DICTIONARY/ 


Ae 


8 ee 


STER’S CONDENSED DICTIONARY, authorized and copyrighted by G. & C. 

Merriam Co., 1906 edition. A dictionary of the English language, with copious 
etymologies, accurate definitions, pronunciations, spelling, and appendixes of general 
reference, derived from the Unabridged Dictionary of Noah Webster, D. D., LL. D., 
edited under the supervision of Noah Porter, D. D., LL D., President of Yale College. 
Printed on high quality of paper. Size 7% x 5% x 1% inches, weight 36 ounces. Library 
Edition, bound in genuine flexible morocco, gold side and back stamping, rounded 
corners, extra marbled edges, with double thumb index. 


SEE OPPOSITE PAGE FOR SPECIAL OFFER 
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A Genuine 
Webster’s Dictionary 


Webster’s Condensed Diction- 
ary contains 46,297 defined words SIX 
46297 (25 to 40% more than any other COLORED 


dictionary of similar scope out- 
DEFINED side of the genuine Webster PLATES 


series), 1,500 text illustrations, TW 
WORDS with color maps and charts as ? 
follows: A general Map of the MAPS 


United States; a general Map of 

the World, Flags of All Nations; 
Flags and Pennants of the International Code; The Signal Service Code; an 
Astronomical Chart of the Planetary System. 

Webster’s Condensed Dictionary has been the model upon which 
many so called Webster and other dictionaries of high-sounding titles 
have been built. These have been sold to the public in cheap bindings and 

rinted poorly on cheaper paper in order to appeal by price instead of merit. 
ebster’s Condensed Dictionary is designed to meet all conditions squarely 
in the face by reason of its authoritative contents, greater scope, original 
and better illustrations, standard of manufacture, paper, press work and 
bindings. The Condensed is well up to date, containing latest words, 
meanings and derivations. Not only is it protected by copyright, 
but also by Registered Trade- 
mark. Additional to its depart- 
ment of definitions isan appendix 
containing a pronouncing vocab- 


1500 


ILLUS- ulary, abbreviations in writing 
TRATIONS } and printing, arbitrary signs, etc. 
794 ples of new words: Radi- 


um, Tonneau, Limousine, Chauf- 
feur, Lingerie, Coherer, Acety- 
lene, Graft, Etc. 


By special arrangements with the publishers we have 0 
secured this splendid Dictionary at practically Specia i er 


cost price. and so we make the following.......... 


Webster’s Condensed Dictionary, alone, ven ze. $1.50 
With One Years The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER . . $2.00 


If you are not satisfied with the book we will refund your money 


The SCIENCE PRESS, 1022 The Republic, CHICAGO 


PAGES 
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EXTRA SPECIAL! 


THE PHILISTINE Magazine one year 
LITTLE JOURNEYS one year—1907 
One DE LUXE ROYCROFT BOOK 


Two Dollars for All! “ ie Sent ke Ue soon 


GEND us your subscription within two weeks after you receive this offer and we will 
present you, Gratis, a leather bound, silk-lined, De Luxe Roycroft book. This vol- 
ume is printed on hand-made paper, from a new font of type, in two colors. The 
initials, title page and ornaments were by our own artists. As an 
example of fne bookmaking it will appeal to the bibliophile as one of the best books 


ever made in America. 
Take your choice, one of these beautiful books with every su ion 
for the Philistine Magazine and Little Journeys: 


The Man of Sorrows . Elbert Hubbard 
Rip Van Winkle . Washington Irving The Ballad of Reading Goal Oscar Wilde 


Thomas Jefferson . Lentz and Hubbard Nature..... Ralph Waldo Emerson 
The Rubaiy alt. Omar Khayyam Love, Life and Work . Elbert Hubbard 
Respectability ..... Elbert Hubbard Justinian & Theodora 

A Dog of Flanders Ouida Elbert & Alice Hubbard 


The Law of Love William Marion Reedy CrmesAgainstCriminals Robt. G. „Ingersoll 


ELBERT HUBBARD'S Little Journeys are now used as text-books 
in many schools. They contain a wealth of historical information with- 
out encyclopedic dryness. The series of Nineteen Hundred Seven will 
be to the homes of Great Reformers. Subjects as follows, with 
frontispiece portrait: 


OHN WESLEY THOMAS PAINE THEODORE PARKER 
RY GEORGE OHN KNOX OLIVER CROMWELL 
GARIBALDI OHN BRIGHT ANN HUTCHINSON 
RICHARD COBDEN RADLAUGH J. J. ROUSSEAU 


Address 
The Philistine, Bast Aurora, N. Y. 


When you send your order mention The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Remit by draft or Post Office order—it is unsafe 3 by mail unless 
letter is registered. 


Financing 
An Enterprise 


By Francis Cooper 


A Practical Book Describing Clearly and 
Plainly the Methods of Securing 
Money for Enterprises 


CONTENTS: Volume J—Part 1. Methods and re- 
quisites of successful financing. Part 2. How and when 
to investigate an enterprise. Part 3. How to hold and 
protect an enterprise, including a discussion of patents, 
trade marks, secret processes, etc. Part 4. Capitalization; 
principles and practice, with examples. 


CONTENTS: Volume I- Part 5. How to prepare 
a prospectus and present an enterprise, (1) personally, (2) 
by letter, (3) by circulars, (4) by general advertising. 
Part 6. Special features of promotion; trust funds, guar- 
anteed stock and bonds; underwriting; commissions; 
promoters; use of corporate form, etc., etc. 


The work is the only first-class publication of the kind, 
coniains no advertising, and is practical, suggestive and 
valuable. 


543 pages, 53/4 x Ga, Two Volumes 
Buckram Binding, prepaid price, $4.00 


The SCIENCE PRESS, 1022 Republic Bldg., Chicago | 
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we can fill all orders promptly. 


A. A Man Thinketh — 68 pages, De Luxe edition: beant- 7 va TM K i 
ul green cloth, title embossed in gold 50¢ 
“Forceful and brim full of truths are his other books, and this 
little volume, for n simplicity of language and clear- 72 
ness, transcends them al N A, 
out From the Heart 60 pages, De Luxe edition, bluish — 
| green cloth, title and name of author embossed in black i 
An inspiring little work on the importance, formation andre- S ER 
+ formation of habits in character building.” ear 1 
From Poverty to Power — 200" pages, brown cloth, title ight 
f 5 „ . $1.00 
“A book on the attainment of prosperity and peace and the (ae 
elimination of evil and poverty.’ KE, SERN 


pik | Soe and now, since we publish three of ches, rol he oO ea 
2 PE f f 2 
FA | Strong Character-Building Books —— 
Sir j: and have a large supply of the other two imported from W 2 


All These Things Added 150 pages, rich purple cloth, 
eae | with floral design and title embossed in gold . . . 
1 The reading of the book lifts and elevates and raises one from 

ie the worries and cares of every day life to things of higher 
i & importance.“ 
i Byways of Blessedness — 200 pages, grayish blue clothy 
7 Ei- title embossed in gold . .. 


l “A beautiful volume containing lofty ideas sid. practical 
MS understanding presented in clear and lucid form,” 


«o. We are offering these strong books in combination with 
1 5 The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER as follows: 


Du "As a Man Thinketh" WITH $1.00 | 
bout From the Heart" THE 1.00 
From Poverty toPower") BUSINESS 1.50 
All These Things Added" | PHILOSOPHER) 1.75 i 
+ & "Byways of Blessedness"{ I year 1.75 
The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, alone, l year 1 00 


Canada and foreign postage 25 cents extra with above combinations. K 
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Shavings 


BUSY business man 
always has pencils to 
sharpen. That's a matter of 
course. The main problem 
is how to sharpen them quick- 
ly, accurately, without break- 
ing the points and without 
soiling the fingers. The or- 
dinary knife won't do this. 


“The Little 


| It's simple, practical — 
shaves (doesn’t grind), does 
better work than some five 
dollar machines. New blades 
—only needed at long inter- 

vales—can be bought at 10c each. You can get 


The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


one year (regular price $1.00) and a "Little 

Shaver" for $1.25. Every man in business 

needs both. Canadian and other foreign 

subscribers add 25c. We are ready ness Philosopher, and send 
me one Little Shaver” pencil 


to fill orders TODAY. sharpener. 
The SCIENCE PRESS W eee eee 


1030 Republic Building ee Pig e d eee d 
CHICAGO å A Er EP ER 


The 
Science 
Press 
1030 Republic 
Building, Chicago 
Enclosed please find 
$1.25 for which enter 
my name for one year’s 
subscription to The Busi- 
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$5.00 Value for $1.00 


ELLEN PRICE, a wonderful E T 
SELF- young woman, wrote the must xtr as oo! 
sensible and practical series 
HELP. of Lessons on Self-development and Practical . vlepathy’ 
I ever read, and I have read them about all. These Les- 
sons, in type-written form, she sold to a few students at 
$5.00 aset. I have bought them for our magazine, so you can now get the 
whole set of nine Lessons by sending only $1.00 for a year’s subscription to 
The Nautilus. 


Mention this notice and I’ll send also a copy of my book. How to Grow 
Success’ — $5.50 value for $1.00! How is that for a bargain? 


Remember too that The Nautilus contains all the most practical things from the 
best writers — Florence Morse Kingsley, Edwin Markham, Grace Mac 
Gowan Cooke, Edgar L. Larkin, Rose Woodallen 138 Eleanor 
Kirk and many others. All these in addition to the $5.50 worth I- for $1.00. 


Or, a three months trial subscription for 10 cents. 
Address The Nautilus Editor, who is Yours Truly. 
ELIZABETH Towne, Dept. 106, Holyoke, Mass. 


| INVALUABLE 10 STENOGRAPHY TO STENOGRAPHY 


Holder needs to be ha i T ge only, to 
j >> produce the best ink. No leads. Point never 
the World THe y breaks or needs sharpening. Will last for 


But Never aC Eo N > ~- years. Soon saves its cost. Prices — 


LOA s Plain, $1.00; Chased, $1.25; 
Out of Ink Le Chased and Gold Mounted, 
< $1.50. New Ink Mak- 
Ery , ing Cartridges in green, 
ailie Or blue, violet, = —— 
copying or re 
Saves cost of Check Punch $9.00 KRA > Ss 11 5 by mail 12e. 
Value of Year’s Ink Supply * S N Ordinary ink 


Cost of Pencil may also 


Total ValueS? = CO ~~ 


Blair’s Fountain Pen Co., Suite 175, 6 Jobn Street, New York 
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The Power=Books 


THE MAGNETIC WILLIS THE FIRST GREAT QUALITY OF SUCCESS 


The Remarkable Values 


E INDICATE below a few of the remarkable values which any student can work 
out for himself from these practical volumes, 


Personal Address Symmetrical Will Self-Confidence 
Mastery of Moods Internal Energy Mastery of Self Initiative 
Buoyancy Spirit of Power Nervous Tone Sense-Values 
General Health Attractive Carriage Social Power Reticence 
Knowledge of People Adjustment to Others Independence 
Vise-like Attention Thought Control Discovery of New Worlds 
Memory Growth Practical Imagination Forceful Thinking 
Ability in Public Speaking Foresight Utilization of Past Mistakes 
Control of Personal Atmosphere Intellectual Freedom Joy 
Death of Fear Freedom from Depression Destruction of Worry 
Prompt Decision Effective Determination Practical Ability 
Mastery of Environment Success-Consciousness Bright Outlook 
Moral Capitalization Courage-Contidence How to Use Self 
Conquest of Injurious and Immortal Habits The Three-fold Courage 
Mastery and Use of Emotions and Passions The great Sex-Force 
The Magnetic Will Success-Magnetism Magnetic Sense Powers 
A Magnetic Voice Conquest of Antipathies Magnetic Mask 


HOW TO HANDLE SELF FOR EFFICIENCY EVERYWHERE 


The Books 


“YOUR PERSONAL ATMOSPHERE”: 56187; 50 pages.. ... . Price, $1.00 
“POWER OF WILL” (Revised Edition): 596187; 350 pages. Price, $3.00 
“POWER FOR SUCCESS: 644x944; 425 pages. és ‚· W . Price, $10.00 
BUSINESS POWER’: uniform with first two; 350 Dages arree Price, $3.00 
“CULTURE OF COURAGE”: uniform with first two; 350 pages Price, $3.00 


“THE MASTERY OF MOODS” and THE WHITE LIFE”............undetermined 


Big, Dandsome Circular Free 


The SECOND MIGHTIEST SUCCESS-QUALITY is PRACTICAL ABILITY 


The Power=Book Library, Auburndale, Wass. 
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Know Thyself 


“THE Greek philosopher's 

"Know thyself" remains, after 
twenty centuries, the finest piece 
of worldly advice yet given by one 
man to others. 


It is natural that man should 
want to know about himself. He 
is his own greatest riddle. From 
the time he first can think for him- 
self, the problem over which he 
ponders most is the problem of 
himself. 

Furthermore, it is nght that man 
should want to know about him- 
self. Man is the supremest ex- 
pression of the Divine in this world. 
Nothing even approaches him. He 
is far superior even to his own 
greatest works. And in propor- 
tion as man studies and understands 
himself — his body, his mind, his 
relationships with others, in that 
proportion does he succeed. In 


Man Building not only points out the causes of Growth: 
you how to discover and use those causes in your own life. 


only shows why men succeed : 


proportion as he understands the 
causes of power, so does he grow 
in strength, so does he merit and 
gain success and happiness. 


Man begins life in a condition 
of utter feeblenes. When he 
reaches manhood he is so much 
more than a little child solely be- 
cause of the operation of a build- 
ing process, which has been carried 
forward under prescribed laws of 
development. The extent and 
completeness of the building pro- 
cess is in proportion to the strictness 
with which the ei laws 
are followed. 


Dr. Lewis Ransom Fiske, in his 
great book "Man Building" names 
and analyzes these laws, and does 
so in such a clear, specific style that 
no one can fail to understand them 
or to see how to apply them. 


it tells 
It not 


it shows also how you can develop 


you own faculties into the strength that assures lasting success. 
325 pages, 12 mo., Red Cloth, Gilt Top, postage paid, $1.10 


Send all orders to 


The SCIENCE PRESS, 1030 Republic Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Here's your sample case; there's 
your territory; get the orders.” 


said the other day to a man 
he was just starting out. 


Ever have it said to you? — either 
directly or in words that mean the 
same? 


Perhaps you are a sales manager. 
If you are, did you ever say virtually 
the same thing to one of your men? 


All salesmen do not carry sample 
cases nowadays, but nevertheless the 
principle is just the same. 


Whether you are selling groceries, 
novelties, typewriters, insurance or 
bonds — it’s all the same — you are 
told to get the orders.“ 


It is a great deal easier to tell men 
what to do than to tell them how to 
do it. It's easy to tell a man what 
he is to sell and where he may sell 
it. To tell him how to sell is quite 
another story. 


This is where The Sheldon School 
comes to the aid of Salesmen and 
Sales Managers. 


We believe we can help any sales- 
man—no matter what his position or 
salary may be now — to become a 
stronger salesman. To the man who 
is just starting we say we can give 
you a power you could not get in 
many years of experience. We can 
double your earning capacity in a 


The Sheldon School, 


Tos is what a Sales Manager 


very short time. We have helped 
23,500 students already, so we have 
confidence in what we teach. 


How do we do it? By teaching a 
man how to acquire the masterful 
personality that gives him the 
power to persuade. 


Sales are brought about, not by 
technical knowledge alone, but by 
the power to persuade others to 
your way of thinking. Our Course 
in the Science of Salesmanship gives 
that power. 

Blackstone’s Commentary formu- 
lated and established the science 
of the Common Law. 

There are other Commentators on 
the Common Law, but none takes 
the place of Blackstone. 

A. F. Sheldon formulated and 
established the science of Sales- 
manship and none can take the place 
of the original. There can be only 
one science of salesmanship, just 
as there is only one science of 
law. 


No time required from your 
present work to take the 
Sheldon Courses. All in- 
struction is by correspond- 
ence. Send your name to- 
day and let us tell you more. 


1062 Republic, Chicago. 
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What Six Cents a 


Day Will Do for You 


Employer or Employe. 


were a great University of 


Seventy-eight big, broad men— not mere 
writers, but National Business Men, whose 
very names inspire respect and admiration 
and confidence — are the authors of the 
Business Man's Library. Alexander H. 
Revell, founder and president of the great 
firm bearing his name; Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.’s Comptroller; John V. Farwell & 
Co.’s Credit Man; Montgomery Ward & 
Co.’s Buyer; Sherwin Williams Co.’s Gen- 
eral Manager. These are only a few of the 
big business men who have contributed to 
the Business Man’s Library. 

Ten thousand great concerns— the best 
concerns that Dun and Bradstreet can 
name—have bought sets of this library for 
the sole purpose of bettering their methods 
and increasing their profits. They had no 
interest in the books as mere entertaining 
literature. They wanted the cold dollars 
in them; the practical useable ideas in 
them — nothing more. 

The six substantial volumes of the Busi- 
ness Man’s Library are published in a 
handsome de luxe edition, as they deserve 
to be. Beautiful, clear, large type; fine 
hand-made, egg-shell book paper; one edge 
of gold; two edges roughed; half-English 
morocco binding — these are, indeed, a set 
of books for the Library or Desk of which 
to be proud. 


Business, with a Rockefeller at its head; a Hill, 
a Harriman, a Morgan, a Vanderbilt and a Gould on its faculty, 
it could scarcely teach you more of the practical methods of maki 


re o money than 

the six- volume Business Man's Library described below. Placed, now, within the 

easy grasp of any business man, employer or employee, at a cost of only six cents a day. 
Then add to the help which this Library 


will bring you, the help which you will get 
from SYSTEM, which stands pre-eminent, 


the monthly Magazine of Business. 260 to 
356 pages in every issue of SYSTEM, and 
you cannot afford to miss a single page of 
it. SYSTEM will show you how to start a 
new business, how to win trade for it, es- 
tablish prestige, create profits, minimize 
wastes, keep down expenses, stop losses. 
Better, SYSTEM will show you how to ac- 
complish more, make more in your present 
daily work. It makes no difference whether 
you own your own business or whether you 
are working for somebody else; whether 
you sit ima private office and decide things, 
or whether you stand at a counter and 
answer questions—SYSTEM will show you 
new ways of saving time and effort and 
cutting out drudgery. 


SYSTEM has 300,000 regular readers. 
It has helped many of them to better 
salaries, bigger profits, that would have 
been impossible, undreamed of, without 
SYSTEM. Thisis your money-laden op- 
portunity—a full year of SYSTEM, and 
the Business Man’s Library for immediate 
use can be had by any man who Can spare 
six cents aday. Won’t you let SYSTEM 
and the Business Man's Library help vou? 
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The Busincss Man’s 
Library is, inreality, 
a complete corre- 
spondence course 
under the great Mas- 
ter Minds of Business. Six 
beautiful volumes, 1263 
pages, crammed full of 
new ways of making 
money. 


N — 
re advice, but ace 

working business plans, 
you can put into operation 
own work tomorrow morning. 


Few Recent Purchasers: U. S. Government (3 sets), Sears, Roebuck & Co. (2 sets), N. 
. Fairbank Co., Illinois Steel Co., Armour & Co., National Cash Register Co., American 
raphophone Co., Marshall Field & Co., U. S. Steel Company, City National Bank of 
ew York, Sherwin-Williams Co., Montgomery Ward & Co., Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
Co., John Wanamaker, Butler Bros., Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., American Radiator 
». Jones Dry Coods Co., Burroughs Bros. Co., International Harvester Co., Interna- 
mal Time Recorder Co., Andrews Heating Co., Morgan & Wright (3 sets), University of 
ichigan (to be used as text books on business), University of Wisconsin (purchased by 
‘instructors in commercial subjects), 


hn Fareon— ‘This library is a short Penrose W. Hirst —‘ We have ob- 
ttomore salary and more business, to tained a great deal of help from this li- 
xe knowledge and more power. Worth brary. Our entire office force is studying 

lecade of experience.” 8 the books.“ 4 

mun Chocolate Ce.—'Thislibrary Tom Murray l don't care how smart 

better than its name—void of generalities or bright or clever a man is, he can learn 
practical beyond expectations. Taught a great deal from these books. I will never 
a lot.” Bi with E. 7 : 

fred Dolge — l wish the work could harles E. Hires —‘'! regard it as of 
brought before every man who wants benefit and assistance to any wide-awake 
build a real business career.” business man, no matter who.“ 


ASY OFFER Picture in your mind six handso.ne gold-topped volumes. the 
same binding, paper, type that are usually to be found only in 


ited editions. 1,263 pages that could scarcely be worth more to you if each lea were 
10 bill; and twelve months of SYSTEM — more than 8,000 pages of current business 
rience and help, convertible into ready cash — and then think of this offer: $18, 
‘ead out thin over nine months— and they are yours at once. Your check or money 
ler for $2, or a $2 bill sent today, will start the books to you tomorrow and enter your 
ne as a regular yearly SYSTEM subscriber. 22 now and $2a month until $18 is paid. 
ss than you probably spend for daily papers: less, surely, than it costs you for car 
e or the evening smoke. Long before this week is out these helpful books, if ordered 
v. will have a chance to put back in your pocket more than their cost. Is the offer 
ar? There is nothing to sign. Simplv s y: accept your offer in 


en $2 and 8a A 
fees Send to SYSTEM, 151-153 abash Ave, Chicago 
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Selling Talks 
That Sell 


EDUCING Selling Talks’’ to 
the necessary number of words 

or sentences—arranging them in logi- 
cal order—displaying them attractively 
with type and illustration — placing 
them in the hands of possible con- 
sumers before their very eyes—with- 
out unnecessary waste, constitutes 


Scientific Advertising 


This has been our specialty for thirty- 
two years. It accounts for the success 
of our clients. If you want to in- 
crease your sales we will be pleased 
to discuss our methods with you. 


NELSON CHESMAN & CO., 
1108 TRUDE BLDG. 


CHICAGO 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS AND CHATTANOOGA 
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Is Your Health Good ? 


Do You Feel That Vigor That 
Makes Your Work a Pleasure 6 


Haphazard methods do not work in 
business, why should they in 
matters of health ? 


Read A Stuffed Club 


a magazine that teaches health 
$1.00 per year — Sample copy 10c. A STUFFED CLUB, Denver, Colo. 


WHAT'S DOING IN YOUR LINE 


Our Clipping Bureau Service Will Keep You Posted 


Trade News, —Personal Items,—News on Special 
Topics, — the Other Fellow's“ Ads, — in fact 
every scrap of printed matter likely to be of 
interest, is promptly sent to you. At trifling cost, 
you get just the News you want, from 50, 000 
Daily, Weekly and Monthly publications 


Send for booklet and be convinced that you cannot afford to be 
without this service. 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
1611 Boyce Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Points on Success 


This is a 16-page booklet which states in plain language the foundation principles of suc- 
cess. It teaches that success is a growing thing, and gives explicit instructions for self 
development for success by a method which the author has found practical. Valua! le 
hints are given on concentration, the elimination of the worry habit. etc. etc 
The Editor of Agreement says: “i have seen ‘lessons’ from a dollar up that do not 
come up to this pamphlet for inspiration and utility. A new edition of this booklet his 
just been printed on fine antique paper and I will send you a copy now upon receipt of 
only 4 cents. Address 


WILLIAM E. TOWNE, Dept. B. P., Holyoke, Mass. 


5 YEARS 


SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 


Business PHILOSOPHER 


$3.00 


REGULAR PRICE, $5.00 


FOR MONTH OF AUGUST 
NEW OR RENEWAL 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
BUSINESS AND THE EFFort TO HELP MEN AND WOMEN TO INCREASE 
THEIR A+R-+E-+A DEVELOPMENT —THEIR ABILITY, RELIABILITY, 
ENDURANCE AND ACTION—-THE Four ESSENTIALS OF TRUE SUCCESS 


— 


MAKE THE MAN RIGHT AND His Work WILL TAKE CARE OF ITSELF 


PLATFORM: 
I WILL Increase My A+R+E+A 


Published Monthly by THE SCIENCE PRESS, 209 State Street, Chicago 


Vol. 3 AUGUST, 1907 No. 8. 


EDITOR . . . . . . Arthar Frederick Sheldon | ASSOCIATE EDITOR . . . . . Frank Marimon 


— 


Change of Address Notify us promptly of change of address, giving in full, old and newaddress. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 the Year. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Canada and Foreign Postage, 25 cents extra. 


Copyright, 1907, by The Science Press 


On the Front Porch 


Where We Talk Thinks Over 


Area Development 


In our Talk last month we had something to say about 
AREA development—just a little hint as to what was coming 
for the boys, and girls too, for that matter. And now I want 
to make the point clear that men and women are only boys 
and girls grown tall, that we are never any older than we 
think and feel and act. I also want to make it perfectly 
plain that while some of the articles in this and future num- 
bers of The Business Philosopher will be written with the 
younger members of the family especially in mind, the whole 
philosophy of AREA development is for the boys and girls 
grown tall as much as for the others. With this thought in 
view listen to me, for I have something to say. 


Entered as second-class matter, Sept. 18th, 1905, at the Post Office at Chicago. III., 
under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879, 
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What the whole world needs is men and women and boys 
and girls of ability plus reliability plus endurance plus action. 
Given these four fundamentals, success is a natural conse- 
quence. The measure of your success is the sum of these 

‘four things, and the first letters of each of the four in the 
order in which I have given them spells AREA—the area of 
your patronage if a business man, the area of your clientage 
if a professional man, the area of your value as an employe 
in any capacity; to sum it all up, the area of your influence, 
your prestige, your power. The area of your value as an 
employe, no matter if your employer be yourself, and of 
your value to society, is in due proportion to the degree 
of your ability, your reliability, your endurance and your 
action. You may have an abundance of any threé of that 
quartette you care to select, but if you are lamentably lacking 
in any one of the four, your area will not be very great and 
you will not amount to much, not for very long at least. 
With plenty of ability, endurance and action you may seem 
to succeed for a while, but the success will be much more 
seeming than real. 


SUCCESS IS THE ATTAINMENT AND PRESERVA- 
TION OF A PRACTICABLE AND LEGITIMATE 
IDEAL. 

With that definition committed to memory, please write 
the following thought on the tablet of your memory and in 
such a way that it can never be erased, namely: In finality 
success includes the attainment of health, long life, money 
and honor. In turn these four factors mean the realization 
of the prime object of human existence, which is the attain- 
ment of happiness. In that consciousness which is on the 
plane of knowledge rather than of wisdom, it is sometimes 
believed that honor is not a necessary element in success. 
Ignorance, the stage of evolution next lower than knowl- 
edge, sometimes even thinks that money alone is success. 
But I want to say to you, reader, that the world is fast 
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awakening to the fact that the individual can no more make 
his loaf of success without honor than he can make wheat 
bread without flour. 

So, then, let us inquire from wnat do health, long 
life, money and honor spring? My answer is, they spring 
from ability, reliability, endurance and action. 

And now let us consider for just a moment what those 
four success essentials really are. 

Ability is intellectual capacity, which is born of the 
knowing powers of man. 

Reliability is that quality which enables your fellowman 
to depend upon you. It is born of the positives in the emo- 
tive or feeling side of man. 

Endurance is the capacity for work without tiring; it is 
that which enables him who possesses it to “stay in the game.” 

Action is doing things; it is the art side of life, and this 
is the product of the will. 

If you are short on any one or more of this mighty 
quartette you need not be discouraged, for each can be culti- 
vated. You possess the raw material out of which to manu- 
facture ability, reliability, endurance and action, for first you 
have a mind with its psychological trinity. I know that is a 
pretty big word, or a combination of two pretty big words, 
but it is all very simple after all, for it means just this: 
Your mind, my mind and the mind of every man and woman 
and boy and girl in all the world has, to make it perfectly 
clear, what we will call three departments. Or let us look 
upon the mind as a house with three rooms in it. The first 
room is the knowing room and the second is the emotive or 
feeling room. I don’t mean feeling through the sense of 
touch, but I refer to those mental states such as courage, 
faith, kindness, etc. We feel a feeling of faith, or courage, 
or kindness. We don’t think such things, they are emotive 
rather than intellectual. Finally, so far as the mind is con- 
cerned, the third room is the willing room. That is the 
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room of action, for the will is the power of choice and action. 
So, then, in getting a grasp of the philosophy of AREA devel- 
opment the first nail for you to drive is to realize the fact 
that you have a mind and in that mind is this psychological 
trinity, knowing, feeling, willing. The second nail for you to 
drive is the fact that you have a body which is the temple 
of this psychological trinity, the house in which it dwells. 

The next fact which I want you to get in mind is this, 
throughout all nature is a law of duality, the law of positives 
and negatives, the law of construction and destruction. There 
are but two forces in nature or two classes of forces, the 
one constructive and the other destructive; the one positive 
and the other negative. 

There is the positive in light, the negative in darkness 
and we all know what happens to the darkness when the 
light comes. There is the positive in heat and the negative 
in cold and we all know what happens to the cold when the 
heat comes. . 

This law determines the strength of your mind and your 
body. If the positives predominate in your mind and you 
possess ability, reliability, endurance and action, then the 
area of your power, your influence, your value, is in due pro- 
portion to the development of the positives in your body 
and the psychological trinity in your mind. If the negatives 
predominate you are lacking in the success essentials just to 
the extent that the negatives are present. 

The natural product of the positives of the knowing pow- 
ers of the mind is ability, or intellectual capacity. The nat- 
ural product of the feeling powers or the emotive side of 
the mind is reliability. The natural product of the willing 
powers of the mind is action. The natural product of the 
positives of the body is endurance. 

And there you are. You have a body and you have a 
mind with its three great rooms. You can develop the pos- 
itives in the body and each of the rooms of the mind if you 
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wish to. If you don’t wish to, please don’t blame God, or 
luck, or chance. The fault is in yourself. We may just as 
well be perfectly plain about it and I want to tell you this, 
if you are in trouble and want to find the fellow who is to 
blame for it consult the looking glass. Others may have 
contributed to your unfortunate condition, but you were to 
blame for permitting them to make the contribution. You 
have been weak somewhere, sometime; you have been nega- 
tive, not positive. Did I hear you say, “Hold on, I was taken 
advantage of through the injustice and ingratitude and dis- 
honesty of others.” Possibly so, but had you been positive 
enough, no advantage would have been taken. Did I hear 
you say that you were sick, and away from business 
and that while away this advantage was taken? Then 
why in the world did you want to get sick? If you were 
sick then somewhere, sometime, you had violated the natural 
laws of health and that’s the reason you were sick. You were 
out of harmony with nature, you violated her laws and had 
to pay the penalty, and while you were away paying the 
penalty the other fellow took advantage of you. When you 
look in that looking ‘glass real earnestly and real honestly, 
and go back to first causes, you will see that I was right 
when I told you to look in the looking glass. 

The fault may have been in your lack of ability. Ability 
as already stated is nothing more or less than intellectual 
capacity. It is the product of the knowing powers of men- 
tality. The knowing powers are thinking, remembering and 
imagining. This is all there is to it. That is all the best 
knowers in the world can do from the standpoint of the 
intellectual powers—just think, remember and imagine. 

Now, if you “didn’t think,” or “forgot” or failed to build 
constructively through the exertise of your imagining pow- 
ers you were negative intellectually instead of positive and 
that’s where the other fellow got the upper hand. The 
reason you were negative was because you had failed to 
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train the intellectual powers which God in His goodness 
had given to you. And again, “the fault, dear Brutus.” 

The fault may have been in your reliability. Some of 
the feelings which make for reliability are desire for success 
or true ambition, hope, faith, earnestness, justice, honesty, 
courage, kindness and loyalty. If at times you have pos- 
sessed the “I don’t give a continental” spirit, or despair, or 
injustice, or dishonesty, or indifference, or fear, or unkind- 
ness, or disloyalty, you have been negative instead of pos- 
itive in your feelings, therefore the amperage and voltage of 
your reliability was at low ebb and you suffered the conse- 
quences. 

Possibly the fault was in your endurance. Your intel- 
lectual capacity and therefore your ability may have been 
all right, your feelings may have been all right and hence 
your reliability, at least at par, but you gave out physically 
at a critical point. If so you had been violating one of the 
natural laws of health, you had been negative instead of 
positive. You may just as well make up your mind first 
as last, that you cannot do that kind of business with impu- 
nity. You may just as well make up your mind to behave 
yourself. Nature is unrelenting in her collection of‘ fines and 
penalties; she gives no immunity baths, either at her physical 
court or her mental court. 

Finally, perhaps the fault was in your lack of action. 
Granted that your ability, reliability and endurance were all 
positive if you failed it was simply because you were negative 
in action. You knew what was right to do, you had plenty 
of endurance to enable you to do it, but you put it off, you 
neglected the opportunity. Opportunity knocked at your 
door all right, but you didn’t let her in. You may have 
even gone so far as to have decided to do a given thing, but 
even though you decided to do it you failed to act and you were 
left in the race. Somebody “took advantage of your splen- 
did ability,” at least that is your side of the story, but God 
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knows who was to blame and if you want to know go to the 
looking glass again. 

This, reader, is my platform, “I will increase my AREA, j 
and it is the platform of The Business Philosopher from this 
time until further notice and I think that notice will be 
posted a long time in the future, if it is ever posted. I want 
it to be the platform of every reader of The Philosopher. 
To that end not all, but many, of the articles which appear 
in future numbers will be written from the viewpoint of 
inspiring the reader to enlarge the area of his influence, 
the area of his usefulness, the area of his power, the area of 
his value to himself, to his employer, even if his employer 
be himself, and to society. 

The avowed purpose of this journal from its inception 
has been to search for the natural laws of success. We 
believe we have passed a fairly clear exposition of some 
pretty good ones along to our readers. We hope so anyway. 
But now come up close to me and listen. I want you to 
catch this: WE HAVE FOUND THE BASIS. WE HAVE 
DISCOVERED THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF THE 
SUCCESS PROBLEM. That may seem to you like a broad 
statement. At first thought it may even seem to you like 
a boastful statement, but I want to say to you, reader, it is 
the truth and we need never fear the truth. The success 
problem from this day henceforth is to be taken out of the 
realm of the haphazard and the chaotic. On it is to be 
turned the great searchlight of science as applied to that 
problem. 

‘This, then, is our platform—I will increase my AREA 
Will you stand upon that platform with us? 


The Infinite has blessed me with a strenuous life. My 
personal duties are many. I would not if I could, and I could 
not if I would do all the writing on this great theme. But 
having discerned the scientific basis of success I shall employ 
able writers to help me in the evolution of a literature of 
area development and we shall build a literature of ability 
plus reliability plus endurance plus action, destined to 
influence the thought of the world. 

Send us your ideas, help the good cause along. Help us 
in every way you can to live and spread the PHILOSOPHY 
OF AREA DEVELOPMENT. 


We want every young man and young woman in the 
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world to hear and know the philosophy of area development. 
Tell them about it, and tell the big boys and big girls too. 

You must not infer from anything which I have said in 
this talk-it-over-time, that The Business Philosopher is to 
be made a juvenile publication. It will contain much which 
is within the intellectual reach of any bright boy or girl 
of a dozen or fifteen years, but those same articles will be 
just as valuable to the boys and girls grown tall. Besides, 
aside from the Junior Philosopher Department proper, many 
of the articles within the covers of The Business Philosopher 
as a whole from this time on will be shaped from the view- 
point of area development. 

Who knows what may come from this. Can we, with 
a long pull and a strong pull and a pull all together, reach 
several million people throughout the world and get them tq 
see clearly the road to true success—the scientific basis of it? 
Yes, we can, and what’s more, we will. 

Listen to me, reader: All the graft, all the greed, all 
the injustice, all the negatives which curse the world are born 
of ignorance of the natural laws of success—are born of a 
lack of aclear apprehension of the law of the positives and the 
negatives, of the law of construction and destruction. Millions 
of young men start out in life with a notion more or less defi- 
nite that to succeed in life is but to make money and that 
to make money they must be sharp and shrewd and tricky. 
They do not see clearly the fact that success, while includ- 
ing the making of money, includes also much more than 
that, and that furthermore, absolute reliability is one of the 
. strongest possible factors in money making. There is no 
denying this fact; it is manifest not only throughout the 
business world, but in the realm of municipal government 
and to some extent in state and national affairs. Many are 
the instances of late, that is, of the last few months and the 
last few years, where great business enterprises have gone 
down to failure through the lack of absolute reliability, 
through the violation of the law of confidence, which is the 
basis of trade. 

As I write these lines the mayor of one of our great 
cities is convicted of the felony of extortion and sent behind 
the bars. The political boss of that great city, the man 
behind the machine, is a confessed criminal, and both the 
mayor and the boss are writhing in the mental hell of moral 
disgrace. With them will doubtless go down to the depth 
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of failure men who have been high in financial circles in that 
great and sadly stricken city which I love. Dear old San 
Francisco will rise again above the ruins of quake and fire; 
and out of the ashes of the regrets of many men shall rise a 
nobler manhood, a more ethical humanity, a greater people. 
She has many noble sons and daughters now—probably as 
many as any other given geographical area—and can those 
who lack reliability, not only there but everywhere, fail to see 
the lesson of reliability as a factor in true success? Where is 
the health, long life, money and honor of the fallen mayor 
today? Also the fallen kings of finance? If that mayor is 
guilty, as a jury of twelve has just pronounced, his ill-gotten 
gains are worse than nothing. His honor is all gone and 
who can say that his health and long life have not been less- 
ened; and all on account of his lack of reliability. 


What is said of the bribe taker can be said with equal 
force of the bribe giver. Had all those concerned in the 
scandal to which I refer come to see clearly, as boys, or in 
early life, the scientific basis of success, and that in doing 
what they have been doing these many years they were vio- 
lating natural laws and heading themselves toward failure, 
would they have done it? The basic law of self-preserva- 
tion would prevent such things if humanity as a whole could 
but be made to see the real truth in the matter. Shakespeare 
was right—“our only crime is ignorance.” 

Why can’t people see that education is primarily the 
eduction of the positives, the overcoming of the negatives, 
and that true education banishes the darkness of ignorance 
and ushers in the light of wisdom. 

So, then, come on. I pledge you my best efforts 
on the part of this journal to make plain the way to 
true success and the road to health, long life, money and 
honor through the development of AtR+E+A. Will you 
pledge me your word to do your best—to spread the phi- 
losophy of area development? 

I ask you again, what may this mean? Combine those 
four letters in another way and they read E A R A, and this 
phonetically spells era. May we not hope that our united 
efforts along the line suggested shall help—and possibly 
more than we realize today—the ushering in of that coming 
era when all men shall be united brothers, when righteous- 
ness shall rule, and each shall be enabled to walk in the path 
of peace, 
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Making Good Use of One’s Possessions 


By Charles. Wagner* 


Property is at the bottom of the social state and to de- 
stroy the title to it would be to sacrifice the individual, deprive 
-him of his rights. But should the injustice of such a course 
not appeal to us there would be yet another reason for keep- 
ing our hands off this necessary piece of social machinery. 
Suppose we were deprived of this powerful stimulus to action, 
should we be sure to find men of such absolute devotion and 
unselfishness that they would labor for the public good with 
as much ardor as they now display in their own interests? 
How, out of the present social state, wherein selfishness 
rules, should we bring forth a world in which disinterested- | 
ness is triumphant? Property, then, will remain, because it 
is both a right and a need. But it must never be forgotten 
that all good things may become corrupted through abuse. 

Property, like all else pertaining to man, has this double 
character, inherent in our nature, that it is individual and it is 
social. Possession is in part the exercise of a social function; 
to divert it exclusively to private interests, to possess prop- 
erty but not brotherly love, is to pervert our rights and turn 
use into abuse. 

Property in the hands of the selfish makes for evil and 
brings its own retribution in the degradation it entails. The 
doctrine of an elect plutocracy reduces to stagnation both the 
man and his wealth. Here comes in, as a corrective to the 
right of possession, the duty of giving, transformed full soon 
into a blessed privilege by those who practice it rightly. 

* * * * 


As there are men and women for whom the whole world 
contracts to a single point —self—so are there those whose 
inner life is inspired by a kind of expansive movement which 
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bears them away from themselves, urges them to the gift of 
themselves. They have, either naturally or acquired and 
developed by their will, that quality to which the philosophers 
give the singular name of altruism and which the gospels call 
charity. Their thought goes out to others, habitually and 
kindly, sometimes even beyond reason, in that they show 
more love to their neighbors than they do to themselves. 
Receiving is passive, giving active, and the moment the art 
of giving becomes more than superficial there begins to be 
mingled with every gift, the meanest as well as the most 
esteemed, some trifling part of the giver. 

If receiving is one of the laws of life, it is the lower law. 
The higher law is giving. Call up with me for a moment that 
beautiful image which has so often tempted the artist’s brush, 
yet without losing any of its intrinsic novelty—the mother 
nursing her child. The child is all receptive, using his nat- 
ural right unconsciously, with naive grace, but the mother 
gives with the full exercise of heart and will, and giving is 
everywhere as superior to receiving as, in this nurturing func- 
tion, the mother, who plays her part to the full measure of 
her will and love, is superior to the child, moved only by the 
instinct of self-preservation. Giving is the key to the deep 
mystery of goodness and kindness—the secret of that infinite 
pity whose joy is to give itself in each of its gifts. 

* * * * 

There are men who, through their own exertions or by 
accident of birth, hold a privileged position, having wealth, 
power and influence in their hands, yet whom, nevertheless— 
instead of strengthening in them the sentiments of self- 
interest—these gifts of effort or of fortune have made hum- 
ble. They are not a part of their possessions and their 
power; the man in them outranks their magnet; their wealth 
is fraternal, their power magnanimous. In proportion as they 
have risen, they have grown modest; and, moreover, becom- 
ing indifferent, in the praiseworthy sense of the word, to the 
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world’s honors and rewards, they appreciate above all its 
other gifts the opportunity it offers for doing good. Their 
happiness lies in aiding others, in remembering the forgotten, 
defending the downtrodden; and even thanklessness does not 
stay their benefactions; the joy of giving is their compensa- 
tion, 

More appealing than these are the poor and the unfor- 
tunate who give. The widow’s mite is not an exceptional 
gift, made once in the distant past; it is a gift ever repeated, 
that keeps the world from becoming quite out of joint. For 
it is not only the poor man’s bread broken with him who is 
poorer still, the sick watched and cared for by companions 
in misery, the orphan received into straitened households; 
it is also, in the moral world, the gift of pity and sympathy 
which we offer each other when, alternately weak and strong, 
merry or sad, fortunate or unfortunate, we make the effort, 
in our times of trial, to associate our modest means, in order 
to aid one another to better bear our burdens. In encourag- 
ing another, consoling him, calming his fear, wiping away 
his tears—in all these things we experience the great blessed- 
ness of giving. 

* * * * 

He who knows how to interpret this fact, so real, so in- 
disputable—the fact of the joy of giving—holds the secret of 
the means whereby we shall one day put an end to the appli- 
cation among men of the principle of the “struggle for exist- 
ence.” Where giving commences, the merciless and brutal 
conflict in which “the fittest” triumph ends. The sole solu- 
tion—and how admirable it is—of the social question is to be 
found in that world of ideas and actions wherein it is counted 
more blessed to give than to receive. To bring about a 
better state of things in the world it is not enough that there 
be thousands and tens of thousands ready to share the wealth 
of others—the more there are of such men, the less shall we 
advance, 
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My mind turns to that monstrous but too common 
thing—a life given over entirely to receiving, possessing, self- 
ishly enjoying; a life whose sole end is personal gratification, 
and that, in general, attains it. But a fatal result of such a 
life is the abnormal development of the personality, so that 
it offers a greatly increased number of points of attack to 
the powers of destruction. When their work begins, what is 
the egoist to do? He has resisted well enough the tender 
appeals of his nature that he devote himself to others; but 
here are sensations of another sort. The years and their 
events begin to assail him, blow upon blow, and he feels 
that he is being slowly undermined. All life, all hope, all 
reality are compassed within this me, and it is beginning to 
lose its hold. This being, bound to the earth by every fiber, 
is torn away from it in the midst of a thousand pangs. Die 
under these circumstances? It is the end of everything! 
And this is the heartrending spectacle which the old age of 
an egoist presents, without ideals, without affection, ending 
in pessimism and despair. 

* * * * 

How much more inspiring, in the fine serenity of its de- 
clining years, is the life of him who has been self-sacrificing!* 
As the days have gone by he has been weaned from self-love 
out of sympathy for others and has learned to forget him- 
self. His life centers outside of things personal to him and 
above them; he clings to these things less and less. His old 
age rejoices in the youth of those he loves, without envy; and 
when the day comes to leave his own, his whole life has 
been a preparation for it. He gives up his soul to God and 
accepts death with simplicity; for he knows that what he 
loses is the narrow, cramped life, beyond whose confines his 
soul has been forever straining. For him death is an escape 
from all that is transient into the world of things enduring, 
and the sense of a divine life within him frees him from all 
fear of its power. 
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The Grasshopper and Cricket 
By Leigh Hunt 


Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 

Catching your heart up at the feel of June — 

Sole voice that's heard amidst the lazy noon 

When even the bees lag at the summoning brass ; 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 

With those who think the candles come too soon, 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad, silent moments as they pass! 

O sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 

One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 

Both have your sunshine; both, though small, are strong, 
At your clear hearts; and both seem given to earth 
To sing in thoughtful ears this natural song — 


In doors and out, summer and winter, mirth. 
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For Younger Philosophers 
By R E. Marshall 


Mental Yardstick for Younger Philosophers 


Last month in his editorial Mr. Sheldon told you a little 
about the new department which was to be dedicated to the 


Younger Philosophers—just a little corner to ourselves where 
we might talk over things philosophical without calling them 


by such a big name. He has told you more about it in this 
issue and has outlined a campaign of AREA development for 
the older as well as the younger philosophers. After you have 
read that you will see the strength of the planks which com- 
pose our platform and I know you will want to stand upon it 
with us. We are going to increase our Ability, Reliability, 
Endurance and Action and the result will be increased value 
to ourselves and to our fellowmen. 

Mr. Sheldon has bespoken for us a kindly welcome and 
for his sake you will probably read this number, but we 
want you to become so well acquainted with these pages that 
you will turn to them each month for their own sake, and we 
hope, for your own. While we say this corner is to be de- 
voted to Younger Philosophers, that does not mean those who 
are young in years only. Those who are able to lay aside the 
“weight of years,” dreaming again the dreams and ambitions 
of youth and renewing the old faith and enthusiasm of child- 
hood, will find it will give them a brighter, broader view- 
point of life and its problems to look at them again through 
youthful eyes. I know a dear old gentleman who continued 
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to read The Youth’s Companion long after his own boys and 
girls had grown to be men and women because it “kept him 
young.” I know another very learned man, a deep student 
and teacher, who called it a “recreation” to pick up the books 
of his little ten-year-old girl and read for an hour the stories 
of childhood. 

* * * * * * 

Some one has said that “philosophy teaches us to do will- 
ingly and from conviction what others do under compulsion,” 
and it is to enable the boys and girls of today to knowingly 
and willingly do what is best for them and for their future 
that we shall talk about large subjects in a simple way. None 
of us are too young to realize that some day we must accept 
our share of life’s responsibilities. This is a big world and 
there is much work to be done. All of the thousands of posi- 
tions which are occupied today must be refilled in the future 
from the ranks of the younger generation which is now pre- 
paring itself. Each one of us has a place awaiting us in God’s 
great plan as soon as we are ready for it. Each must do his 
part, else the command will go forth, “Take therefore the 
talent from him and give it to him that hath ten talents. For 
to every one that hath shall be given and to him that hath not 
shall be taken away even ‘that which he seemeth to have.” 
Of course the one who has “improved his talent” is called the 
“lucky fellow.” The secret of his “luck” is preparation; he 
was ready for the work when it was given into his hands. 

And that reminds me of a story I read not long ago about 
the late Queen Victoria. From earliest childhood the future 
queen was most carefully educated by her mother, the Duchess 
of Kent. The practical mother most wisely insisted on the 
utmost simplicity of living and surroundings for her child 
and not until the little girl was twelve years old was she 
told that she was next in line of succession to the throne of the 
British Empire—that she was to be the next queen. She 
looked up into her teacher’s face with something akin to fear 
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as she said: “I see now why I must study hard to prepare 
myself.” Placing her hand in that of her teacher, she added, 
with tear-filled eyes: I'll be good. I know now why you 
wanted me to study Latin.” From the time the serious little 
maid was told that she would some day occupy the throne 
of a great empire she found no study too difficult, no exercise 
too tedious, no task too tiresome. She did it all willingly 
and gladly that she might better fit herself to rule over her 
subjects with wisdom and justice; she had always in mind the 
responsibility which would some day be hers. Her long and 
successful reign and the love and devoted admiration of all 
who knew of her testify as to how nobly she did the work 
which had been planned for her and for which she had so 
faithfully prepared herself. 
k „ „ * 

Youth means growth, and where there is growth there is 
always youth. Each one of us wants to grow, to expand 
our lungs, to increase our “reach,” to feel ourselves becoming 
stronger. There is a just pride in being able to outrun the other 
boys, to be able to throw a ball farther, to climb higher than 
they. It makes our blood tingle to know that our powers 
of endurance are better developed than our fellows. God has 
given into our keeping a wonderful machine. Each part 
is delicately made and yet the whole works with such harmony 
that we are not aware of the inner mechanism which con- 
trols our every movement. And that machine is called our 
body. 
When we see a big engine attached to a long train, puff- 
ing and straining away with its load, and think of all the wheels 
and levers and pistons and throttles required to control it, we 
appreciate what wonderful brains James Watt and his co- 
workers must have had to assemble all these parts into the 
powerful, big, black, iron giant which carries our loads, climbs 
mountains and hurries us across the continent, all for our com- 
fort and convenience. But did you ever stop to think what 
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a Master Mechanic must have conceived this body of ours, 
with its fifty billions of cells, its maze of arteries, veins, valves, 
capillaries, muscles, nerves, bones and tendons, all designed 
for great endurance? We do not appreciate it at times, I am 
afraid, else we would give more thought to its proper care 
so that it will maintain its perfect condition. The engineer 
takes great pride in going over his mammoth machine, rub- 
bing up the different parts, oiling them and watching for the 
least signs of wear. And we should likewise look to the care 
of the human engine that it may carry us through life’s jour- 
ney, up grades and down hills, without undue strain on any 
one part, causing it to give out before we have reached our 
destination. 

After one has once learned to appreciate the value of 
health and to give proper care and attention to its preserva- 
tion, he has possessed himself of one of the four great factors 
necessary for the attainment of real success. What one 
terms success another might not, and to speak of good health 
as a prime requisite may not have occured to those who are 
eagerly scrambling for the dollars which, to their way of 
thinking, are worth any sacrifice. But good health and good 
character form two mighty foundation stones upon which to 
build our Castle of Success. And now I want to make you 
well acquainted with Mr. Sheldon’s conception of success. 

Four rooms will this treasure-castle of ours contain. 
The reception room we shall call Health, for it is the passage- 
way leading into the next room, Long Life. Opening from 
the beautiful chamber of Long Life, with its unobstructed 
outlook over Life’s Sea, there will be another apartment, 
called Wealth. This room will have strong, well-built walls, 
for without the treasure which it is to contain many of our 
most cherished plans would go awry, and it must be guarded 
closely. The remaining room, called Honor, will be com- 
posed of tablets placed there by our friends as loving tributes 
to our kind thoughts, true actions, helpful words and generous 
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acts. A beautiful room, this, and we can speak of it as our 
very own for it will be built entirely through our own efforts. 
With just pride we ean point to the mosaics of rare pattern 
which have been wrought from the days and years which 
composed our material. 

What a worthy ambition it is for us to wish to possess 
such a Castle of Success with its four inviting chambers. 
And the beauty of it is that it can be ours if we wisk, for 
through God’s help and our own earnest efforts we can design 
and erect it as we wish. Each day we can watch the structure 
rise beneath our hand, until when completed we shall look 
at it as does the artist who has first roughly blocked out his 
picture, then deftly blended his colors, bringing out the lights 
and shades, filling in the details bit by bit, until the perfect 
whole rises before him, true, harmonious and beautiful, every 
stroke of the brush having told in its ultimate perfection. 

* * * * * * 

Did you ever notice how much easier it is to perform 
a given task which looks large and irksome, if we divide it 
into sections and finish one section at a time? We want to 
build this Castle, but it looks like a pretty big undertaking, 
viewing it as a whole, so we shall divide it into sections and 
finish them one at a time, keeping in mind a picture of the 
ideal toward which we are working. We like to gauge our 
progress, too, and see just how far we are getting along by 
our efforts. We want to measure the work and watch it 
grow, inch by inch, under aur hands and brains and hearts and 
souls—for when one is really in earnest he must have the help 
of all these assistants. 

Mr. Sheldon has formulated a measuring stick for this 
purpose, a Mental Yardstick, as it were, with which we can 
measure our efficiency and value, not only to ourselves but 
to others. You will find it at the beginning of this article. 
In the four words, Ability, Reliability, Endurance and Action, 

with the plus signs connecting them, there are thirty-six 
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symbols. Allowing an inch to each we have the thirty-six 
inches which make up our yardstick. These are the four 
great qualities which will enable us to build our Castle of 
Success, and with the mental yardstick we can gauge our 
progress inch by inch. For the rooms of Health and Long 
Life we need Endurance, for that is born of bodily strength 
and power. For the other two rooms, Wealth and Honor, in 
addition to Endurance, we must have Ability, which is born 
of the intellectual powers, Reliability, which is a child of the 
emotive or feeling power of the mind, and Action, which is 
the natural product of the will. We can develop our wills 
and our intellects and our positive or good emotions by 
systematic study and effort just as we can develop the muscles 
of the arm, and although we may not be very strong in these 
directions just now, because we are young and inexperienced, 
for that very reason we can set about developing them with 
great assurance of success. We are going to begin now— 
today—to cultivate them, because the strength of our Castle 
depends upon the strength of each stone put into it, and it’s 
up to us to put in only the best material we can find. 

There is also something else for which those four words 
stand. Look at the initial letter of each, A-R-E-A. That 
spells AREA and, according to the dictionary, it means “ex- 
tent, scope, range.” As we increase our ability, reliability, 
endurance and action we are increasing our area—the scope 
of our work, our thought, our ambition, our life. We broaden 
out into nobler, better, truer men and women because of the 
refining process which this study and endeavor demands. 

* * * * * ² k 

This month we have been getting acquainted with each 
other and surveying the ground which we wish to cover in 
future talks. Until next month let us make a mental picture 
of that four-roomed Castle and through the aid of our mental 
yardstick begin to take measurements for it. Begin, in fact, 
to gain an inch or two. 
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From Other Philosophers 


Being Some Things Which We Wish We Had Said First 


The Human Touch.—The whole world needs more appre- 
ciation and heartfelt sympathy. Not the formal “thank 
you’s,” but the heartfelt appreciation that sets in motion 
waves of ether, vibrating lear to the very heart, and we 
can feel them,—feel the depths from which they come, and 
our own hearts respond with gratitude. Our work seems like 
play under such influence, and our hearts grow lighter, our 
souls grow younger. — Leadership.” 


What We Most Seek.—We have our schools of salesman- 
ship, of physical culture, of achievement, etc., whose one 
particular aim is to evolve the best there is in the individual. 
There is not a talent to be allowed to lie dormant, not a 
grain of possibility to remain undeveloped, and not a thing to 
be taken into the system but will conduce to the highest 
good. The attention is turned to the man within. Evolve 
a perfect man and we will get perfect results. The age wants 
men—men whose highest efficiency has been reached through 
right living, right thinking and right doing. Men who not 
only know one thing well, but who know themselves well 
and who know how to give their best to their work. When 
we find a man we find a specialist, but the so-called specialist 
is not always a man. Remember it is men the world is crying 
for. -W. A. K. in “Leadership.” 


Look Pleasant, Please.—The cultivation of cordiality and 
popularity early in life will have a great deal to do with one’s 
advancement, comfort and happiness. It is a mortifying 
thing to have a kindly feeling in the depths of one’s heart, 
and yet not be able to express it, to repel people when one 
has just the opposite feeling toward them. To be incased in 
an icy exterior with a really warm heart is a most unfortunate 
thing. Some people have a repelling expression in their 
faces and manner which is a constant embarrassment to them; 
but they do not seem able to overcome it. This is largely 
due to a lack of early training, or to the fact that sometimes 
these people have been reared in the country, away from the 
great centers of civilization, where they do not have the 
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advantages of social intercourse, and in consequence become 
cold and appear unsympathetic when they are really the oppo- 
site. The cultivation of good will, of a helpful spirit and 
kindly feeling toward everybody, will go far to open up the 
hard exterior so that the soul can express itself. 

— The Circle.” 


The Best in Education.— To have enough of the practical 
in your education to enable you to earn a good living, and 
enough of the purely cultural to enable you to enjoy life; to 
learn the bread and butter arts that will enable you to be 
useful to others, and to master such of the scholarly pursuits 
as will make you fit company for yourself; to be never alarmed 
at the prospects of poverty nor overwhelmed by a conscious- 
ness of mental decay; this is the true and best in education. 

— Business Monthly Magazine.” 


In the Rank and Flle. While every young man should be 
ambitious to aspire to the leadership of his fellows, it is a fact 
that all cannot be at the helm, for some have to serve in the 
ranks. If there were none faithfully serving in the ranks, 
leaders would not be needed. One fact should be forever 
in the minds of all young men there is just as much honor 
in faithfully serving in the ranks as in the leadership. The 
leaders could not accomplish anything worthy of note if their 
subordinates did not do their allotted share of the work that 
has to be done faithfuly, for a faithful worker gets the credit 
that is due him, whether he is in the ranks or in the lead. 

— Spare Moments.“ 


Advertising is Salesmanship.—The same principles which 
a salesman uses in selling to a single customer must be used 
by the successful advertising man—the same prineiples ampli- 
fied and generalized to apply to a certain class or group or 
community instead of to the individual. And by just that 
much, advertising is more exacting in its requirements and 
greater in its achievements. The advertising man who has 
any narrower conception of his work, any lesser ideal of 
attainment, any smaller equipment for his work, would better 
bestir himself. For every day more is demanded of the ad- 
vertising man, and more will be demanded as the business 
world comes fully to recognize this estimate of his position 
in commercial life. —“Mertz’ Magazine.” 
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So-Called ‘‘Failures.’’—Failures are stepping-stones to 
success for strong hearts determined to persevere. Napoleon 
failed as an essay writer, Shakespeare as a wool merchant, 
Lincoln as a storekeeper, Grant as a tanner, but that in- 
domitable something in the Hearts of purposeful men did not 
permit them to brood over their failures, but gave them cour- 
age for other attempts. If you have failed, don’t stop to 
make excuses any more than when you win you stop to count 
victories! Keeping eternally at it, through stress and storm, 
through bitterness and defeat, brings a man at last to the 
place where success crowns efforts. —“‘The Pilgrim.” 


The Postage Leak.—The advertiser who neglects the 
important “little details” of his business often loses more 
dollars than he imagines. A careless clerk, at a poor office 
scale, can waste more money, where large outgoing mail is 
the rule, than many stop to realize. One cent excess postage 
on 1,000 pieces of mail means a loss of $10 every thousand 
pieces, and many a scale is costing just that amount day after 
day, because the “boss has never thought of such a small 
matter,” and because some careless clerk doesn’t give a rap. 
Therefore, watch the office scales, or get some one else to 
watch them—not once in a while, but more than once a day. 


—“Advertising Chat.” 
8 


Thinking Workers Win. —If we observe carefully the 
events of the day, we shall notice that the demand for so- 
called skilled labor is on the increase, and the demand for 
unskilled work is decreasing, while statistics show that the 
number of persons engaged in manual labor is decreasing, 
hand in hand with a progressive increase in the number of 
persons taking up mental work in proportion to the popula- 
tion. What does this signify? It signifies that a gradual 
transition from manual to mental work is taking place. Man 
is a thinking being, and was not intended to slave at manual 
labor. Manual labor is an intermediate and passing form. 
The working class, therefore, is not a class separate from the 
rest of the community, but is a part of it, a part that is 
rapidly blending with the rest, and merging into identity with 
the so-called upper classes, precisely as a moving train on the 
way to its destination. The last car will be the latest to 
reach the point, yet it will arrive. —The Square Deal. 
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The First Sky Scraper.—And it came to pass as they 
journeyed from the East that they found a plain in the Land 
of Shinar, and they dwelt there. And they said, “Go to, let 
us build a city and a tower whose top may reach unto heaven.” 
And the Lord came down to see the city and the tower which 
the children of men builded and the Lord said, “Behold, this 
they begin to do, and now nothing will be restrained from 
them which they have imagined to do. Go to, let us go down 
and there confound their language, that they may not under- 
stand one another’s speech.” So the Lord scattered them 
abroad from thence upon the face of all the earth, and they 
left off to build the city. Genesis, xi, 2-8. 


Keep Credit Inviolate.—Credit is the most precious pos- 
session a business man can have. It is acquired, maintained 
and preserved by certain qualities that seem to be inherent 
in the man. Credit is like a delicate piece of porcelain. You 
may break it and put it together again, and for purposes of 
utility it may possibly be just as good as it ever was, but the 
cracks are there and you can see where it was broken. And 
so it is with the man whose credit is once impaired. He may 
be able to buy goods again, his standing among mercantile 
houses may be fair, but it can never be restored to the superb 
condition in which it once was. And so all merchants, young 
and old, should regard credit as a priceless possession. Do 
not let it be trifled with, and allow nothing to impair it or 
injure it. — Tea and Coffee Expert.” 


Evils of Misrepresentation.—Selling goods at a fixed 
price that represents profit to your house is salesmanship, but 
the man who is constantly cutting prices and seeking ways 
and means by which he can secure orders by manipulation 
and misrepresentation, contrary to the rules of his house, is 
not a salesman, and he will not only prove a disappointment 
to his customer but to both his company and himself as well. 
Never misrepresent your goods; when it becomes necessary 
to do so it is time to quit the business, or secure another line 
that does not require misrepresentation. We all make mis- 
takes, but the man who persists in making them is either a 
fool or dishonest. We are employed to represent our Com- 
pany, not to misrepresent it. If you are right you can prove 
it; if you can’t prove it, the chances are you are not right. 

—C. V. Oden, in “Typewriter Topics.” 
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A fellow asked me the 
other day why we publish 
these brief classics as inserts 
in a business magazine. And 
I said to him, said I, It is 
because business men ought 
to cultivate an appetite for 
good general literature. 


You see the point, don't 


you? 
A. F. Sheldon. 
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Introduction 


In this number of The Business Philosopher we present 
a most striking American classic—one of the masterpieces of 
the “Great American Romancer,” Edgar Allen Poe. His 
life history is brief and pathetic. He was born in Boston, 
January, 1809. His mother was a talented English actress, 
his father the son of a distinguished Marylander, a General 
in the American Revolution. Both his parents had taken up 
the work of the stage as a profession. When about three 
years of age his father and mother died at Richmond, Va. A 
rich merchant, John Allen, adopted little Edgar, and from 
him he received his middle name. Mrs. Allen mothered the 
little orphan with tender care. He was sent to various private 
schools, and in due time entered the University of Virginia, 
which had just been founded by Thomas Jefferson. Here 
Poe mingled on terms of social equality with the noblest 
young men of Virginia. He was bright, handsome and 
jovial, a good linguist in Latin, Greek, German, French and 
Italian. He played cards, drank wine, went fox-hunting 
occasionally, studied and read a good deal, but left college 
without, graduating. His foster father put him into the rou- 
tine of office work in his store. Poe’s sensitive spirit chafed 
in confinement. He got the disease of wanderlust, and it is 
said he joined the Greeks in their efforts to throw off the 
Turkish yoke; at least we know Lord Byron’s poetry and 
erratic career fascinated Poe. After two years he returned, 
entered as a cadet at West Point, and tried the discipline of 
military training. 

In the meantime his best friend on earth, Mrs. Allen, his 
foster mother, had died. Mr. Allen did not understand his 
foster son’s nature. There were estrangements. Allen mar- 
ried a second time; an heir was born. The foster stepmother 
did not help matters in Edgar’s behalf. He was set adrift, 
left West Point, and returned to Baltimore. 


For about four years he lived with his mother’s widowed 
sister, or made this his home. Here he met Virginia Clem, a 
human lily, frail, delicate, beautiful. She became his wife at 
the tender age of scarce fifteen. This girl-wife was his pole- 
star. He loved her passionately, and through the storms and 
darkness of eight long years as best he could, he faithfully 
cared for her as a drooping flower, and also provided for her 
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mother. When, in January, 1847, he laid-the “light of his 
eyes” in the grave, his heart was broken. For two more 
short, troubled years he made a brave fight against the odds, 
then he followed his wife. 


. The short life tragedy was ended. Pathetic beyond 
measure was the closing scene. While charity gently draws 
the veil, a kindly critic speaks: “Yet here is one of the most 
distinct and unquestioned powers in the history of American 
intellect.” 

Poe made literature his occupation. Like Johnson, 
Goldsmith and many others he found little money for his 
work. Though his wares were the “finest porcelain” there 
was no market. Think of Poe selling the immortal “Raven” 
for $10.00. But Milton sold Paradise Lost” for less than 
$100.00 of our money. And Dr. Johnson, the literary giant of 
England, sold his “Rasselas” for barely enough to give his 
poor old mother a decent burial. In those days the bank ac- 
count was stranger to the man of letters. Poe was poor, 
abjectly so. He became a literary hack. He was pitifully 
paid for faithful work on magazines, and for his best prose, 
short stories, his poems and essays. His grinding poverty 
made him keenly sensitive and helped tinge the natural tem- 
perament of his personality in yet more sombre hues. 


Poe deliberately chose the field of the wierd, the meta- 
physical, the abnormal, or, as he expresses it, “the grotesque 
and the arabesque.” His poems and stories are not creations 
of a crazed mind; they are asdeliberately planned andexecuted 
with all exquisite finish, as was Gray’s Elegy, or Milton's 
Sonnets. “In the regions of the strangely terrible, remotely 
fantastic and ghastly, he reigns supreme.” His prose is the 
finest for richness, force, clearness, diction, beauty. He pos- 
sessed what the music critic would call literary technique to 
a high degree. 

In the selection of the “Fall of the House of Usher,” note 
the analysis of strange conditions. As one says, “Plumb lines 
thrown into the deeps of existence, lurid or glittering lights 
swinging in the unfathomable well of truth.” There is no 
forced effort at description; it is easy, natural, spontaneous. 
As a study in constructive and reconstructive imagination— 
it is unsurpassed. 

Poe is to be studied as an artist, a painter, a musician, a - 
literary critic, a philosopher, in the field of truth. | 
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The Fall of the House of Usher 


By Edgar Allen Poe 


During the whole of a dull, dark and soundless day in the 
autumn of the year, when the clouds hung oppressively low 
in the heavens, I had been passing alone, on horseback, 
through a singularly dreary tract of country; and at length 
found myself, as the shades of evening drew on, within view 
of the melancholy House of Usher. I know not how it was; 
but with the first glimpse of the building, a sense of insuffera- 
ble gloom pervaded my spirit. I say insufferable; for the feel- 
ing was unrelieved by any of that half-pleasurable, because 
poetic, sentiment, with which the mind usually receives even 
the sternest natural images of the desolate or terrible. I 
looked upon the scene before me—upon the mere house and 
the simple landscape features of the domain, upon the bleak 
walls, upon the vacant eye-like windows, upcn a few rank 
sedges, and upon a few white trunks of decayed trees—with 
an utter depression of soul which I can compare to no earthly 
sensation more properly than to the after-dream of the 
reveller upon opium—the bitter lapse into every-day life, the 
hideous dropping of the veil. There was an iciness, a sink- 
ing, a sickening of the heart, an unredeemed dreariness of 
thought, which no goading of the imagination could torture 
into aught of the sublime. What was it—I paused to think— . 
what was it that so unnerved me in the contemplation of the 
House of Usher? It was a mystery all insoluble; nor could I 
grapple with the shadowy fancies that crowded upon me as I 
pondered. I was forced to fall back upon the unsatisfactory 
conclusion, that while, beyond doubt, there are combinations 
cf very simple natural objects which have the power of thus 
affecting us, still the analysis of this power lies among consid- 
erations beyond our depth. It was possible, I reflected, that 
mere different arrangement of the particulars of the scene, 
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or perhaps to annihilate, its capacity for sorrowful i 


sion; and, acting upon this idea, I reined my horse to the pre- 


cipitous brink of a black and lurid tarn that lay in unruffled 


lustre by the dwelling, and gazed down but with a shudder © 


more thrilling than before—upon the remodelled and inverted 


images of the gray sedge, and the ghastly tree-stems, and the 


vacant and eye-like windows. 


Nevertheless, in this rhansion of gloom I now proposed 
to myself a sojourn of some weeks. Its proprietor, Roderick 
Usher, had been one of my boon companions in boyhood; 
but many years had elapsed since our last meeting. A letter, 
however, had lately reached me in a distant part of the coun- 
try—a letter from him—which, in its wildly importunate 
nature, had admitted of no other than a personal reply. The 
MS. gave evidence of nervous agitation. The writer spoke 
of acute bodily illness, of a mental disorder which oppressed 
him, and of an earnest desire to see me, as his best, and in- 
deed his only personal friend, with a view of attempting by 
the cheerfulness of my society, some alleviation of his malady. 


It was the manner in which all this, and much more, was 
said, it was the apparent heart that went with his request, 


which allowed me no room for hesitation, and I accordingly 
obeyed forthwith what I still considered a very singular sum- 
mons. 


Although as boys we had been even intimate associates, cae 


yet I really knew little of my friend. His reserve had been 
always excessive and habitual. I was aware, however, that 
his very ancient family had been noted, time out of mind, for 


a peculiar sensibility of temperment, displaying itself through | 
long ages in many works of exalted art, and manifested f 


late in repeated deeds of munificent yet unobtrusive charity, 


as well as in a passionate devotion to the intricacies, perhaps ! 


even more than to the orthodox and easily recognizable 
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beauties, of musical science. I had learned, too, the very 
remarkable fact that the stem of the Usher race, all time- 
honored as it was, had put forth at no period any enduring 
branch; in other words, that the entire family lay in the 
direct line of descent; and had always, with very trifling and 
very temporary variation, so lain. It was this deficiency, I 
considered, while running over in thought the perfect keep- 
ing of the character of the premises with the accredited char- 
acter of the people, and while speculating upon the possible 
influence which the one, in the long lapse of centuries, might 
have exercised on the other—it was this deficiency, perhaps, 
of collateral issues and the consequent undeviating trans- 
mission from sire to son of the patrimony with the name, 
which had at length so identified the two as to merge the 
original title of the estate in the quaint and equivocal appella- 
tion of the “House of Usher”—an appellation which seemed 
to include, in the minds of the peasantry who used it, both 
the family and the family mansion. 

I have said that the sole effect of my somewhat childish 
experiment—that of looking down within the tarn—had been 
.o deepen the first singular impression. There can be no 
doubt that the consciousness of the rapid increase of my 
superstition—for why should I not so term it?—served mainly 
to accelerate the increase itself. Such, I have long known, 
is the paradoxical law of all sentiments having terror as a 
basis. And it might have been for this reason only that, 
when I again uplifted my eyes to the house itself from its 
image in the pool there grew in my mind a strange fancy— 
a fancy so ridiculous indeed that I but mention it to show the 
vivid force of the sensations which oppressed me I had so 
worked upon my imagination as really to believe that about 
the whole mansion and domain there hung an atmosphere 
peculiar to themselves and their immediate vicinity—an atmos- 
phere which had no affinity with the air of heaven, but which 
had reeked up from the decayed trees, and the gray wall, and 
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the silent tarn—a pestilent and mystic vapor, aul, sluggish, 
faintly discernible and leaden-hued. 

Shaking off from my spirit what must have been a dream, 
I scanned more narrowly the real aspect of the building. Its 


principal feature seemed to be that of an excessive antiquity. 


The discoloration of ages had been great. Minute fungi 
overspread the whole exterior, hanging in a fine tangled web- 


work from the eaves, yet all this was apart from any ex- 


traordinary dilapidation. No portion of the masonry had 
fallen, and there appeared to be a wild inconsistency between 
its still perfect adaptation of parts and the crumbling condi- 
tion of the individual stones. In this there was much that 
reminded me of the spacious totality of old woodwork which 
has rotted for long years in some neglected vault, with no 
disturbance from the breath of the external air. Beyond this 
indication of extensive decay, however, the fabric gave little 
token of instability, Perhaps the eye of a scrutinizing 
observer might have discovered a barely perceptible fissure, 
which, extending from the roof of the building in front, made 
its way down the wall in a zigzag direction, until it became 
lost in the sullen waters of the tarn. 

Noticing these things, I rode over a short causeway to 
the house. A servant in waiting took my horse, and I entered 
the Gothic archway of the hall. A valet of stealthy step, 
thence conducted me in silence through many dark and in- 
tricate passages in my progress to the studio of his master. 
Much that I encountered on the way contributed, I know not 
how, to heighten the vague sentiments of which I have 
already spoken. While the objects around me—while the 
carvings of the ceilings; the somber tapestries of the walls, 
the ebon blackness of the floors, and the phantasmagoric 


armorial trophies which rattled as I strode, were but matters 


to which, or to such as which, I had been accustomed from 
my infancy—while I hesitated not to acknowledge how 


familiar was all this—I still wondered to find how unfamiliar * 
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n 

e os 

were the os : N images were stirring up. 

bye; OF ‘one of | f ie staircases I met the physician of the family. 

Yo is c 480 ite ‘I thought wore a mingled expression of low 

Bi A 0 cunni g and 5 He accosted me with trepidation 

re. — 9 4 Jon. The valet now threw open a door ånd ushered 
Sie ei master. 

8 _The room in which I found myself was very large and 
<5 ‘ne ofty. The windows were long, narrow, and pointed, and at 
o vast a distance from the black oaken floor as to be alto- 
; inaccessible from within. Feeble gleams of encrim- 

sd light made their way through the trellised panes, and 
ser 85 to render sufficiently distinct the more prominent ob- 
A 125 55 2 around; the eye, however, struggled in vain to reach the 
remi angles of the chamber, or the recesses of the vaulted 
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2 a The general inte was profuse, comfortless, antique ae 
7 tattered. Many books and musical instruments lay scattered 
about, but failed to give any vitality to the scene. I felt that 
E ‘I breathed an atmosphere of sorrow. An air of stern, deep 
| and irredeemable gloom hung over and pervaded all. 
x a A Upon my entrance, Usher arose from a sofa on which 
phe had been lying at full length, and greeted me with a 
vivacious warmth which had much in it, I at first thought, 
ol an overdone cordiality—of the constrained effort of the 
> T ennui man of the world. A glance, however, at his counte- 
2 . nance convinced me of his perfect sincerity. We sat down; 
E aud for some moments, while he spoke not, I gazed upon 
* ae. him With a feeling half of pity, half of awe. Surely a man 
=) shad never before so terribly altered, in so brief a period, as 
a Wad Roderick Usher! It was with difficulty that I could 
ping myself to admit the identity of the wan being before 
die with the companion of my early boyhood. Yet the char- 
ae acter Of his face had been at all times remarkable. A 
5 cadaverousness of complexion; an eye large, liquid, and 
* luminous beyond comparison; lips somewhat thin and very 
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i Mer 
pallid, but of surpassingly ‘beautiful curve; a nose of a ve 5 5 
delicate Hebrew model, but with a breadth of nostril upusual — oS VA 
in similar formations; a finely molded chin, speaking, in its i 
want of prominence, of a want of moral energy; hair of a 
more than web-like softness and tenuity—these features, with = 5 
an inordinate expansion above the regions of the temple, 
made up altogether a countenance not easily forgotten. And . 
now, in the mere exaggeration of the prevailing character EA 
of these features, and of the expression they were wont to GG | 
convey, lay so much of change that I doubted to whom a o 
spoke. The now ghastly pallor of the skin, and the now a 
miraculous lustre of the eye, above all things startled and oe 
even awed me. The silken hair, too, had been suffered to 5 
grow all unheeded; and as, in its wild gossamer texture, it 
floated rather than fell about the face, I could not, even sh é 
with effort, connect its Arabesque expression with any idea 
of simple humanity. ; ae $ 
In the manner of my friend I was at once struck with an 4 = 
incoherence—an inconsistency; and I soon found this to arise Ve 
from a series of feeble and futile struggles to overcome an oS 15 
habitual trepidancy—an excessive nervous agitation, For 
something of this nature I had indeed been prepared, no less q ý 
by his letter than by reminiscences of certain boyish traits, — ee 
and by conclusions deduced from his peculiar physical con- ae 
formation and temperament. His action was alternately Ja 
vivacious and sullen. His voice varied rapidly from a tremu- Sii 
lous indecision (when the animal spirits seemed utterly in SA 


A 


abeyance) to that species of energetic concision, that abrupt, RA 
weighty, unhurried and hollow-sounding enunciation, that sy i 
leaden, self-balanced, and perfectly modulated guttural utter- — FA 5 
ance which may be observed in the lost drunkard, or the irre- it: 
claimable eater of opium, during the periods of his most . j 1 
tense excitement. l 

It was thus that he spoke of the object of my visit, of his NN 83 s 


earnest desire to see me, and of the solace he expected me 10 R. 
85 
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afford him. He entered at some length into what he con- 
ceived to be the nature of his malady. It was, he said, a con- 
stitutional and a family evil, and one for which he despaired 
to find a remedy—a mere nervous affection, he immediately 
added, which would undoubtedly soon pass off. It displayed 
itself in a host of unnatural sensations. Some of these, as 
he detailed them, ‘interested and bewildered me; although 
perhaps the terms and the general manner of the narration 
had their weight. He suffered much from a morbid acute- 
ness of the senses; the most insipid food was alone endurable; 
he could wear only garments of certain texture; the odors of 
all flowers were oppressive; his eyes were tortured by even 
a faint light; and there were but peculiar sounds, and these 
from stringed instruments, which did not inspire him with 
horror, 

To an anomalous species of terror I found him a bounden 
slave. “I shall perish,” said he, “I must perish in this de- 
plorable folly. Thus, thus, and not otherwise, shall I be lost. 
I dread the events of the future, not in themselves, but in 
their results. I shudder at the thought of any, even the most 
trivial incident, which may operate upon this intolerable agi- 
tation of soul. I have indeed no abhorrence of danger, ex- 
cept in its absolute effect—in terror. In this unnerved, in 
this pitiable condition, I feel that the period will sooner or 
later arrive when I must abandon life and reason together 
in some struggle with the grim phantasm, FEAR.” 

I learned, moreover, at intervals, and through broken 
and equivocal hints, another singular feature of his mental 
condition. He was enchained by certain superstitious im- 
pressions in regard to the dwelling which he tenanted, and 
whence, for many years, he had never ventured forth—in 
regard to an influence whose supposititions force was con- 
veyed in terms too shadowy here to be re-stated—an in- 
fluence which some peculiarities in the mere form and sub- 
Stance of his family mansion had, by dint of long sufferance, 
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he said, obtained over his spirit—an effect which the phys te. 
of the gray walls and turrets, and of the dim tarn m5 a i 
they all looked down, had at length brought about une . 
morale of his existence. cf 

He admitted, however, although with hesitation, that | 
much of the peculiar gloom which thus afflicted him could be 
traced to a more natural and far more palpable origin—to the 
severe and long-continued illness—indeed, to the evidently 
approaching dissolution—of a tenderly beloved sister, his sole 
companion for long years, his last and only relative on earth, __ 
“Her decease,” he said, with a bitterness which I can never 
forget, “would leave him (him the hopeless and the frail) 
the last of the ancient race of the Ushers.” While he spoke, 
the lady Madeline (for so was she called) passed slowly 
through a remote portion of the apartment, and, without 
having noticed my presence, disappeared. I regarded her j 
with an utter astonishment not unmingled with dread, and 
yet I found it impossible to account for such feelings. A 
sensation of stupor oppressed me as my eyes followed her 
retreating steps. When a door at length closed upon her, 
my glance sought instinctively and eagerly the countenance 
of the brother; but he had buried his face in his hands, and! 
could only perceive that a far more than ordinary wanness 
had overspread the emaciated fingers through which trickled 
many passionate tears. 

The disease of the lady Madeline had long baffled the 
skill of her physicians. A settled apathy, a gradual wasting 
away of the person, and frequent although transient affec- 
tions of a partially cateleptical character, were the usual dig 
nosis. Hitherto she had steadily borne up against the pee 
sure of her malady, and had not betaken herself finally to 
bed; but, on the closing in of the evening of my arrival at the 
house, she succumbed (as her brother told me at night with 
inexpressible agitation) to the prostrating power of the dee 
stroyer; and I learned that the glimpse I had obtained of — * 
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person would thus probably be the last I should obtain—that 
the lady, at least while living, would be seen by me no more. 


For several days ensuing her name was unmentioned by 
either Usher or myself; and during this period I was busied 
in earnest endeavors to alleviate the melancholy of my friend. 
We painted and read together, or I listened, as if in a dream, 
to the wild improvisations of his speaking guitar. And thus, 
as a closer and still closer intimacy admitted me more unre- 
servedly into the recesses of his spirit, the more bitterly did 
I perceive the futility of all attempts at cheering a mind from 
which darkness, as if an inherent positive quality, poured 
forth upon all objects of the moral and physical universe in 
one unceasing radiation of gloom. 

I shall ever bear about me a memory of the many solemn 
hours I thus spent alone with the master of the House of 
Usher. Yet I should fail in any attempt to convey an idea 
of the exact character of the studies, or of the occupations 
in which he involved me or led me the way. An excited and 
highly distempered ideality threw a sulphureous lustre over 
all. His long improvised dirges will ring forever in my ears. 
Among other things, I hold painfully in mind a certain singu- 
lar perversion and amplification of the wild air of the last 
waltz of Von Weber. From the paintings over which his 
elaborate fancy brooded, and which grew, touch by touch, 
into vagueness at which I shuddered knowing not why—from 
these paintings (vivid as their images now are before me) 
I would in vain endeavor to educe more than a small portion 
which should lie within the compass of merely written words. 
By the utter simplicity, by the nakedness of his designs, he 
arrested and overawed attention. If ever mortal painted an 
idea, that mortal was Roderick Usher. For me, at least 
im the circumstances then surrounding me—there arose out 
of the pure abstractions which the hypochondriac contrived 
to throw upon his canvas an intensity of intolerable awe, no 
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shadow of which felt I ever yet in the pont dancin of the 8 = 
certainly glowing yet too concrete reveries of Fuseli 7s E 
One of the phantasnfagoric concéptions of my fiend: = 
partaking not so rigidly of the spirit of abstraction, may be E 
shadowed forth, although feebly, in words. A small picture f 
presented the interior of an immensely long and rectangular w, a 
vault or tunnel, with low walls, smooth, white, and without 
interruption or device. Certain accessory points of the de- S a 
sign served well to convey the idea that this excavation lay Ae 0 
at an exceeding depth below the surface of the earth, No 
outlet was observed in any portion of its vast extent, and no 
torch, or other artificial source of light was discernible, yet 
a flood of intense rays rolled throughout, and bathed the 
whole in a ghastly and inappropriate splendor. — ite 
I have just spoken of that morbid condition of the ender Ag 
tory nerve which rendered all music intolerable to the suf- J 
ferer, with the exception of certain effects of stringed instru- 
ments. It was perhaps the narrow limits to which he thus : 
confined himself upon the guitar which gave birth, in 1 
measure, to the fantastic character of his performances. But 
the fervid facility of his impromptus could not be so ac- a 
counted for. They must have been and were, in the notes, E- 
as well as in the words of his wild fantasias (for he not un- E 
frequently accompanied himself with rhymed verbal im- So 
provisation), the result of that intense mental collectedness _ 
and concentration to which I have previously alluded as ob- be 
servable only in particular moments of the highest artificial 
excitement. The words of one of these rhapsodies I haves 
easily remembered. I was perhaps the more forcibly im- 
pressed with it as he gave it, because, in the under or mystic we 
current of its meaning, I fancied that I perceived, and for the 4 
first time, a full consciousness on the part of Usher, of the 4 k 
tottering of his lofty reason upon her throne. The verses, S 
which were entitled “The Haunted Palace,” ran very nearly, 
if not accurately, thus: 
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rs in that happy valley 
| 9 65 luminous windows saw 
ee musically 
8 To a lute's ed law, 


4 eis glory well befitting, 

The ruler of the realm was seen. 

7 Gor . ar 8 5 IV. 

À And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the Re palace door, 

Nate which came flowing, flowing, flowing, 


AER E And ‘sparkling evermore, 


troop of Echoes whose sweet duty 
R 5 to sing, 

8 es of surpassing beauty, 

8 ue wit and wisdom of their king. 
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t evil things, in robes of sorrow, 
ale the monarch's high estate; 
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(Ah, let us mourn, for never morrow 
Shali dawn upon him, desolate!) 
And, round about his home, the glory 
That blushed and bloomed ` 
Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old-time entombed, 


VI. 


And travelers now within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows, see 
Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody; 
While, like a rapid ghastly river, 
Through the pale door, 
A hideous throng rush out forever, 
And laugh—but smile no more, 


I well remember that suggestions arising from this ballad 
led us into a train of thought wherein there became manifest 
an opinion of Usher’s, which I mention not so much on ac- 
count of its novelty (for other men have thought thus), as on 
account of the pertinacity with which he maintained it. This 
opinion, in its general form, was that of the sentience of all 
vegetable things. But, in his disordered fancy, the idea has 
assumed a more daring character, and trespassed, under 
certain conditions, upon the kingdom of inorganization. I 
lack words to express the full extent, or the earnest abandon 
of his persuasion. The belief, however, was connected (as 
I have previously hinted) with the gray stones of the home 
of his forefathers. The conditions of the sentience had been 
here, he imagined, fulfilled in the method of collocation of 
these stones—in the order of their arrangement as well as 
in that of the many fungi which overspread them, and of the 
decayed trees which stood around; above all, in the long, 
undisturbed endurance of this arrangement, and in its redu- 
plication in the still waters of the tarn.. Its evidence—the evi- 
dence of the sentience—was to be seen, he said (and IT here 
Started as he spoke), in the gradual yet certain condensation 
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pte Ol osphere of thas own about the waters and the walls. 
E. The result was discoverable, he added in that silent yet im- 
portunate and terrible influence which for centuries had 
moulded the déstinies of his family, and which made him what 
I now saw him—what he was. Such opinions need no com- 
ment, and I will make none. 
4 Our books—the books which for years had formed no 
~ small portion of the mental existence of the invalid—were, 
as might be supposed, in strict keeping with this character of 
phantasm. We pored together over such works as the 
Ververt et Chartreuse of Gresset; the Belphegor of 
Machiavelli; the Heaven and Hell of Swendonborg; the 
Subterranean Voyage of Nicholas Klimm by Holberg; the 
Chiromancy of Robert Flud, of Jean D’Indagine, and of 
De la Chamber; the Journey into the Blue Distance of 
Tieck; and the City of the Sun of Campanella. One favorite 
volume was a small octavo edition of the Directorium In- 
Quisitorium, by the Dominican Eymeric de Gironne; and there 
Were passages in Pomponius Mela about the old African 
Satyrs and Oegipans, over which Usher would sit dream- 
ing for hours. His chief delight, however, was found in the 
=) perusal of an exceedingly rare and curious book in quarto 
» Gothic—the manual of a forgotten church—the Vigilae Mor- 
tuorum secundum Chorum Ecclesiae Maguntinae. 
I could not help thinking of the wild ritual of this work, 
and of its probable influence upon the hypochondriac, when 
One evening, having informed me abruptly that the Lady 
ede was no more, he stated his intention of preserving 
her corpse for a fortnight (previously to its final interment) 
im One| of the numerous vaults within the main walls of the 
Building. The worldly reason, however, assigned for this 
Singular proceeding was one which I did not feel at liberty 
Tto dispute, The brother had been led to his resolution (so 
he told me) by consideration of the unusual character of the 
"malady of the deceased, of certain obtrusive and eager in- 
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quiries on the part of her medical man, and of the bene 
and exposed situation of the burial ground of the family. — 77 
I will not deny that when I called to mind the sinister coun- ie 
tenance of the persons whom I met-upon the Staircase on the 3 
day of my arrival at the house, I had no desire to oppose — SE 
-what I regarded as at best but a harmless and by no means As: — 
an unnatural precaution. 

At the request of Usher I personally aided him in the ar- 4 ; 
rangement for the temporary entombment. The body having 
been encoffined, we two alone bore it to its rest. The vault in 
which we placed it (and which had been so long unopened’: 
that our torches, half-smothered in its oppressive A 
phere, gave us little opportunity for investigation) was small, ie 
damp, and entirely without means of admission for light, F, SR 
lying at great depth immediately beneath that portion of the 2 ` 
building in which was my own sleeping apartment. It hađ z 
been used apparently in remote feudal times for the worst 

2 
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purposes of a donjon-keep, and in later days as a place of 
deposit for powder or some other highly combustible sub- 
stance, as a portion of its floor and the whole interior of a 
long archway through which we reached it, were carefully Se 
sheathed with copper. The door, of massive iron, had been a = 
also similarly protected. Its immense weight caused an un- fi Y 
usually sharp grating sound as it moved upon its hinges. 2 > 
Having deposited our mournful burden upon trestles 
within this region of horror, we partially turned aside the N 2 ah 2 
unscrewed lid of the coffin, and looked upon the face of the 
tenant. A striking similitude between the brother and sister 8 
now first arrested my attention, and Usher, divining, derbe = 
my thoughts, murmured out some few words from which * 
learned that the deceased and himself had been twins, and 
that sympathies of a scarcely intelligible nature had always : 8 X 
existed between them. Our glances, however, rested not ‘soy 
long upon the dead, for we could not regard her unawed. The 3 
disease which had thus entombed the lady in the maturity of Ries 
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_ youth, had left, as usual in all maladies of a strictly catalepti- 
cal character, the mockery of a faint blush upon the bosom 
and the face, and that suspiciously lingering smile upon the 
lip which is so terrible in death. We replaced and screwed 
down the lid, and having secured the door of iron, made our 
way with toil into the scarcely less gloomy apartments of the 
upper portion of the house. 

Now, some days of bitter grief having elapsed, an 
‘observable change came over the features of the mental dis- 
order of my friend. His ordinary manner had vanished. His 
Ordinary occupations were neglected or forgotten. He 
roamed from chamber to chamber with hurried, unequal, and 
objectless step. The pallor of his countenance had assumed, 
if possible, a more ghastly hue; but the luminousness of his 
eye had entirely gone out. The once occasional huskiness 
of his tone was heard no more, and a tremulous quaver, as 
if of extreme terror, habitually characterized his utterance. 
These were times, indeed, when I thought his unceasingly 
agitated mind was laboring with some oppressive secret, to 
divulge which he struggled for the necessary courage. At 
times again I was obliged to revolve all into the mere in- 


explicable vagaries of madness, for I beheld him gazing upon 
Vacancy for long hours in an attitude of the profoundest 
attention, as if listening to some imaginary sound. It was 
no wonder that his condition terrified—that it infected me. I 
felt creeping upon me, by slow yet certain degrees, the wild 
influences of his own fantastic yet impressive superstitions. 


It was especially upon retiring to bed late in the night 
of the seventh or eight day after the placing the Lady Made- 
line within the donjon that I experienced the full power of 
such feeling. Sleep came not near my couch—while the hours 
Waned and waned away. I struggled to reason off the ner- 
Vousness which had dominion over me. I endeavored to be- 
lieve that much, if not all, of what I felt was due to the 
bewildering influence of the gloomy furniture of the room— 
Of the dark and tattered draperies which, tortured into motion 
by the breath of a rising tempest, swayed fitfully to and fro 
upon the walls, and rustled uneasily about the decorations of 
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the bed. But my efforts were kruitless a iad? ce 
tremor gradually pervaded my frame, and at length there sat hiss 


upon my very heart an incubus of utterly causeless alarm. 
Shaking this off with a gasp and a struggle, I uplifted my- 
self upon the pillows, and peering earnestly within the intense 
darkness of the chamber, harkened—I know not why, except 
that an instinctive spirit prompted me—to certain low and ap 4 
indefinite sounds which came, through the pauses of the We 
storm, at long intervals, I know not whence. Overpowered el 
by an intense sentiment of horror, unaccountable yet unen- 
durable, I threw on my clothes with haste (for I felt that 
I should sleep no more during the night) and endeavored ~~ 
to arouse myself from, the pitiable condition into which I had is 
fallen, by pacing rapidly to and fro through the apartment. Si 2 
I had taken but few turns in this manner, when a light a 
step on an. adjoining staircase arrested my attention. I pres- x 
ently recognized it as that of Usher. In an instant afterward 
he rapped with a gentle touch at my door, and b 
bearing a lamp. His countenance was as usual cadaverously — seh 
wan; but, moreover, there was a species of mad hilarity in his 
eyes, an evidently restrained hysteria in his whole demeanor. A i 
His air appalled me; but everything was preferable to the 
solitude which I had so long endured, and I even welcomed 
his presence as a relief. 
“And you have not seen it?” he said abruptly, after having 
stared about him for some moments in silence you have 
not then seen it? but, stay! you shall.“ Thus speaking, and 
having carefully shaded his lamp, he hurried to one of the on 
casements and threw it freely open to the storm, * 


The impetuous fury of the entering gust nearly lifted us 5 ; 
from our feet. It was indeed a tempestuous yet 5 75 
beautiful night, and one wildly singular in its terror and its 
beauty. A whirlwind had apparently collected its force in 
our vicinity; for there were frequent and violent alterations : 
in the direction of the wind and the exceeding density of the N 
clouds (which hung so low as to press upon the turrets of the nie af 
house) did not prevent our perceiving the life-like 2E 
with which they flew careening from all points against ea 
other, without passing away into the distance. 

I say that even their exceeding density did not prevent JA 
our perceiving this; yet we had no glimpse of the moon or ga 
stars, nor was there any flashing forth of the lightning. But 5 
the under surface of the huge masses of agitated vapor as well eee 
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as all terrestrial objects immediately around us, were glow- 
ing in the unnatural light of a faintly luminous and distinctly 
visible gaseous exhalation which hung about and enshrouded 
the mansion. 

“You must not, you shall not behold this!” said I shud- 
deringly to Usher, as I led him with a gentle violence from 
the window to a seat. “These appearances which bewilder 
you are merely electrical phenomena not uncommon, or it 
may be that they have their ghastly origin in the rank miasma 
of the tarn, Let us close this casement; the air is chilling and 
dangerous to your frame. Here is one of your favorite 
romances. I will read, and you shall listen; and so we will 
pass away this terrible night together.” 

The antique volume which I had taken up was the Mad 
Trist of Sir Launcelot Canning, but I had called it a favorite 
of Usher’s more in sad jest than in earnest; for, in truth, there 
is little in its uncouth and unimaginative prolixity which 
could have had interest for the lofty and spiritual ideality of 
my friend. It was, however, the only book immediately at 
hand, and I indulged a vague hope that the excitement which 
now agitated the hypochondriac might find relief (for the 
history of mental disorder is full of similar anomalies) even 
in the extremeness of the folly which I should read. Could 
I have judged, indeed, by the wild overstrained air of vivacity 
with which he hearkened, or apparently hearkened, to the 
words of the tale, I might well have congratulated myself 
upon the success of my design. 

I had arrived at that well-known portion of the story 
where Ethelred, the hero of the Trist, having sought in vain 
for peaceable admission into the dwelling of the hermit, pro- 
ceeds to make good an entrance by force. Here, it will be 
remembered, the words of the narrative run thus: 

“And Ethelred, who was by nature of a doughty heart, 
and who was now mighty withal, on account of the power- 
fulness of the wine which he had drunken, waited no longer 
to hold parley with the hermit, who in sooth was of an ob- 
Stinate and maliceful turn, but feeling the rain upon his 
shoulders, and fearing the rising of the tempest, uplifted his 
mace outright, and with blows made quickly room in the 
plankings of the door for his gauntleted hand; and now pull- 
ing therewith sturdily, he so cracked and ripped, and tore all 
asunder, that the noise of the dry and hollow-sounding wood 
alarmed and reverberated throughout the forest.” 
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At the termination of this sentence I started, and fo 


concluded that my excited fancy had deceived me) that from 
some very remote portion of the mansion there came inc is- 
tinctly to my ears what might have been, in its exact similari- 


of the very cracking and ripping sound which Sir Launcelot 
had so particularly described. It was beyond doubt the 
coincidence alone which had arrested my attention; for amid 
the rattling of the casements, and the ordinary commingled ` 
noises of the still increasing storm, the sound in itself had 
nothing surely which should have interested or disturbed me. 
I continued the story: — 


But the good champion Ethelred, now entering wit in 
the door, was soon enraged and amazed to perceive no signal 
of the maliceful hermit; but in the stead thereof, a dragon of 
a scaly and prodigious demeanor, and of a fiery tongue, which 
sate in guard before a palace of gold, with a floor of silver; 
and upon the wall there hung a shield of shining brass with — 
this legend enwritten: SS 

Who entereth herein, a conqueror hath bin; 
Who slayeth the dragon, the shield he shall win. a 
And Ethelred uplifted his mace, and struck upon the head 


of the dragon, which fell before him, and gave up his pesty 
breath, with a shriek so horrid and harsh, and withal se = 
piercing, that Ethelred had fain to close his ears with his 
hands against the dreadful noise of it, the like whereof was 
never before heard.” ot 

Here again I paused abruptly, and now with a feeling c f= 
wild amazement—for there could be no doubt whatever that 
in this instance I did actually hear (although from what direc- — 
tion it proceeded I found it impossible to say) a low and ap- 
parently distant, but harsh, protracted, and most unusual 
screaming or grating sound—the exact counterpart of what 


— 
= 


my fancy had already conjured up for the dragon’s unnatural 
shriek as described by the romancer., as See 

Oppressed, as I certainly was upon the occurrence of £ 
this second and most extraordinary coincidence, by a thousand 
conflicting sensations, in which wonder and extreme terror 
were predominant, I still retained sufficient presence of ra 
to avoid exciting by any observation the sensitive nerv bus- 
ness of my companion. I was by no means certain that he 
had noticed the sounds in question, although, assuredly, = 
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strange alternation had during the last few minutes taken 
place in his demeanor. From a position fronting my own, 
he had gradually brought round his chair, so as to sit with his 
face to the door of the chamber; and thus I could but partially 
perceive his features, although I saw that his lips trembled 
as if he were murmuring inaudibly. His head had dropped 
upon his breast, yet I knew that he was not asleep, from the 
wide and rigid opening of the eye as I caught a glance of it 
in profile. The motion of his body was too at variance with 
this idea, for he rocked from side to side with a gentle yet 
constant and uniform sway. Having rapidly taken notice of 
all this, I resumed the narrative of Sir Launcelot which thus 
proceeded: 


“And now, the champion aging escaped from the terri- 
ble fury of the dragon, bethinking himself of the brazen 
shield, and of the breaking up of the enchantment which was 
upon it, removed the carcass from out of the way before him, 
and approached valorously over the silver pavement of the 
castle to where the shield was upon the wall; which in sooth 


tarried not for his full coming, but fell down at his feet upon 


the silver floor with a mighty, great and terrible ringing 
sound.” 

No sooner had these syllables passed my lips than, as 
if a shield of brass had indeed at the moment fallen heavily 
upon a floor of silver, I became aware of a distinct hollow 
metallic, and clangorous, yet apparently muffled reverberation. 
Completely unnerved, I leaped to my feet, but the measured 
rocking movement of Usher was undisturbed. I rushed to the 
chair in which he sat. His eyes were bent fixedly before 
him, and throughout his whole countenance there reigned a 
stony rigidity. But, as I placed my hand upon his shoulder, 
there came a strong shudder over his whole person; a sickly 
smile quivered about his lips, and I saw that he spoke in a 
low, hurried, and gibbering murmur, as if unconscious of my 
presence. Bending closely over him, I at length drank in the 
hideous import of his words. 

“Not hear it—yes, I hear it, and have heard it. Long— 
long—long—-many minutes, many hours, many days, have I 
heard it; yet I dared not—oh, pity me, miserable wretch that 
I am! I dared not—I dared not speak. We have put her 
living in the tomb! Said I not that my senses were acute? 
I now tell you that I heard her first feeble movements in the 
hollow coffin. I heard them—many, many days ago, yet I 
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dared not—I dared not speak! And now—tonight—Ethelred 
—ha! ha!—the breaking of the hermit’s door, and the death- 
cry of the dragon, and the clangor of the shield!—say, rather, 
the rending of her coffin, and the grating of the iron hinges 
of her prison, and her struggles within the coppered archway 
of the vault. Oh, whither shall I fly? Will she not be here 
anon? Is she not hurrying to upbraid me for my haste? 
Have I not heard her footstep on the stair ? Do I not dis- 
tinguish that heavy and horrible beating of her heart? Mad- 
man!” Here he sprang furiously to his feet, and shrieked out 
his syllables, as if in the effort he were giving up his soul, 
“Madman! I tell you that she now stands without the door!” 

As if in the superhuman R of his utterance there had 
been found the potency of a spell, the huge antique panels to 
which the speaker pointed threw slowly back, upon the in- 
stant, their ponderous and ebony jaws. It was the work of 
the rushing gust; but then, without those doors, there did 
stand the lofty and enshrouded figure of the Lady Madeline 
of Usher. There was blood upon her white robes, and the 
evidence of some bitter struggle upon every portion of her 
emaciated frame. For a moment she remained trembling and 
reeling to and fro upon the threshold, then, with a low, moan- 
ing cry, fell heavily inward upon the person of her brother; 
and in her violent and now final death agonies, bore him to 
the floor a corpse, and a victim to the terror he had antici- 
pated. 

From that chamber and from that mansion I fled aghast. 
The storm was still abroad in all its wrath as I found myself 
crossing the old causeway. Suddenly there shot along the 
path a wild light, and I turned to see whence a gleam so 
unusual could have issued, for the vast house and its shadows 
were alone behind me. The radiance was that of the full, 
setting, and blood-red moon, which now shone vividly throug’) 
that once barely discernible fissure, of which I have before 
spoken as extending from the roof of the building in a zig- 
zag direction to the base. While I ‘gazed this fissure rapidly 
widened; there came a fierce breath of the whirlwind; the 
entire orb of the satellite burst at once upon my sight; my 
brain reeled as I saw the mighty walls rushing asunder; there 
was a long, tumultuous shouting sound like the voice of a 
thousand waters. and the deep and dark tarn at my feet closed 
Usher” and silently over the fragments of the “House of 

sher.“ 


24 
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Faith 


"Triumphant Faith 
Who from the distant earth looks up to Heaven 
Seeing invisibility suspending 
Eternity from the breath of God. 
She can pluck mountains from their rooted thrones 
And hurl them into ocean. And from pain, 
And prisons, and contempt, extort the palm 
Of everlasting triumph. She doth tread 
Upon the neck of Pride like the free wind 
On angry ocean. Lo, with step erect, she walks 
O'er whirlpool waves and martyr fires, 
And depths of darkness and chaotic voids ; 
Dissolving worlds, rent heavens and dying suns, 
And oceans of earth's gold, and pyramids 
And temples of earth's glory! All these she spurns 
With feet fire-shod, because her hand is placed 
Immovably in God’s. Her eye doth rest 
Unchangeably on His. Nor will she stop 
Till having crossed the stormy waves of pain 
And fiery trial, she may lay her head 
Upon her father’s breast, and take the crown 


From Love’s rejoicing hand." 
— Selected. 


Dr. D. K. PEarsons 
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Success 


As the Attainment and Preservation 
of a Practicable and Legitimate Ideal 


A Study from the Life of Dr. D. K. Pearsons 
By A. H. Gamble | 


“I hold every man a debtor to his profession from the 
which as men do of course seek to receive countenance and 
profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves by way 
of amends to be a help and an ornament thereunto.” 

—Lord Bacon. 


To write honestly and worthily about a man still living 
is a delicate and difficult task. This is especially true if the 
person selected be in the limelight of the public gaze. If ele- 
ments of power be in such a life; if it be characterized by high 
ideals, and noble aims; if the larger life of a community can 
be conserved by a simple recital of facts tending to bring 
out these virtues; and if we can be sure that the towering 
personality of the subject of the sketch, has attained perma- 
nence of character, there is safety in writing. “Let your light 
so shine that ye may glorify,” is a truth deep as life, which 
sweetens all life. The Great Teacher was modest yet scien- 
tific.. The great character former of life is life. The subtle 
law of influence, curses or blesses. He held that every man 
should be: 


“The herald of a higher race, 
And of himelf in higher place, 
If so he type this work of time. 


Within himself, from more to more; 
Or, crowned with attributes of woe 
Like glories, move his course and show 
That life is not as idle ore, 


But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipt in baths of.hissing tears, 
And batter’d with the shocks of doom 
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To shape and use; Arise and fly 

The reeling Faun, the sensual feast; 
Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 


We certainly believe we can receive a message from one 
who has clearly wrought out the poetic sentiment above 
expressed in his long life of nearly a decade beyond four- 
score years. So we are going to sit at the feet of a millionaire 
philanthrophist, and listen to what he has to say about life’s 
battle, the strategy of opportunity and the right use of money. 

One of the noblest races which has always been at the 
forefront in our national and industrial life, is the Scotch- 
Irish. They came to our shores before the Revolution and 
nobly helped in that struggle. Nearly two hundred thousand 
had immigrated up to 1800. The subject of this sketch, Dr. 
D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago, is descended from a fine ances- 
try of this sturdy race. 

The story of his early life is like that of Abraham Lincoln, 
“The short and simple annals of the poor.” He was born on 
a Vermont farm in the Green Mountains. He said: “My 
early life was nothing but a struggle. I drove oxen, chopped 
wood, split rails, bound after the cradlers, mowed with a 
scythe among the stumps, helped at logging ‘bees’ and ‘rais- 
ings. I cut logs for lumber, hoed crops of corn, potatoes, 
turnips, grubbed out stumps, built fences, stacked hay and 
grain, helped at ‘threshings,’ dug ditches, toiled in the ‘sugar 
bush,’ carrying sap, making syrup, ‘sugaring off.” I helped 
in shearing sheep, taking care of cattle and hogs, making 
roads, underbrushing, ‘summer fallowing’; doing all kinds of 
hard work on a rough mountain farm. I worked out by 
the month for other farmers in order to get a little money 
to attend school. Beginning at the age of seventeen, I 
taught district school during the short winter months; 
studied hard, leading this kind of life until I was twenty-two 
years of age.” His father gave him thirty-nine dollars for 
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tuition, boarding, clothing, books and pocket money and he 
entered Dartmouth College. 

He says: “I rented a room in Tibbett’s attic and chopped 
wood to pay the rent. I cooked my own potatoes and ‘Johnny 
cake’ (with a reminiscent chuckle) and they were the best 
meals I ever ate. On rare occasions I had meat and cooked 
my pork in a sheet iron stove, by holding it over the coals 
with a poker.” 

* * * * * 

His young life was profoundly influenced by Mary Lyon, 
the founder of Mount Holyoke College, the first institution of 
its kind for the higher education of women. As a growing 
boy he had listened with interest to her conversations with his 
parents about her plans for the college. When, later, at an- 
other home, where he wooed and won Miss Marietta Chapin 
for his wife, his interest in the great work of Mary Lyon 
‘was deepened. His wife was one of the first students in that 
first college for young ladies. The young doctor was in many 
senses a life-long beneficiary pf the influence coming from 
that school. This is what he has to say: 

“About a hundred years ago, Mary Lyon was born in 
an obscure town in Western Massachusetts, of poor parents. 
Her parents died, and she was left alone. She then did house- 
work for her brother, who lived on a farm. She spun and 
wove and made coverlets and sold them, and got enough to 
go to Ashfield Academy. That girl had visions, but she was 
-not visionary—not a bit of it. She saw through the mist and 
clouds that overhung the grandest country in the world, and 
the noblest people in the world. The mist was that a female 
should not be educated. I knew Mary Lyon; I saw her at 
work laying the first foundation of her magnificent institu- 
tion. I once asked an old man why he did not help Mary 
Lyon. ‘Why,’ said the old man, ‘it is of no use sending girls 
to college, it will spoil them for servants; they won’t be worth 
a cent for servants if they go to school.’ 

“That darkness, that mist, hung over New England like 
a pall, and Mary Lyon was the heroine who could look 
through it and see the stars beyond. This century has not 
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produced another woman like Mary Lyon. There have been 
many great women, but Mary Lyon stood far above them 
all. What did she want? She wanted an institution where 
the daughters of poor men could get an education on a very 
small amount of money. She went to work. She begged the 
lumber and the brick. She went among the farmers. I was 
practicing medicine within five miles of her, and I used to 
meet her in her travels around, and sometimes she was dis- 
heartened, and although I was poor as Job’s turkey then, I 
said to myself: ‘If I ever get anything ahead in the world, 
the first thing I take up will be such work as Mary Lyon is 
doing. 

Mary Lyon was very kind to me. There were a good 
many Vermont girls at that school, and I used to go up 
there to console the girls for their absence from their native 
mountains, and she used to let me in every time, and I prized 
ner very highly. 

“Mary Lyon is dead, but the college she founded still 
lives. They were without any endowment four years ago, 
and I wrote them, ‘I will give you $50,000 if you will raise 
$150,000,’ and they went to work and got half of it. Two 
years ago last September that building which Mary Lyon 
built to accommodate four hundred girls took fire and burned 
up, turning the girls into the street. Out of those four hun- 
dred girls only five went home. The farmers and the people 
there said, ‘We will take care of you,’ and they did take care 
of them, and they kept the school intact. 

“That building was consumed, and while its embers 
were still redhot, I telegraphed to Williston: ‘Fifty thousand 
dollars to build up Mount Holyoke.’ What a turn that was! 
They had sunk into despair and despondency, when all at 
once light flashed upon them. That was the old institution 
founded by Mary Lyon, and it has risen again. Now, 
Holyoke has five of the finest dormitories in the country, 
and the most magnificent administration building as a 
memorial of Mary Lyon. I got a letter today from the 
treasurer, saying: ‘We are now going to have, in addition to 
the building, a new gymnasium.’ At the last commencement 
I sent my check, and they have now $200,000, thus completing 
the endowment. They are going to be the best and the 
grandest institution in this country.” 

k * * * * 4 


A deep thinker has said: No man has ever told widely 
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and deeply on the world in whose nature there was not a 
certain largeness, force, volume; men conspicuous for energy, 
capacity, force, are the only instruments by which God can 
move and raise the great masses of their fellowmen.” 


Between Dr. Pearsons, the college-builder of America, 
and Cecil Rhodes, the empire-builder of South Africa, there 
were certain resemblances. Both started poor young men, 
both amassed millions, both took the products of beneficent 
nature and turned these into money; the one dealt in dia- 
monds and land, the other in timber and land. Both held the 
high ideal formed in each shortly after the age of twenty-one 
—‘‘the talent of money-making as a trust for public uses.” 
Both formed the ideal first, then worked to this ideal by 
making the fortune afterwards. Each was gifted with 
prophetic business vision. 

Rhodes at the age of twenty-four leaves Oxford, before 
graduation, and goes to South Africa for health. He realizes 
in six months’ time, that “this is the arena of my life work. 
Here I can develop my picture for the future.” In whatever 
direction he turned, in all he saw, this moneyless young 
student spelled the word opportunity. In six years’ time he 
had gravitated to his place of kingship among men. He 
became the controlling factor, the master mind, of the great- 
est business organization in the British Empire. 

Dr. Pearsons, at the age of twenty-seven, left his eastern 
home in the quiet little town in Vermont, sold everything, 
abandoned the practice of medicine, burned all bridges be- 
hind him, and came west. In answer to the question, “Why 
did you come west?” he replied. 

“I came west to make money. I knew that the west was 


the land of limitless opportunity. All possible encourage- 
ment was given at that time to any one who desired to take 
up land. There was no limit on land entry. I could see in 
this land, which cost but $1.25 an acre to get it from the 
government, immense possibilities of increase in value, and to 
my mind I could foresee the time when it would be worth 
$100 and $200 an acre, I took up pine lands, 4,000 acres, in 
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Michigan, and bought other pine lands at a very nominal sum 
per acre and then held this land until such time as prices be- 
came $10.00 and then $100 per acre, wee made possible 
the accumulation of money.” 

In all he bought 16,000 acres of this pine land and as 
prices appreciated by leaps and bounds, he sold it again at 
many times the original cost. He bought land in Illinois. 
He foresaw future possibilities. Like Henry Clay on the 
crest of the Alleghanies he stood in the silences listening. 
He heard the tramp of millions yet to be. He saw them 
moving westward in their “prairie schooners.” He saw the 
rich black “corn belt” lands being taken up by the settler 
and pioneer. He said, “Here is opportunity, here is a chance 
for the man of enterprise and brains.” He bought rich prairie 
land and sold it. He bought more and sold. He organized 
a strong real estate firm. For twenty years he bought and 


sold, for himself and others. 
* 4 * * 4 4 


Vet others had spelled out this word opportunity before 
the young doctor from the Blue Mountains. There was a 
good example down in McClean Country, III. A sturdy young 
man from the old country had taken up a quarter section 
of land. He put up his little shack and got busy. The deed 
from the 'government was soon in his possession, He bought 
an adjoining eighty. His young wife helped him. He bought 
another quarter section. His family grew. The shack gave 
place to a comfortable dwelling. The children helped. More 
land was added. The little boys became sturdy young men. 
The father became rich. When he died nearly two town- 
ships of land comprised the enormous estate. It has been 
the writer’s privilege to ride over part of this great holding, 
on which is one of the finest timber reservations in the state. 
The grand children of the farseeing pioneer who lived in the 
shack, now take first cabin passage on great Cunarders to 
Europe. The entire tract of land is worth on an average 
about two hundred dollars per acre. In other words the far- 
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seeing business vision of the grandfather is yielding today 
nearly two thousand per cent on his investment. 

Dr. .Pearsons has the acquisitive faculty in a very high 
degree. His wife early perceived this in his character. She 
persuaded him to give up medicine and go west to make 
money. When asked, “Why did she want you to make 
money?” his face flashed with delight as he replied, “To give 
it away.” 

Parallel to this is the utterance of Cecil Rhodes to a dear 
friend. One evening sitting on the veranda of his home 
at Mettapos, which, it is said, commands the finest view in 
South Africa, he fell into a reminiscent mood on the events of 
his life. Starting up and stretching out his arms toward the 
magnificent panorama, he exclaimed with great earnestness: 
Homes! More homes! That's what I work for.” In the 
utterances of these two men we have the key to the main- 
spring of their lives. Money was only an opportunity. In 
either case may be applied the famous sentence of Carlyle 
concerning Napoleon: “The man was a divine missionary, 
though unconscious of it.” This is peculiarly applicable to 
Dr. Pearsons. He made his money honestly. As another 
has well said of him, “With his full purse he carries a clean 
conscience. I shall never forget his answer to my question 
as to how he made his money. He seemed never before to 
have considered that question at its foundations, but now his 
answer was very slow and thoughtful. With the most com- 
plete unaffectedness and modesty, he replied: “I made my 
money—out—of—my—character.” That is absolutely true. 
People had such unquestioning confidence in his integrity that 
they poured thousands into his lap for him to invest for 


them.” 
* 4 * * 4 4 


, One of the Chicago dailies wrote the following editorial 
about him in the fall of 1904: 


“This is the time of year when the rosters of small col- 
leges throughout the United States are replenished with the 
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names of thousands of new students. They are mainly from 
the country, these eager, aspiring youths, and that there are 
future United States Senators among them—possibly a future 
President—may be taken for granted.. The same colleges 
of America, close to the soil, are the colanders through which 
mental and moral greatness ever sifts its way to the front. 
And that reminds us that the most modest, and yet the most 
princely, benefactor of the small colleges of America, lives 
right here in Chicago. His name is Dr. D. K. Pearsons, and 
the people of this city are probably lacking in full appreciation 
of the towering moral grandeur of his particular line of 
philanthropy. Here is a Chicago citizen, with well-earned 
millions of private wealth, who deliberately declares to his 
fellow-millionaires that it is a moral wrong to die rich. For 
the last fifteen years or so, Dr. Pearsons has worked harder 
in spending his millions intelligently, for the benefit of others, 
than he ever did in accumulating them. He has been the 
savior of a score of struggling colleges, and has done more 
than any living American to place higher education within the 
reach of penniless boys and girls. He has inspired the trus- 
tees of scores of small colleges to redouble financial efforts, 
and for every one of his own gifts he has elicited twice their 
monetary value from other benefactors. Every one of the 
Pearsons dollars, invested in the smaller colleges, is a divi- 
dend earner, and there has been a maximum of results for the 
minimum cost. This shrewd philanthropist has no money to 
spare for prosperous, well-endowed universities—not that he 
lacks sympathy and good wishes for the latter, but because 
he believes the biggest future dividends will come from the 
small colleges. Dr. Pearsons is putting out a net that will 
take in the average country boy or girl who is barred from 
the greater universities by expense or distance. His divi- 
dends are to come after he is gone, in the nobler standards of 
manhood and womanhood that these minor colleges teach 
along with their book learning. Such benefactions as his are 
the brightest oases in a commercial age that dries up sympa- 
thy; they ennoble the giver and enrich humanity. Chicago 
has other generous givers for good causes, other philanthro- 
pists with souls that rise above sordid money-getting and 
selfish money-spending. But we have only one Dr. Pearsons, 
the evening of whose life is brilliant with deeds that are meas- 
ureless in their future rewards.” 
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To the question, “Are opportunities lying in the pathway 
of every normal young man?” Dr. Pearsons replied: “Em- 
phatically, yes! I believe with Russell Conway, who de- 
velops the thought in his wonderful lecture, ‘Acres of Dia- 
monds,’ that there is no limit to the opportunities lying in 
the pathway of young men today. Yes, and young men right 
here in Chicago, if they have the far-seeing vision and can 
make investments. There is no question in my mind but what 
those investments will multiply many fold, even in the next 

quarter century.” 


Rev. Dr. Barton, of Oak Park, who is very closely asso- 
ciated with Dr. Pearsons in his benevolent work, said to the 
writer in a short interview: “Yes, I believe that Dr. Pearsons 
would ‘make good’ if he were a young man and had to start 
all over again; in other words, if he had to start as a young 
man in this great city without a dollar, I believe he would 
die a very rich man and keep his honesty and integrity.” 

The old philanthropist sympathizes with earnest, am- 
bitious young men and feels hopeful and jubilant for the 
future which they will carve; but for the nerveless, go-easy, 
soft-snap hunters, the lazy, callow, hare-brained, cigarette- 
fiend crowd, he has nothing but pity or contempt. 

He believes most emphatically that “America is another 
name for opportunity.” He argues logically: “We are in the 
dawn of the electric age, wireless telegraphy, telephony, aerial 
navigation, scientific and intensive agriculture, horticulture, 
floriculture, stock raising. Mechanical devices will not only 
lighten all labor, but wil open up a thousand avenues to new 
forms of labor. The world is on an eager quest for men and 
ideas. Never was the call so insistent for men who can do 
large things, command large salaries, shape events, sway 
and command other men. The great West is full to the brim 
of opportunities. Her rock-ribbed mountains are filled yet with 
ores of fabulous wealth. Her vast plains await the genius of 
the man who can tap the eternal reservoirs of her snow- 
capped peaks, and bring the life-giving waters, so trans- 
forming these plains into richest gardens for teeming millions. 
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Our mining and agriculture in the Rocky Mountain west has 
as yet been a mere scratch on the surface.” A grandson of 
Brigham Young, the founder of Salt Lake City, said to the 
writer not long ago, “There is enough snowfall on the peaks 
of Utah’s mountains, which, if properly conserved by the 
patience and labor of man, would equal an annual rainfall of 
four feet of water on every acre of cultivable land in the state. 
A few million dollars wisely expended in irrigation, would add 
billions of value to our great commonwealth. Our mining 
resources have scarcely been touched in comparison with what 
we have in store.” | 

Dr. Pearsons believes Chicago is destined to be the great- 
est city on the Continent, and the man who dreamed of ten 
million population a hundred years hence was not crazy, but 
simply a business prophet. At all events he insists that op- 
portunities for wise investment right here in Chicago, or her 
suburbs, are awaiting men of business sagacity, and will 


yield ten, thirty or fifty fold. 
* * * * * * 


Succeeding the question of opportunity naturally came 
the following: What puts ‘iron’ into a boy's blood and ‘sand’ 
into his constitution?” Dr. Pearsons answered: First, of 
course, there is the element, whatever it may be, of heredity, 
although I don’t go much on heredity in the sense that any 
boy would make a leaning post or a crutch of it. That which 
puts iron and sand into a boy must come from within, and 
is found in his own will and inherent power. Most men 
and women of worth and influence came from poor parents— 
from wage-earners, from poverty. Poverty is a blessing in 
disguise. Standing here today, I am thankful that I was 
born in poverty, and that I had to hustle, while the chilly 
winds of adversity blew around me, 


“Hustle—that is what makes men. It is not pandering 
them. Take two dogs that are brothers, and put one in a 
rich man’s family, where he has a soft cushion to lie on, and 
is fed highly-seasoned food. That dog grows up a great big 
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lumber-headell dog with a cirrhotic liver. The other dog is 
given to a poor boy over in Podunk. There are a lot of boys 
in that family, and every boy gives the dog a kick. That dog 
grows up a splendid dog, with good muscle and a good eye, 
and is able to take care of himself. Now bring him alongside 
of his brother raised in luxury, and he will lick him. That 
dog raised in Podunk can lick a dozen dogs like his brother. 
The pampered dog is good for nothing, while the dog that had 
to fight for an existence is a splendid specimen. 


“Just so itis with boys. Put two boys in equally different 
environments, and one will turn out smart, for he has had to 
hustle; while the other, if he is fed well and coddled may be 
a ‘good natured fellow, but that is about all.” 


The Doctor believes in Man. With old Aristotle he 
thinks “most men have gold in them from the beginning,” 
yet he says, “It’s up to the boy to bring out the fine gold.” 
He has little patience with the old homely proverb, “You 
cannot make a silken purse out of a sow’s ear.” He believes 
the human plant is susceptible of infinite culture; that hidden 
in every normal human nature there is the image of God. 
Remove the accumulated dust and rust of environment, the 
rubbish of slave-making negatives, the dry rot of false ideas, 
the gnawing, double-headed tap-root worm of Fear and 
Doubt, and a youth is put far on the road to success. If Mr. 
Pearsons did not believe in the uplift and perfectibility of 
human nature he would not to-day be the acknowledged 
“Dean of the College of Philanthropists.” 

One of his close friends, Dr. Barton, remarked to him one 
day: When the history of higher education in America is 
written, yours will be an honorable page upon it.” To this he 
replied most earnestly and solemnly: “Boy, boy, before then 
I shall be dead and my wife will be dead. My near relatives 
will all be dead. I get little pleasure in thinking about my 
page in the history of education. I want to spend my life 
and my money in helping to make men and women and in 
building up the kingdom of God, and to do it now. That’s all, 
and that’s what my wife and I are living for.” 
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In answer to the question: “After four score years of 
experience what is your judgment on the aims and ends of 
wealth?” the following is the characteristic reply: First, to 
do good to mankind. I believe the man who has a gift for 
making money should consecrate that gift to humanity, and 
not prostitute it in any sense to his own selfish aims and pleas- 
ures, for the end of wealth is to:distribute happiness among the 
people, especially the deserving needy and the poor, ‘for they 
are with us always.’ I believe the All-Wise placed vast 
resources in nature at man’s disposal. Man is to use his best 
powers as a good steward in conserving and distributing this 
wealth. I have no quarrel with men of large means who are 
accumulating or have accumulated money with which to 
found a so-called aristocracy, because they defeat themselves 
by building on the sand. Greed and selfishness have in them 
the seeds of their own destruction. I do not envy such peo- 
ple. They deserve the just contempt of all right-minded 
men. A hog is a hog, no matter how you dress him. Whip- 
ping the devil round a stump is a very old practice of the race. 
No, I consider all wealth, properly used, a blessing to every 
institution and a means to best citizenship. I do not believe 
is conjested wealth, neither do I believe in wealth wrongly 
used.” 

* * * * * * 

In reply to the question, “Do you consider your method 
of philanthropy a rebuke and at the same time an incentive— 
an index finger pointing in the right direction to men of vast 
wealth?” he said: 


“I know that my method of philanthropy has been and 
is now an index finger pointing in the right direction to men 
of great wealth. With all his faults future generations will 
never cease to bless Cecil Rhodes for making the right use 
of his wealth in furthering the interests of the very highest 
form of education, for young men of the Anglo-Saxon race 
from three great nations. 


“I believe with Andrew Carnegie, from whom I received 
a letter a short time ago in which he says: 
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„My Dear Colleague and Elder Brother: “The 
highest worship of God, is service to man.” I adopt 
that. Not till the dollars are transmuted 
into service for others in one of the many forms best. 
calculated to appeal to and develop those higher 
things of the moral, intellectual, and aesthetic domain, 
has wealth completely justified its existence. Dol- 
lars are only dross until spiritualized, a means to an 
end; and miserable is the man, mean and squalid his 
life, who knows no better than to deaden his soul by 
mere possession, counting over the hoard which holds 
him down, or using his faculties in old age in aug- 
menting the useless stuff that ministers not to any 
taste worthy of man. I am following your example 
in the small.college field, thanks for your having led 
the way. * * * I agree with you that the small 
good colleges are most in need. It has become the 
fashion to give to the principal universities. These 
do not get too much, but the less known get far too 
little. * * * With every good wish and much 
gratitude for the example you set me, your humble 
disciple, Andrew Carnegie. 


Mr. Pearsons is frugal to the verge, as some would say, 
of parsimony. He would not spend two cents for the Eve- 
ning Journal if one cent for the Daily News would give him 
the information he desired. He says: “I am a thrifty and 
frugal old man. I have labored eighty years to make money 
and I have made it, and honestly, too. The statement may 
seem very strange to you—that I do not pose as a benevolent 
man. I have no benevolence in me—not a particle. I am 
the most economical, close-fisted man you ever put your eyes 
on; you can see it in my face; it is there. I do not think I 
ever foolishly spent twenty dollars in my life. I never went 
to a theater but once in my life and then I was ashamed of 
myself. I never went to a horse race nor a football game.” 
He wears a silk hat because it becomes him and not from 
any sense of pride or because he desires to be dressy. He 
dresses plainly, not expensively, wears one diamond in his 
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shirt front which is small but genuine, and cost perhaps sev- 
enty-five dollars. He eats the plainest, simplest and most 
nourishing food, hence the most inexpensive. He has never 
used tobacco nor alcoholic stimulant in any form. He owns. 
a good, trusty horse and thinks this is sufficient for his 
needs. He lives in a beautiful home built for solid comfort 
rather than style, and considers it would be waste for him to 
put five or ten thousand dollars more in a palatial house 
which he could not utilize. His reason for not making a dis- 
play of his wealth in fine equipages, automobiles, yachts, 
clothes, diamonds, servants, rich foods and wines, is this: 
“To me it is superfluous, unnecessary, therefore extravagant, 
wasteful and wrong. As a wise steward I must use what I 
have acquired in the best possible way and for the highest 
ends. The honest making of money is a talent and the dis- 
position of it is a sacred trust.” 
* * * * 4 * 

To the spendthrift and the man of deficient judgment as 
to the real use of money, Mr. Pearsons may seem close and 
stingy; yet this view is wholly wrong. Quite frequently in 
considering large bequests he will inquire very closely into 
the manner in which the money is to be expended. When 
all is clear to him he will say: “Ten or twenty thousand 
dollars more should go into this work for the best equip- 
ment. I have no hesitancy in putting in more because I 
know it is well expended.” 

Dr. Pearsons is covetous of his money in the highest and 
noblest sense. “Gather up the fragments that nothing be 
lost” is a life habit with him. He does not think in cents 
or single dollars as such, but of these as proportional ratios 
to thousands and millions of dollars for given ends. With 
the eyes of the true seer— 

“That one far off Divine event 
To which the whole creation moves” 


is ever present with him. He sees in vaster relations and 
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wider horizons than most men. To him the span of eighty 
or one hundred years, is but the smallest part of an infinite 
arc circling eternal destiny. His own eighty-seven years of 
life has simply spelled one big word—Opportunity—for. one 
great end, Service. He hopes to round out a full century of 
life. He is ambitious to realize the fine poetic sentiment 
expressed by Cecil Rhodes as his Apologue, “The Old Man 
Planting Oaks.”. He, like the old man, “knew he should never 
live to see his saplings trees,” but nevertheless could see “the 
people walking under my trees” and was content in the 
thought “that the lines would remain as he set them. Others 
will enjoy the shade, but mine is the conception and the 
glory.” | 

This finely preserved old man was at one time a tower 
of strength to the credit of Chicago. We briefly adverted 
to this in the question: “Chicago passed through a crisis 
in the Great Fire, also in ’73-80. Just how did you aid the 
city in these periods?” His answer given relates to 1873. 

“I belonged to the board of aldermen, and was the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee. We had sold to New York 
brokers $500,000 worth of bonds. In the panic of 73 we 
found ourselves stranded and could not pay the interest on 
the bonds. The City Council sent me to New York to visit 
the bank there from which the interest payments were made. 
I was given a chair in the back office and as the bond holders 
came in with their interest coupons for their cash, the 
cashier quietly told them that a Chicago representative was 
in the back office and that if they would just step in he 
would adjust the matter. One by one the great big pompous 
bond holders came in, took out their bonds from an inside 
pocket and said: ‘Sir, I understand you are the Chicago rep- 
resentative of these bonds. I want my money—my interest 
money.’ I said to them: ‘We have not a cent with which 
to meet the interest.’ Then these pompous fellows stormed 
around. I finally said to them: ‘If you are in need of the 
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money I will telegraph my bank in Chicago and have the 
money wired here, assuming the responsibility myself, out of 
my own personal funds, of handling the interest coupons. 
But pass over your bonds to me and I will hold them as a 
guarantee for payment of these coupons.’ The big fellows 
were much surprised and one spoke up: ‘What—you! You 
assume this responsibility and pay this cash! You pay this 
interest!’ I calmly looked them in the eyes and said, ‘Cer- 
tainly.’ ‘Well, if this is the status of affairs we will keep our 
bonds and wait,’ they answered.” And then the old man 
chuckled over the astute successful way he had handled the 
matter. So the whole affair was tided over. 
* * * * * * 


The four questions following drew ready, characteristic 
replies. So significant are these answers that whole volumes 
are expressed in them: 


“Do you consider the personal habits of a young man 
important factors in his attainment of Success, such as the 
study habit, thrift, economy of time, conservation of health, 
energy, etc.?” 


“To this question I can only answer, most emphatically, 
Yes! To observe these correct habits of study, frugality, 
thrift, economy of time, preservation of health, conservation 
of energy, is the only royal road to success.” 


“What do you consider the prime reason for the failure 
of so many young men who are willing to drift with the tide, 
rather than row up stream?” 


“First, false ideas of life; that is to say, no true concep- 
tion of its possibilities and its responsibilities. Living a 
butterfly existence or living the life of the low animal plane, 
rather than a high self-conscious plane, makes tide-drifters, 
but not the strong rowers.” 

“Do you really think the ‘business world’ measures a 
man’s bank account a greater asset than sterling character, 
minus the bank account?” 

“No! The business world measures a man by his ster- 
ling character. I believe sterling character beats the bank 
account every time and knocks it higher than a kite. Men 
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are measured by their true worth in character, and not by 
their gold.” 

“What would be your ultimate word to the millions of 
young people today on life’s threshold, girding themselves for 
the long race and the hard baftle?” 

“Be honest—with yourself, with your fellowmen and with 
God. This I would say should be the supreme motive. 
Then I would say, practice economy, particularly in the sense 
of the great Teacher when he said, ‘Gather up the fragments 
that nothing be lost.’ This is the teaching of all nature. 
Further, possess undying perseverance, indomitable will, so 
as to be master of every situation. Do not forget to add to 
all this, what Carlyle calls the ‘gospel of work,’ for this I 
believe to be the central thought of the universe—good, faith- 
ful, honest work.” 


The South African millionaire, Rhodes, had à world- 
vision of Anglo-Saxon supremacy in all future civilization. 
To this end he amassed a colossal fortune, dedicating it to 
this cause. His ten million dollar gift to his honored Alma 
Mater, Oxford University, provided an endowment scholar- 
ship fund. By this several hundred young men, specially 
selected for all-round excellence, from the German Empire, 
the British Empire and the United States, are constantly 
being trained at Oxford in all that makes a man and a 
scholar. These young men go out to become leaders in the 
world’s work. With the above idea in mind we asked the 
Chicago millionaire the question: Do you believe the educa- 
tion of the future will become more and more practical, so 
that all schools and colleges will aim to train alike the 
hand, the brain, and the heart?” He replied, “I believe that 
the schools are headed toward the practical, and all systems 
of education are becoming so changed that we are in the 
pericd of transition right now in the educational world, and 
in twenty years’ time the greatest change that has ever been - 
known in methods of education from the primary school to 
the greatest university, will take place along most intensely 
practical lines.” 

In reality, Dr. Pearsons’ donations to over two score 
colleges emphasize this view. He insists that the individual- 
ity of the student should be kept intact. The individual 
should not be lost in the mass. 

It is indeed true that the area of a man’s work should 
span a lifetime and reach out into the eternal plan of things. 
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“Yet I doubt not through the ages 
One increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened 
With the process of the suns.” 
* * * * * * 


This is the very crux of the teaching of A. F. Sheldon, 
pioneer of the new educational movement in the business 
and industrial world. He insists that a man is not fully edu- 
cated unless there be a complete development of all the pow- 
ers of body, mind and soul. Man must give his best of brain 
and brawn and heart in the unfoldment of the great purpose 
of life. He can do this only as he takes an inventory of his 
own powers and by processes of careful cultivation of the 
positive forces of being builds character. The ethics of this 
philosophy as well as its practicability is more than a mere 
vision. It is a concrete fact. It is actually being reduced 
to daily practice in life and business. The points of particu- 
lar interest to Mr. Pearsons were these: The gospel of work, 
the fact of self-reliance, the great quartette of endurance, 
ability, reliability and action, making the man all right, devel- 
opment of.all-round power and supreme loyalty to the Golden 

ule. i 

“If such be your teachings,” said he, “your mission is 
indeed world-wide. You are on the right track. May God 
bless you.” 


For the space of nearly fifty-nine years a good and holy 
woman prẹsided over the destinies of this kingly man as 
queen of his home and heart. A little over a year ago she 
bade farewell to earth. The eventful lifelong journey together 
was brimful of good works. This noble woman was a con- 
tinual inspiration to her husband. She had no children of 
her own, yet through her fine beneficence she mothered hun- 
dreds and thousands in providing the means for their educa- 
tion. At Marsivan in far-off western Turkey, Anatolia Col- 
lege shelters and educates scores of needy young men and 
women. It stands as a beacon light in that dark land, having a 
Marietta Chapin Pearsons’ endowment of fifty thousand dol- 
lars to perpetuate its work. 

The old man is lonely, yet there are no clouds in the 
western skies as he journeys toward the sunset. Though the 
sun is getting low and the shadows are lengthening, he keeps 
bravely at work. From Maine to Florida, from western 
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Turkey to western California his benefactions stretch like a 
golden chain, linking together forty-two academies, colleges 
and universities. The glory of the sunset of this wonderful 
life is accentuated by the fact that his plans are all perfected 
for finishing his work. He has given many millions but in 
such a manner that he has made others in the striking phrase 
of Omaha’s Cowboy Mayor “jar loose.” Through his direct 
influence nearly fifteen millions of dollars have come into the 
treasuries of these forty-two colleges. Only recently, June 
19th, he made an address at the Commencement Exercises of 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. He added another $25,000 to 
his already large gifts, which will enable them to complete 
the one million dollar endowment for that fine center of 
learning. Indirectly his ‘example has awakened the con- 
sciences of men everywhere as to the proper use of money. 
In a wider and deeper sense Mr. Pearsons is building better 
than he knows. The sum total of his influence in the philan- 
thropic world is sure to be a moulding power in the evolution 
of great philanthropic principles in business, social, economic 
and educational science, which shall usher in the Vision of 
the Poet-Seer, as he sang: 


“For I dipt into the future far as human eyes could see 
Saw the vision of the world and all the wonder that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly 
ales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a 
ghastly dew, 
From the nation’s airy navies, grappling in the central blue; 


For along the world-wide whisper of the south wind rush- 
ing warm, . 

With the standards of the peoples, plunging thro the thun- 
-der storm; 


Till the war drum throbbed no longer, and the battle flags 
were furl’d 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World. 


There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm 
in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law.” 
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A Mosaic From Sundry Sources 
Money — A Means, Not an End 


—Money is a good servant, but a dangerous master. 

— Charity begins at home, but should not end there. 

— Benevolence is the distinguishing characteristic of man. 
—Charity gives itself rich; covetousness hoards itself poor. 


—In this world it is not what we take up, but what we 
give up that makes us rich. 


Not everything that succeeds is success; a man may make 
a million and be a failure still. 


—Disinterestedness is the divine notion of perfection; dis- 
Interested benevolence is the supreme ideal. 


—Better be a man than merely a millionaire. Better to have 
a head and heart than merely houses and lands. 


—Money spent upon ourselves may be a milistone about the 
neck; spent on others it may give us wings like eagles. 


—Money, talent, rank—these are keys that turn some locks, 
but acm haces or a sympathetic manner is a master key that can 
open all. 


—Fame is a vapor, popularity an accident, riches take wings, 
those who cheer today will curse tomorrow; only one thing en- 
dures—character. 


—If there be a pleasure on earth which angels cannot enjoy 
and of which they might almost envy man the possession, it is 
the power of relieving distress. 


—A beneficent person is like a fountain watering the earth 
and spreading fertility; it is therefore more delightful and more 
honorable to give than to receive. 


‘ —Beneficence is a duty. He who frequently practices it and 
sees his benevolent intentions realized, at length comes really to 
love him to whom he hes done good. 


—The charity which merely consists in giving, is an idle in- 
dulgence—often an idle vice. The mere giving of money will 
never do the work of real philanthropy. 


—No man can live happily who regards himself alone, who 
turns everything to his own advantage. Thou must live for 
another if thou wishest to live for thyself. 
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—The truest philanthropists are those who endeavor to pre- 
vent misery, dependence and destitution; and epecially those who 
diligently help the poor to help themselves. 


—Money, in truth, can do much, but it cannot do all. We 
must know the province of it, and confine it there, and even 
spurn it back when it wishes to get farther. 


—Generosity during life is a very different thing from gen- 
erosity in the hour of death; one proceeds from genuine liber- 
ality and benevolence, the other from pride or fear. 


—It is not fortune or personal advantage, but our turning 
them to account, that constitutes the value of life. Fame adds 
no more than does length of days; quality is the thing. 


—God has made selfishness unlovable, and shaped the uni- 
versal human heart to despise it, and he has made unselfishness 
go lovable that we cannot withhold from it our admiration. 


—Money is ‘character; money also is power. I have power 
not in proportion to the money I spend on myself, but in propor- 
tion to the money I can, if I please, give away to another. 


True generosity is a duty as indispensably necessary as 
those imposed upon us by law. It is a rule imposed upon us 
by reason, which should be the sovereign law of a rational being. 


—As an end, the acquisition of wealth is ignoble in the ex- 
treme; you should save and long for wealth only as a means of 
cone you the better to do some good in your day and genera- 

on. 


—Practical wisdom is only to be learned in the school of 
experience. Precepts and instructions are useful so far as they 
go, but, without the discipline of real life, they remain of the 
nature of theory only. 


—To try to make the world in some way better than you 
found it, is to have a noble motive in life. Your surplus wealth 
should contribute to the development of your own character and 
place you in the ranks of nature’s noblemen. 


—Character is money; and according as the man earns or 
spends it, money in turn becomes character. As money is the 
most evident power in the world’s uses, so the use that he makes 
of money is often all that the world knows about a man. 


—Do the thing which is in proportion to yourself; and if that 
thing is not great, still you have served yourself, your family, 
your country, and the world, just as much as he who has done 
a large thing, and you deserve just as much credit for doing it. 


—Some of man’s best qualities depend upon the right use of 
money—such as his generosity, benevolence, justice, honesty, 
and forethought. Many of his worst qualities also originate in 
the bad use of money—such as greed, miserliness, injustice, ex- 
travagance and improvidence. 
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—Thought allied fearlessly to purpose becomes creative force; 
he who knows this is ready to become something higher and 
stronger than a mere bundle of wavering thoughts and fluctuating 
sensations; he who does this has become the conscious and in- 
telligent wielder of his mental powers. 


—A man should always bear in mind that whatever surplus 
wealth comes to him is to be regarded as a sacred trust, which 
he is hound to administer for the good of his fellows. The man 
should always be master. He should Keep money in the position 
of a useful servant. He must never let it master and make a 
miser of him. 


—There is no better provision for the uses of either private 
or public life, than a fair share of ordinary good sense guided 
by rectitude. Good sense, disciplined by experience and inspired 
by goodness, issues in practical wisdom. Indeed, goodness in a 
measure implies wisdom—the highest wisdom—the union of the 
worldly with the spiritual. 


—No man ever manages a legitimate business in this life who 
is not doing a thousand fold more for other men than he is try- 
ing to do even for himself; for in the economy of God’s prov- 
idence every right and well organized business is a beneficence 
and not a selfishness; and not the less so because the merchant 
thinks mostly of his own profit. 


—There is nothing in the world really beneficial that does not 
lie within the reach of an informed understanding and a well 
directed pursuit. There is nothing that God has judged good 
for vs that He has not given us the means to accomplish, both 
in the natural and the moral world. If we cry, like children, for 
the moon, like children we must cry on. 


—If thou art rich, then show the greatness of thy fortune, or 
what is better, the greatness of thy soul, in the meekness of 
thy conversation; condescend to men of low estate, support the 
distressed and patronize the neglected. Be great; but let it be 
in considering riches as they are, as talents committed to an 
earthen vessel; that thou art but the receiver. 


—All nations have been made what they are by the thinking 
and the working of many generations of men. Patient and per- 
severing laborers in all ranks and conditions of life, cultivators 
cf the soil and explorers of the mine, inventors and discoverers, 
manufacturers, mechanics and artisans, poets, philosophers and 
politicians, all have contributed toward the grand result, one 
generation building upon another’s labors, and carrying them 
forward to still higher stages. 
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Chicago Law School 


THE SYSTEM OF THE SCHOOL 


Comparative study of State and Federal Constitutions. 

Study and exposition of elementary law. 

Thorough discipline in the knowledge of fundamental principles of all re- 
quired legal subjects. 

A school of pleading and practice, with a court of law and equity. 

From the nisi prius court appeals lie to an appellate court. 

The use of textbooks, lectures, leading cases. 

Intermediate examinations. 

The study of law as a science. 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


J. J. TOBIAS, LL. B. Ph. D., Chancellor, of Midland University. 
HON. RICHARD S. TUTHILL, LL. D., President of Board. 
HON. HORATIO L. WAIT, LL. D., Dean. 

JAMES P. HARROLD, LL. M. J. D., Assistant Dean. 

HON. SHELBY M. CULLOM, D. C. L., U. S. Senator. 

J. S. SMITH, Esq., Pres. Ind. Nat. Gas & Oil Co., Chicago. 

G. B. ANDERSON., A. M., LL. B., Judge, Practice Court. 

JOHN P. FLOAN, LL. M., Pres. Alumni. 

RICHARD F. TOBIAS. LL. B., Secretary. 


92% of Our Law Students Pass Bar Examinations in All States 


THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION: 


1. Preparatory High School Course for students deficient in the elements 
of a general education. The instruction offered is equivalent to that of a graduate 
of a high school, conforming to the requirements of the State Board of Law 
Examiners. 

2. Forensic Oratory, class drill one hour a week, under the supervision of 
a skilled instructor, who drills the student in voice culture, develops the speaking 
voice to highest powers by the remedy of faults. 

3. Three Undergraduate Courses, by text-book study; class-quiz; lectures: 
practice Court-work, lead to the LL. B. degree and prepare for admission to the 
bar in all the States. 

4. The Practice Court. Students are required to institute, prosecute and 
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THE NEW AND COMPLETE 
Universal sett-Pronouncing Encyclopedia 


Edited by 
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in Large and More Ambitious Encyclopedias 


Although universal in scope this encyclopedia does not contain a single 
padded article. Nothing that should be found in an encyclopedia is omitted. 
Being edited by encyclopedic authorities of the Old and New Worlds, insures 
its absolute reliability. It gives the latest information on all subjects, includ- 
ing the statistics for the United States by the latest census. 


Subjects of To-day and of Immediate Importance 


are given a foremost place, Your old encyclopedia may be good in ancient history 
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not a reprint, which gives dates and facts of the RUSSIAN-JAPAN WAR, THE NEW 
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AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 
For Home, School, Office and Library 


The Universal Encyclopedia fills the need for an up-to-date, well-digested exhaust- 
ive, condensed work. It has been especiaily planned and completed to answer quickly 
the ten thousand questions which arise in Home, Business, School, and College. 
Written in simple language it requires no dictionary or learned interpretation to ex- 
plain its meaning or further book of reference to satisfy the ordinary reader. Parents 
find it a ready relief from the perplexities of the study hour. 

It tells about all the Great Men and Women in every Field of Activity of Ancient 
and Modern Times, all the Great Nations of the past, their Rise and Decline all the 
Great Nations of To-Day, their History and Achievements, all the Great Authors and 
their Productions, all the Great Inventors and their Inventions, all the Great Warriors 
of Land and Sea, all the Great Wars in the World's History, all the great Subiecte 
in Science, Art, History, Philosophy, Biography, Geography, Mathematics, Law, 
Chemistry, Medicine, Mechanics, and scores of other subjects, are treated simply 
thoroughly and concisely. 

The correct pronunciation of all obscure words, the variety of subjects explained 
and the simplicity of the explanations, the convenient size of the volumes, the clear 
print, and beautiful bindings. the within the reach of all“ price, all tend to make it 
THE GREATEST PUBLICATION OF THE CENTURY. 

The Universal Encyclopedia comprises eight volumes, 8 x 5% inches in size; 
over four thousand double-column pages, FULLY ILLUSTRATED, and is printed on extra 
quality of book paper. 
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SAVE MONEY 
SAVING TIME 


The business world of today demands that 
things be done quickly — but it also demands 
that they be done well. The man or the 
concern which cannot be both speedy and 
accurate will run behind or off the track. 
Quickly and well has a vastly different 
meaning today than it had afew years ago— 
or even a few months ago. The power of 
yesterday is not the power of today. The 
methods of yesterday will notdotoday. The 
Business Man’s Magazine teaches 
the methods of today. Science revises 
its theories and its practice day by day ac- 
cording to the latest discoveries. The busi- 
ness man—the merchant—the manufacturer 
—the foreman—the clerk—who refuses to 
do the same will soon find himself so far to- 
ward the rear of the procession that he cant 
even hear the band. No matter what place 
you occupy in the business world—no mat- 
ter whether you are the greatest or the least 
in your business connection—let us ask you a 


question: Would it beworth your while—if 
you could afford it — to visit the best concerns 
in your line—to talk to the best posted men 
in it—to observe the methods of others to 
be privileged to select for your own all that 
was better in what you saw and heard? Of 
course it would. If it were not worth 
while it would not be practiced by those 
who can afford it as it is. You cannot 
spend your time in doing this in person but 
The Business Man's Magazine will 
do it for you. Month by month the best 
business, shop, office and factory practice 
will be presented to you in its pages. Month 
by month you will be kept in touch. Month 
by month you will be kept from falling be- 
hind. Todo it in person would cost you 
many hundreds of dollars. The Business 
Man’s Magazine will do it for you at a 
cost of one dollar for a whole year. Join 
our hundreds of thousands of readers and 
do it today. 


The BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE is published monthly. The cost is one 


dollar the year, 


Every month it gives you business plans and business methods 


which are worth a hundred times that sum. Every month it describes to you 
methods and systems which have been worked out at acost of thousands of dol- 


lars. And the cost to you each month is only eight and one-third cents. Send for 
a trial subscription—twenty cents in stamps—as an experiment. Or send one 
dollar for a full year and we will send The Business Man’s Magazine each month 


and in addition—as an acknowledgment of your order—our business reminder, 
which you will consider a good investment if you got nothing else. 


ONE DOLLAR THE YEAR 


Trial—3 Months—for 20 Cents in Stamps 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE 


41 Fort Street West, DETROIT, Mich., U. S. A. 
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The | 
Postal Life Insurance Company 


Transacts allits business by mail. When you answer the two questions 
asked below, a reply will be sent you by return mail. Because of this by 
mail method, the cost of a Postal Policy is less than the usual charges of 
any insurance company which secures its business through Insurance 
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Postal Life saves the large commissions paid to agents by other companies. 
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tion (by mail) about the Postal Life, not mentioned in this announcement, 
and why this company has adopted the life insurance by mail idea. 


Write today—tomorrow may be too late. A postal card will do. 
SPECIAL NOTICE: Mention The Business PHILOSOPHER when you write 
and we will send you The Postman, a little business periodical, printed now 
and then for progressive thinking men and women. 


Address 


Postal Life Insurance Company 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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YOU SHOULD READ 


HUMANITY 


10 CENTS A Copy — —ć $1.00 PER YEAR 


Brother Dunbar, of Toledo, has introduced me to 
Clifford Greve, of St. Louis, the man who has the for- 
tune, or misfortune, to be the editor of HUMANITY, 
an olive for your monthly magazine repast. 

He sent me some back numbers, and J took them in 
one allopathic dose, seated in front of the fireplace one 
evening while the mercury outside was trifling with the 
zero minus sign, and Í sure did like his medicine. He 
made me scowl, laugh and think, and that is quite three 
times as much as most writers accomplish. 

If you are a drone in the hive you will get stung by 
his sarcasm, but if you area live one you will want to 
see the other fellow get it next month. 

TY is peculiar, polyhedrical and occasion- 
ally pungent. The office of the boss thinker is 1817 
Market St., and if you want to get in touch with “some- 
thing different“ this is a chance. 

E. Elmer Keeler in The Good Health Clinic. 


Send 15 cents for a three months’ trial 


subscription. It will make you think. 


Humanity Printing & Publishing Co. 
Room 98, Portland Hotel Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE HOLTER IS Fitret br tk 


“BLAIS A AK SELF FILLING PATD e righ ce reis een cas 


when buying Fountain Pens or you will get old muzzle loaders, 
(the kind you open and squirt ink in to fill.) Get the Pen 
that fills by the suction of the Pen Cap without opening. 
THERE IS ONLY ONE. It is BLAIR’S NOSAK SELF-FILLING, 
all others have a decaying Rubber Sack or inside mechanism. The NOSAK 
holds 76 drops of ink. The others hold only 15 to 25. lt has the Ink Safe- 
Guard which prevents ink leaking on the finger part. The Split feed insures 
a steady flow of ink. The Adjustable Cap Clip prevents rolling or loss of the pen. 


Prices: No. of gold Pen 1-$2.00; 2-$2.50; 3-53.00: 4-$4.00; 5-$5.00. 
Muzzle loaders at half Foregoing prices to close out. 


BLAIR’S FOUNTAIN PEN CO. Established 
Inventors and Makers, - - Suite 175, 6 John St., N. Y. 


A YEAR IN THE 
REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and Insurance 
Business and appoint you SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE of the oldest 
and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company in America. 
Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without any investment 
of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our system you can 
make money in a few weeks without interfering with your present occupation. 

Our co-operative department will give you more choice, salable property to 
handle than any other institution in the world. A thorough Commercial Law 
Course Free to each representative. Write for free 62-page book. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 735 Reaper Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The original real estate school—no connection with any concern of similar name 
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A Good Dictionary 


Is essential to the man who aims for true Business Success. 
Its constant use breeds Culture, Refinement and Power. 


i" 
\ maa 


L 


WEBSTER'S CONDENSED DICTIONARY, authorized and copyrighted by G. & C. 
Merriam Co., 1906 edition. A dictionary of the English language, with copious 
etymologies, accurate definitions, pronunciations, spelling, and appendixes of general 
reference, derived from the Unabridged Dictionary of Noah Webster, D. D., LL. D.. 
edited under the supervision of Noah Porter, D. D., LL D., President of Yale College. 
Printed on high quality of paper, Size 7% x 594 x 1% inches, weight 36 ounces. Library 
Edition, bound in genuine flexible morocco, gold side and back stamping, rounded 
co ners, extra marbled edges, with double thumb index. 


SEE OPPOSITE PAGE FOR SPECIAL OFFER 
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A Genuine 
Webster’s Dictionary 


Webster’s Condensed Diction- 
ary contains 46,297 defined words SIX 
46297 (25 to 40% more than any other COLORED 


dictionary of similar scope out- 
DEFINED side of the genuine Webster PLATES 


series), 1,500 text illustrations, TW 
WORDS with color maps and charts as 9 
follows: A general Map of the MAPS 


United States; a general Map of 

the World, Flags of All Nations; 
Flags and Pennants of the International Code; The Signal Service Code; an 
Astronomical Chart of the Planetary System. 

Webster’s Condensed Dictionary has been the model upon which 
many so called Webster and other dictionaries of high-sounding titles 
have been built. These have been sold to the public in cheap bindings and 
printed poorly on cheaper paper in order to appeal by price instead of merit. 
Webster’s Condensed Dictionary is designed to meet all conditions squarely 
in the face by reason of its authoritative contents, greater scope, original 
and better illustrations, standard of manufacture, paper, press work and 
bindings. The Condensed is well up to date, containing latest words, 
meanings and derivations. Not only is it protected by copyright, 
but also by Registered Trade- 
mark. Additional to its depart- 
ment of definitions isan appendix 
containing a pronouncing vocab- 
ulary. abbreviations in writing 
TRATIONS } and printing, arbitrary signs, etc. 
Examples of new words: Radi- 
um, Tonneau, Limousine, Chauf- 
feur, Lingerie, Coherer, Acety- 
lene, Graft, Etc. 

B i ith the publishers we have ° 
so siti this “splendid Dictionary at practically Special Offer 
cost price. and so we make the following.......... 


Webster’s Condensed Dictionary, alone, eur ashes. $1.50 


With One Yours The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER . . $2.00 


If you are not satisfied with the book we will refund your money 


The SCIENCE PRESS, 1030 The Republic, CHICAGO 
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EXTRA SPECIAL! 


THE PHILISTINE Magazine one year 
LITTLE JOURNEYS one vear— 907 
One DE LUXE ROYCROFT BOOK 


Two Dollars for All! “ i Sent ko Us soon 


SEN us your subscription within two weeks after you you receive this offer and we will 

present you, Gratis, a leather bound, silk-lined, De Luxe Roycroft book. This vol- 
ume is ige on hand-made paper, from a new font of type, in two colors. The 
initials, titl e and ornaments were specially designed by our own artists. As an 
example of Í Ene bookmaking it will appeal to the bibliophile as one of the best books 


ever made in America. 
Take your choice, one of these beautiful books with every subscription 


for the Philistine Magazine and Little Journeys: 


The Man of Sorrows . Elbert Hubbard f 
Rip Van Winkle . Washington Irving The Ballad of Reading Goal Oscar Wilde 


Thomas Jeffersca . Lentz and Hubbard Nature Ralph Waldo Emerson 
The Rubaiyat..... Omar Khayyam Love, Life and Work . Elbert Hubbard 
Respectability j Elbert Hubbard Justinian & Theodora 


A Dog of Flanders Ouida Elbert & Alice Hubbard 
The Law of Love WilliamMarionReedy CrimesAgainstCriminals Robt.G.Ingersoit 


ELBERT HUBBARD'S Little Journeys are now used as text-books 
in many schools. They contain a wealth of historical information with- 
out encyclopedic dryness. The series of Nineteen Hundred Seven will 
be to the homes of Great Reformers. Subjects as follows, with 
frontispiece portrait: 


OHN WESLEY THOMAS PAINE THEODORE PARKER 
RY GEORGE OHN KNOX OLIVER CROMWELL 
GARIBALDI OHN BRIGHT ANN HUTCHINSON 
RICHARD COBDEN RADLAUGH J. J. ROUSSEAU 
Address 


The Philistine, Bast Aurora, N. Y. 


When you send your order mention The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Remit by draft or Post Office order—it is unsafe to send currency by mail unless 
letter is registered. 


8 ; N * . ey 
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An Enterprise 
N By Francis Cooper 
A Practical Book Describing Clearly and 
ki Plainly the Methods of Securing y 
Money for Enterprises ie 
CONTENTS: Volume - Part 1. Methods and re- a 
qulsites of successful financing. Part 2. How and wen 
‘to investigate an enterprise. Part 3. How to hold and E 
protect an enterprise, including a discussion of patents . 
trade marks, secret processes, etc. Part 4. Capitalization; ; 
principles and practice, with examples. s 


CONTENTS: Volume - Part 5. How to prepare 
a prospectus and present an enterprise, (1) personally, (2) 45 
_ by letter, (3) by circulars, (4) by general advertising. 
Part 6. Special features of promotion; trust funds, guar-- 
anteed stock and bonds; underwriting; commissions; £3 


promoters; use of corporate form, etc., etc. 


The work is the only first-class publication of the Kind, 
Contains no advertising, and is practical, suggestive and 
valuable. 
543 pages, 55/4 x 8!/4, Two Volumes 
Buckram Binding, prepaid price, $4.00 


The SCIENCE PRESS, 1030 Republic Bldg., Chicago 5 
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J ames ‘Allen’ s | 


ne es ! È For the me three years there has been a great demand for the : w ni 
a ae G James Allen. We have supplied demand 8 
“tin Cay mid and now, since we publish three of these NAS 
2 1 

a ae Strong Character-Building Books 


Baie: 5 and have a large supply of the other two imported n 
15 we can fill all orders promptly. 


A: A Man Thinketh — 68 pages, De Lune édition, b 
: ful green cloth, title embossed in gold 05 N 
zj | “Forceful and brim full of truths are his other books, and thi 
eke at üttle volume, for directness, Jae of Fan and e i 
Va weyers . ness, transcends them all,” 1 Ltn 1 * 
A Out From the Heart 60 pages, De Luxe edition, bluis isk 
green cloth. title and name of author embossed in black 
TIYE l "An inspiring little work on the importance, formation 
„ ies 3 formation of habits in character building.“ Ay, 1 ie 
p biri From Poverty to Power — 200 pages, brown kiria. title 
ie) - embossed in gold 1.00 
HN "A book on the attainment of prosperity and ‘peace ait “ala me 
pete elimination of evil and poverty.“ 
| All These Things Added— 150 pages, rich purple cloth, 
8 with floral design and title embossed in gold 25 i 
n The reading of the book lifts and elevates and raises one fr 
; le the worries and cares of every day life to things Oe ; 
i = importance.”’ 
Byways of Blessedness — 200 pages, grayish blue e 
iy title embossed in gold eset T, 


Fane „A beautiful volume containing lofty ideas and ‘prac 
„„ understanding presented in clear and lucid form.“ 


be SCIENCE PRESS, 1030 Republic Bide. C 
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Two Right-of-Way Books 
Brains in Business 


There's one system you can not buy (nor gain by eating, 
nerve medicines or novels). That with Brains in the 
office of your head. Why imagine you think? 

Why be Delinquent ? Why sink into dead- 
wood? Brains make the man. Have 


Brains and ideas— 
Brain ammunition — Brains in salesmanship 


Learn how to wake, train and brighten brains scientifically—not “rake” 
them. Capitalize your Mind, Memory, Will. Learn how to place them en 
the best paying business basis. Be a dynamo with e wires. Get 


Erbes’ Brain Boo 


It ends the blind use of mind, solving mysteries by hard mother earth, 
flesh and blood facts in plain English. Based on Erbes’ new muscular law 
of brain and mind Development — unit by unit. In a few weeks yon can be 
master of things and life —yoes can know men at sight and lead them your 
way. $9.80 mailed. Write today. 


Write, and be able to say — T know — 1I can—and I will 


Erbes Word Book 


UNWRITTEN MEANINGS OF WORDS 


Greater than perfunctory dictionaries, grammars and books of synonyms. Has given a 
fresh world impulse. By its mew Self-Help law all sound and word values are instantly 
determined without the aid of reference books. It simplifies 


Business English, Choice of Synonyms, Learning Languages 


Shows why and how to choose words for sense or peychie effects to a breath — 
comes little short of mind reading in guarding one’s self against the often mischievous 
influences of words. Know accurately what words and sentences drive to the mark, then 
you have the King’s keys” to knowledge, magnetic self-expression, and to business or 
professional success anywhere. $2.00 mailed. Send foday. Be a high-class man. 


One right word one time means the return of the price 
Promethean Pub. Co., Rockwell and Division Sts. Chicago, III. 
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s Vale fors1 A 


Ellen Price, a wonderful youn 

woman, who wrote ihe ace Extras Too! 
sensible and practical series of Lessons on self-development and Practical 
Le elepathy" J ever read, and I have read them about all. These Lessons, 
in typewritten form, she sold to a few students at $5.00 a set. I have 
bought them for our 100 so you can now get the whole set of nine 
Lessons by sending only $1.00 for a year's subscription to The Nautilus. 
Mention this notice ond ‘ll send also a copy of y own Experiences in Self- 
Healing“ $5.50 value for $1.00. How is that for a bargain. 


Read GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE’S *‘ The pe Sected Circle,” in August number, 
and MARL N WIEGAND” S “Occult TOWNE. ;” FLORENCE MORSE KINGS- 


You el Sale when Writing a Cheque 
all LIAN coy 


2 Holder needs to be filled with water only, to 


produce the best ink. No leads. Point never 
the World breaks or needs sharpening. Will last for 
But Never years. Soon saves its cost. Prices 
Out of Ink Plain, $1.00; Chased, $1.25; 


Chased and Gold Mounted, 
ing Cartridges in green, 
blue, violet. or black 
copying or red ruling 
Oc.; by mail 12c. 
Ordinary ink 


$7 Value for $1 


Saves cost of Check Panch $5.00 ot 


Value of Year’s Ink Supply : 00 
Cost of Pencil. 


Total Value $7 


Blair’s Fountain Pen Co., Suite 175, 6 John Streef, New York 
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RETAIL 


AD WRITING 


RETAIL | 
~ 4 SIMPLIFIED 
SIMPLIFIED 


A simple and comprehensive 
course of instruction for the 
preparation of successful adver- 
tising; devoid of confusing tech- 
nicalities; a book of reference 
covering every subject necessary 
to the production of good adver- 
tisements. A concise presenta- 
tion of the principles of ad 
construction, display and com- 
position, what type to use, how 
to measure space, how to make 
an ad ‘‘stick out,” laying out the 
ad, etc., etc. A book for busy 
men who advertise. 


No Matter What Other Books 
You Have, You Need 
; This One Too 


It gives real, plain, practical instruction. It analyzes the process of 
writing an advertisement from start to finish; it tells what to say and 
how and why to say it; it teaches you how to think properly about your 
ad writing, and actually shows you how to construct a good advertise- 
ment. Its special features—charts, illustrations and diagrams—are 
particularly valuable, and by its help any person with average judg- 
ment and education can produce successful ads. 

Contents:—Principles of Ad Construction—Getting Attention 
Composition — Display — General (includes Special Sales, Humor, 
Poetry, Choice of Words, Prices, etc.)—-Media—T ype—Engravings— 
Reading Proof—Preparing Copy—Summary—Example of Ad Build- 
ing—Ad Criticisms—Specimens of Body Type—Specimens of Rule— 
Specimens of Display Type— Memo. 


Special Introductory Price, $1.00. 
With One Year’s Subscription to 
The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER $1.50 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, Chicago 
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Know Thyself 


THE Greek philosopher's 

"Know thyself" remains, after 
twenty centuries, the finest piece 
of worldly advice yet given by one 
man to others. 


It is natural that man should 
want to know about himself. He 
is his own greatest riddle. From 
the time he first can think for him- 
self, the problem over which he 


ponders most is the problem of 
himself. 


Furthermore, it is right that man 
should want to know about him- 
self. Man is the supremest ex- 
pression of the Divine in this world. 
Nothing even approaches him. He 
is far superior even to his own 
greatest works. And in propor- 
tion as man studies and understands 
himself — his body, his mind, his 
relationships with others, in that 
proportion does he succeed. In 


Man Building not only points out the causes of Growth: 
you how to discover and use those causes in your own life. 


only shows Why men succeed: 


proportion as he understands the 
causes of power, so does he grow 
in strength, so does he merit and 
gain success and happiness. 


Man begins life in a condition 
of utter feebleness. When he 
reaches manhood he is so much 
more than a little child solely be- 
cause of the operation of a build- 
ing process, which has been carried 
forward under prescribed laws of 
development. The extent and 
completeness of the building pro- 
cess is in proportion to the strictness 
with which the prescribed laws 
are followed. 


Dr. Lewis Ransom Fiske, in his 
great book "Man Building" names 
and analyzes these laws, and does 
so in such a clear, specific style that 
no one can fail to understand them 
or to see how to apply them. 


it tells 
It not 


it shows also how you can develop 


you own faculties into the strength that assures lasting success. 
325 pages, 12 mo., Red Cloth, Gilt Top, postage paid, $1.10 


Send all orders to 


The SCIENCE PRESS, 1031 Republic Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Do You Get the Returns 
From Your Business Letters 
Fou Think You Should? 


If You Do Not, 
They May Lack Something 
That Should Make Them Convincing 


In this day the knack of getting business is so largely determined by 
the manner and matter of the letter you write to a prospective cus- 
tomer that sometimes your argument may lack only proper presenta- 
tion to turn the scale in your favor. 

Some Suggestions— very practical suggestions, 5 the 


subject are to be foun 


SUCCESS 
in LETTER WRITING 


BY SHERWIN CODY 
The latest, up-to-date Letter Writer, replacing all the antiquated books on letter 
writing. A This i is a practical book for every business man and 
as and a boon for every correspondent. It will help to 
solve the problem of how best to get your statements before the clientele you 


seek; and as for the social side, it exactly answers the modern day requirements, 
Tastefully bound in cloth; 224 choicely printed pages. 


Note the Contents: 


Part 1. Business Letter Writing. Chapter I. Essentials of Success in Business 
Letter Writing. Chapter II. Forms and Customs in Letter Writing. Chapter 
III. The Proper Style in Letter Writing, and How to Gain Fluency. Chapter 
IV. The Business Value of Correct English. Chapter V. Model Letters. 
Chapter VI. Follow-Up Systems. Chapter VII. Dealing With Human Nature 
by Mail. Part2. Social Letter Writing. Chapter I. Forms and Customs in 
Social Correspondence. Chapter II. How to Be Agteeable in a Social Letter. 
Chapter III. How to Decline Without Offense. Chapter IV. How tc Make and 
Keep Friends. Chapter V. How Men Should Write to Women Friends. 
Chapter VI. Men's Love Letters, Their Possibilities and Limitations. Chap- 
ter VII. Women’s Love Letters. Chapter VIII. Model Letters of Friendship. 


We will mail you a copy, postage paid, for 80 cents 
We should advise you to send for a copy at once 
THE SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, CHICAGO 
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What Six Cents a 
Day Will Do for You 


Employer or Employe. 


If there 
were a great University of 


the six-volume Business Man’s Library 


Seventy-eight big, broad men—not mere 
writers, but National Business Men, whose 
very names inspire respect and admiration 
and confidence — are the authors of the 
Business Man’s Library. Alexander H. 
Revell, founder and president of the great 
firm bearing his name; Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.’s Comptroller; John V. Farwell & 
Co.'s Credit Man; Montgomery Ward & 
Co.’s Buyer: Sherwin Williams Co.’s Gen- 
eral Manager. These are only a few of the 
big business men who have contributed to 
the Business Man’s Library. 

Ten thousand great concerns— the best 
concerns that Dun and Bradstreet can 
name—have bought sets of this library for 
the sole purpose of bettering their methods 
and increasing their profits. They had no 
interest in the books as mere entertaining 
literature. They wanted the cold dollars 
in them; the practical useable ideas in 
them— nothing more. 

The six substantial volumes of the Busi- 
ness Man’s Library are published in a 
handsome de luxe edition, as they deserve 
to be. Beautiful, clear, large type: fine 
hand-made, egg-shell book paper ; one edge 
of gold; two edges roughed; half-English 
morocco binding — these are, indeed, a set 
of books for the Library or Desk of which 
to be proud. 


Business, with a Rockefeller at its head: a Hill, 

a Harriman, a Morgan, a Vanderbilt and a Gould on its faculty, 
it could scarcely teach you more of the practical methods of maki 
i described below. Pl 


money than 
now, within the 
easy grasp of any business man, employer or employee, at a cost of only six cents a day. 


Then add to the help which this Library 
will bring you, the help which you will get 
from SYSTEM, which stands pre-eminent, 
the monthly Magazine of Business. 260 to 
856 pages in every issue of SYSTEM, and 
gou cannot afford to miss a single page of 

t. SYSTEM will show you how to start a 
new business, how to win trade for it, es- 
tablish prestige, create profits, minimize 
wastes, keep down expenses, stop losses. 
Better, SYSTEM will show you how to ac- 
complish more, make more in your present 
daily work. It makes no difference whether 
you own your own business or whether you 
are working for some else; whether 
you sit ima private office and decide thin 
or whether you stand at a counter an 
answer questions—SYSTEM will show you 
new ways of saving time and effort and 
cutting out drudgery. 


SYSTEM has 800,000 regular readers, 
It has helped many of them to better 
salaries, bigger profits, that would have 
been impossible, undreamed of, without 


-SYSTEM. This is your money-laden op- 


portunity — a full year of SYSTEM, and 
the Business Man's Library for immediate 
use can be had by any man who Can spare 
six cents a day. Won't you let SYSTEM 
and the Business Man’s Library help you ? 
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The Business Man's 

ibrary is, in reality, 
a complete corre- 
spondence course 
under the great Mas- 
ter Minds of Business. Six 
beautiful volumes, 1263 
pages, crammed full of 
new ways of making 


ries or 

r advice, but ace 

tual working business plans, 
which you can put into operaticn 
in your own work tomorrow morning. 


A Few Recent Purchasers: U. S. Government (3 sets), Sears, Roebuck & Co. (2 sets), N. 
K. Fairbank Co., Illinois Steel Co., Armour & Co., National Cash Register Co., American 
Graphophone Co., Marshall Field & Co., U. S. Steel Company, City National Bank of 
New York, Sherwin-Williams Co., Montgomery Ward & Co., Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
& Co., John Wanamaker, Butler Bros., Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., American Radiator 
Co.. Jones Dry Coods Co., Burroughs Bros. Co., International Harvester Co., Interna- 
tional Time Recorder Co., Andrews Heating Co., Morgan & Wright (8 sets), University of 
Michigan (to be used as text books on business), University of Wisconsin (purchased by 
two instructorsin commercial subjects). 


John Farson— bis library is a short 
cut to more salary and more business, to 
more knowledge and more power. Worth 
adecade of experience.” |. : 
Penn Ohocolate Co. — This library 
is better than its name void of generalities 
and 1 beyond expectations. Taught 
us a lot.’ 

‘red Dolge — "I wish the work could 
be brought before every man who wants 
to build a real business career.“ 


EASY OFFER 


limited editions. 


Penrose W. Hiret —" We have ob- 
ne? a eres deal a help from this li- 
rary. .Our entire office force is studyin 
the books.“ 4 e 
Tom Murray —"I don't care how smart 
or bright or clever a man is, he can learn 
a great deal from these books. I will never 

Dae with . 7 

bartes E. Hires — l regard it as of 
benefit and assistance to any wide-awake 
business man, no matter who.“ 


Picture in your mind six handso. ne gold-topped volumes, the 
same binding, paper, type that are usually to be found only in 
1,263 pages that could scarcely be worth more to you if each lea were 


a $10 bill; and twelve months of SYSTEM — more than 8,000 pages of current business 
experience and help, convertible into ready cash —and then think of this offer: $18, 
spread out thin over nine months— and they are yours at once. Your check or money 
order for $2, or a$2 bill sent today, will start the books to you tomorrow and enter your 
name as a regular yearly SYSTEM subscriber. $2 now and $2 a month until $18 is paid. 
Less than you probably spend for daily papers; less, surely, than it costs you for car 
fare or the evening smoke. Long before this week is out these helpful books, if ordered 
now, will have a chance to put back in your pocket more than their cost. Is the offer 
clear? There is nothing to sign. I accept your offer in 
Sept. BUSINESS 


Simplv send $2 and say: * t € 
Sent. BUSINESS Send to SYSTEM, 151-153 Wabash Ave, Chicago 


Why 
Don’t You Read? 


The highest priced and highest grade busi- 
ness magazine. 

That is owned and supported by the Public 
Accountants in the United States, men 
known the world over for their ability 
to apply scientific and economical 
methods to business. 

That is not filled with fiction but with au- 
thoritative contributions from men who 
know. 

That is read only by believers in swelling 
profits by doing business scientifically. 


If it pays these men to read The Journal of 
Accountancy surely it will pay you. 


Send 25 cents now for a sample copy. 


The Journal of Accountancy 
32 Waverly Place 
New York City 
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A Stuffed Club 


Teaches health through right living with fads, 
fallacies and cults eliminated. 


»The marvel to me is that you do not have 
a million subscribers. — Elbert Hubbard. 


IOc per copy $1.00 per year. 
The Stuffed Club, Denver. Colo. 
WHAT'S DOING IN YOUR LINE 


Our Clipping Bureau Service Will Keep You Posted 


Trade News,—Personal Items,—News on Special 
Topics, — the Other Fellow's“ Ads, — in fact 
every scrap of printed matter likely to be of 
interest, is promptly sent to you. At trifling cost, 
you get just the News you want, from 50, 000 
Daily, Weekly and Monthly publications :::: : 
?— —.. EE 


Send for booklet and be convinced that you cannot afford to be 
without this service. 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
1611 Boyce Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Caxton Brochure No. 2 


Contains Emerson's masterpiece, An Essay on 
Compensation.” It is a beautiful copy, printed 
from a new font of Caslon type, ornamental 
headbands in color, Emerson's favorite portrait 
as frontispiece, bound in grey covers, envelope 
to match. The edition is limited, but you may 
have a copy for five two-cent stamps. We 
still have a few copies of “A Dissertation on 
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preach a better sermon, or make 
a better basket than his neighbor, 
though he build his house in the woods, 
the world will make a beaten path to 
his door. Emerson 
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On The Front Porch 


Where We Talk Things Over 
Q Tino: miles southwest of Bloomington, McLean County, 


Illinois, you strike the Funk farm. 

Then you travel for seven miles more without ever 
getting off the Funk land. East and west also can you travel 
seven long miles without leaving the Funk property. 

If the boundaries of this land were regular and inter- 
sected at right angles, they would encompass forty-nine 
square miles of territory. But they are not regular, and they 
do not always intersect at right angles, so the Funks must 
content themselves with only forty-two sections—a mere 
patch of 25,000 acres in one tract. | 

Despite the fact of the boundaries zigzagging in such a 
way as to cut in on the forty-nine square miles, the Funks 
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manage to get along fairly well on the 25,000 acres. Land 
adjoining the Funk farm recently sold for a little more than 
$200 per acre. Probably every acre of the Funk land would 
bring that amount. Figure it for yourself: 200 times 25,000 
is five million. And it is nearly all productive land, superla- 
tively productive, thanks in the first place to the inherent 
richness of the soil, and in the second place to the splendid 
ability of the men who own and work it. 

For size, fertility and intrinsic value, the Funk farm is 
the best ever obtained in the United States by one man 
through his own unaided efforts. On this farm there are 
nearly fifty dwellings, and several hundred people are con- 
stantly employed. The horses, stock and implements on the 
farm are worth hundreds of thousands. This farm produces 
1,000,000 bushels of corn per year, besides wheat and oats. 
From it annually are sold 12,000 head of cattle, hogs and 
sheep. The Funk cattle have taken the Grand Sweepstakes 
prize at the International Live Stock Show more than once 
and there is a herd of Polled Angus fattening there now that 
will visibly diminish the blue ribbon supply at the next show, 
to be held the coming December. 

These 25,000 acres are the very heart of the corn belt and 
they produce the finest corn in the world, corn that sells for 
$5 per bushel. 

This vast farm is now in reality nine farms, owing to 
subdivisions that have been made for the heirs of the original 
Funk, and yet it is still, to all intents and purposes, operated 
as one farm, owing to the unusual harmony that exists among 
the members of the Funk family. The entire 25,000 acres is 
a State game preserve. The soil of this farm has the black, 
loamy, rich appearance characteristic of the best lands of 
Illinois. The land is gently rolling and is cut by several 
small water courses. 

In the center of the estate is a timber tract of 3,000 acres, 
known as Funk’s Grove. From this timber the township in 
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which the greater portion of the Funk lands lie, takes its 
name. Funk’s Grove is probably the finest stretch of virgin 
forest in Illinois, and is apt to remain practically intact for 
many years to come, as the Funks are loath to cut it up or 
clear it away. A million dollars’ worth of timber has been 
taken out of Funk’s Grove and used for building material, 
fences, railroad ties, fuel, etc., and yet, riding through this 
forest, you can hardly tell that it has ever been touched by 
man. Every one of the Funk farms touches this grove at 
some point. In the late summer when nature, in the lavish 
richness of harvest days, can express herself in the fields 
only in gold, when thousands of acres of wheat stubble and 
yellowing corn lie gorgeous under the clear sky, Funk’s 
Grove is a great emerald set in the center of a measureless 
field of gold. 

Funk’s Grove is now a station on the main line of the C. 
& A. There is only a station-house, two cottages and two 
elevators, yet Funk’s Grove is known in every clime where 
corn is grown. It is the largest seed shipping station in the 
world, for the Funk Brothers Seed Company ships all its seed 
from there and the Funk Brothers Company ships more seed 
than any other concern under the sun. . 

But this is getting to the second generation. Let us go 
back some eighty years. 

Eighty years ago McLean County, Illinois, was virgin 
prairie, with here and there a stretch of the “forest primeval.” 
Settlers were few and far between, and Uncle Sam was offer- 
ing the land at $1.25 per acre with few takers. The inherent 
qualities of the land had not even been guessed by any one. 
Such were the conditions in 1824 when the original Funk 
hove on the scene. His given name was Isaac. I call him 
the “original Funk” because before him the Funks did nothing 
much worthy of note. All that is known about Isaac Funk’s 
ancestors is that they were “Pennsylvania Dutch,” some of 
whom moved to Kentucky late in the eighteenth century. 
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His father removed to Paint Creek, Fayette County, Ohio, 
in 1807, when Isaac was ten years old. Here Isaac remained 
the greater part of the next fifteen years, when, $2,000 in debt, 
he started toward the sunset and his destiny. His ancestors 
don’t matter anyway. It is not who your father was, but what 
you are that counts. One thing is certain, all the positive 
qualities of all his ancestors flowered to perfection in Isaac 
Funk. He was the exotic plant which, at long intervals, ap- 
fears and fastens its unusual qualities on its species. 

With an older brother, Absalom Funk, he arrived in 
McLean County in May, 1824, and pitched his tent on the 
edge of what is now known as Funk’s Grove. They took up 
a section of land. After having made a little progress, Isaac 
Funk, in the year 1826, went to Port Clark, which is now 
Peoria, and raised a crop of corn on the river bottom near 
that place. He did this that he might get a little much needed 
ready money. While at Peoria, he made the acquaintance of 
Miss Cassandra Sharp, and in June, 1826, they were married 
and returned immediately to Funk’s Grove, where they lived 
a happy and prosperous life for forty years. Kipling’s famous 
assertion that “a man travels fastest when he travels alone” 
did not prove true in Mr. Funk’s case, because from his mar- 
riage dates the beginning of his remarkable career. 

In Ohio the Funks had gained some knowledge of cattle 
raising and they immediately engaged in this business, after 
getting thoroughly settled in their new home. They began to 
farm with such implements as they could get or make and to 
buy whatever stock there was for sale within their reach. 
They bought cattle, hogs, sheep, horses and mules and later 
drove them to market wherever a market could be found. 
The two brothers were equal partners in all these transac- 
tions. They kept pace with the development of the country, 
widening the field of their operations as the country became 
more populous and their capital more plentiful. They were 
alert, knew their business, dealt fairly with everybody and 
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gained a pretty complete monopoly of the stock buying busi- 
ness of that section. All of the stock, of course, had to be 
driven all the way from McLean County to Chicago to market, 
a distance of over 160 miles. They were sending so much 
stock to Chicago that it became necessary for one of the 
brothers to locate there, and Absalom, who was still a bach- 
elor, did so. This partnership continued, with ever increasing 
prosperity to both the brothers, until 1841, when Isaac bought 
Absalom’s share in the lands they had together acquired and 
continued the business single-handed. At this time the 
brothers owned 5,760 acres. 


The practical value of imagination, one of the most potent 
factors in ability as brought to bear on business, was never 
better illustrated than in the career of Isaac Funk. As he 
stood before his dwelling at the end of a hard day’s work, 
he saw infinitely more than the panorama of field and forest 
which nature spread before him. In the first place, he saw 
that the prairie lands were valuable. He understood their 
real worth much better than even the government experts 
did. A majority of the settlers in those days thought they 
had to clear away forests in order to get productive farm 
lands. Isaac Funk soon knew that all he need do was plow 
and plant the prairie to reap harvests as plenteous as any 
forest land ere yielded. In his mind’s eye he could see the 
steady streams of westward moving emigrants; he could com- 
pute the natural increase in the country’s population; he 
could see the prairies dotted with comfortable farmhouses and 
on the summit of distant hills he saw gleaming the tall spires 
of busy cities as yet unborn. The steam railroad had be- 
come a reality in other sections and Isaac Funk foresaw that 
some day steam transportation would double and triple the 
value of every acre in central Illinois. He saw all this and 
more. He saw that every dollar he put in land would in- 
crease ten fold. His vision was real. He believed absolutely. 
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He had unwavering faith—faith in himself, faith in his coun- 
try. And he bought land—bought, bought, bought, until he 
owned 25,000 acres in one tract. The cattle business was 
the machine which made the money to pay for the land. 
This land cost Isaac Funk from $1.25 per acre up to $20 per 
acre. He had before him always “a practicable and legitimate 
ideal,” and he attained and preserved it. 

In the purchase of his lands Isaac Funk showed Ability 
of the highest order. His preference at first was for timber 
lands, because he foresaw that for some time these lands 
would prove more valuable than prairie lands. His next pref- 
erence was for lands lying along water courses, or on which 
water could be most abundantly obtained. Much of his land 
he bought in small lots. He so disposed these purchases, that 
with a given amount of land he would sometimes surround 
a much larger amount than his purchases; for instance, he 
would go into a section and buy a forty in one or two of 
its corners and an eighty on one side, then say, an eighty in 
the section adjoining, opposite the first eighty bought. He 
would, therefore, invade several adjoining sections at a time 
and by buying sometimes not more than a quarter of each, he 
would manage to enclose with his purchases all the balance of 
those sections. This was a strictly original method and a 
most effective one, without which it would have been impos- 
sible for him to have acquired the vast amount of land he 
did. 

In many other ways he demonstrated that he had marked 
and peculiar Ability, To conduct a big cattle business suc- ' 
cessfully in those pre-railroad days, with the market 160 miles 
away, required an absolute knowledge of the work, coupled 
with unerring judgment, business acumen, resourcefulness and 
unconquerable will. If it required great ability for him to 
acquire his splendid lands, it required ability equally as great 
to care for them, direct their uses and make them pro- 
ductive, 
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All of Isaac Funk’s Ability did not run to agriculture and 
the cattle business. As a member of the Senate of Illinois he 
rendered distinguished service to his state during the dark 
days of the Civil War. He made a speech in 1863 in favor 
of an appropriation for what was known as the Sanitary 
Commission, which is one of the most magnificent philippics 
recorded in the annals of American oratory. More than any 
other speech ever given in Illinois, excepting only Lincoln’s 
reply to Douglas in 1858, is this speech of Ike“ Funk’s re- 
membered by the people of the state. 

In the days of Isaac Funk’s operations capital was not so 
plentiful as now. He had to make all his larger deals on 
credit. The basis of credit is Reliability. The fact that Isaac 
Funk was never hampered in any undertaking, however great, 
by his inability to obtain credit, ig eloquent testimonial of 
his Reliability. He was punctual to the minute in all busi- 
ness engagements and contracts, especially in the taking up 
of bills and notes when due. There is no instance on record 
where he failed to do just what he said he would do, when 
he said he would do it. A man in a county adjoining McLean, 
in talking of Isaac Funk’s business methods, said: ‘“When- 
ever I had any stock to sell, no matter who else wanted to 
buy it, I always waited for Mr. Funk to come round. We 
did not always know what our stock was worth. We could 
not get market reports as we do now. We soon learned that 
“Ike” Funk always offered us a full, fair market price for our 
stock and he knew what our stock was worth just as soon 
as he saw it, and we always waited for him and sold it to 
him.” 

The late Senator David Davis, speaking along the same 
lines, once said: “A good many dealers, when they had 
bought stock on short credit, that is until they could get it 
to market and get home again, would propose to keep the 
money of their clients a short while, mentioning that they 
could make a good turn with it, or something like that, but 
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Mr. Funk never did that. Just as soon as he got back from 
Chicago, or wherever he had been with stock, every man of 
whom he had bought got his money.” 

You can search Central Illinois over, but you cannot find 
anyone to say that “Ike” Funk ever got a dollar dishonestly 
or that he ever took advantage of any man in a business trans- 
action. He built his great fortune purely by the exercise of 
his positive faculties and qualities. What an ideal way for a 
man to do business! 

Isaac Funk had Endurance in addition to splendid bodily 
strength. Any man who fought successfully the battles of 
pioneer days had Endurance. Then indeed “to be a good 
animal” was the first prime requisite. He nearly always per- 
sonally superintended the removal of his cattle and hogs to 
Chicago. He sometimes drove as many as 1,500 cattle and 
1,000 hogs to market. One winter, together with a brother, 
he drove more than 6,000 hogs to Chicago. To move these 
large droves of stock safely and get them to market in good 
condition was no boy’s play. It required a high degree of 
skill, besides herculean strength, courage and Endurance. 
When one of the larger herds of cattle was to be moved to mar- 
ket, a section of it, say 200 or 300 head, would be started with 
the proper complement of men attending. Next day another 
section would be mobilized and started on the road, and so 
on until all the herd was moving. These sections or smaller 
droves were kept about a day’s march apart. About fourteen 
days were required for a bunch of steers to travel to Chi- 
cago. And about three weeks from the time the first were 
started out, the last drove or section would get in. Heavy 
rains, thunder storms, high waters, sleet storms and 
snows were frequent incidents of these trips. Thunder 
storms by night terrified the cattle in their new sur- 
roundings. It was often necessary for the herdsmen 
to remain in their saddles all night during the prev- 
alence of a severe storm in order to prevent a stampede of 
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the cattle or to round them up and get them in hand again 
when stampedes occurred. This kind of work called for the 
most daring horsemanship as well as endurance. 

For the most part corrals were found for the cattle and 
shelter for the men at night, but frequently all were 
obliged to camp in the open prairie. At such times, 
the men had nothing but the ground for a bed, a 
saddle or a bag for a pillow, a great-coat or blanket 
for cover and the starry sky, or lowering cloud for 
a roof. Mr. Funk always took his share of the hardest, 
most disagreeable and most dangerous parts of the work. 
Often he saw a good part of his worldly wealth on foot be- 
tween Funk’s Grove and Chicago, with himself deeply in debt 
at the time, but the strain of business worry or responsibility 
was no more capable of breaking his Endurance of mind and 
spirit than were days of hard work and nights of exposure 
to break the Endurance of his body. 

Isaac Funk was not a man to be seen quietly standing by, 
while others passed him in the race. One season he was 
about to move a drove of hogs to Chicago. Knowing of a 
similar drove soon to be moved by a man north of Lexington, 
he wrote that man saying that he would not move his hogs 
at the same time the other was going to Chicago, if the other 
would send him word when he intended to go. This was 
done to avoid the inconvenience that might result in getting 
both herds to the slaughter house at the same time. Mr. 
Funk received a rather curt and unsatisfactory answer to the 
effect that he could move his hogs when he wanted to and 
the other party would do the same. Without further parley, 
Mr. Funk moved his hogs when he was ready. One evening, 
when he reached a point about five miles south of Joliet, 
he learned that the Lexington man was just a day’s drive 
ahead of him. In an instant Mr. Funk decided upon his 
further movements. 

Both droves were on the west side of the Des Plaines 
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river. He rested that night. In the morning he threw his 
drove across to the east side of the river, took a picked gang 
of men with three or four hundred of the lighter and longer 
legged hogs, drove all day, all the next night and part of 
the next day, arriving at Chicago and the slaughter house 
almost a day’s drive ahead of the man who said Funk could 
move his hogs when he wanted to. With his three or four 
hundred light hogs, he held the slaughter house until the 
balance of his drove came up. The other man waited as 
patiently as he could outside of Chicago until the Funk drove 
had been handled at the slaughter house. Isaac Funk did 
things. He got Action. His will was indomitable in all 
things. All his life the noise and consequence of action fol- 
lowed the clear light of reason and decision as thunder fol- 
lows the lightning. He acted as a god might act, imme- 
diately, inevitably and irresistibly. 


Isaac Funk’s AREA was as broad as his 25,000 acres. | 


Stop a moment and think of this man in that far-off 
spring of 24 as he stood some evening before his rude tent. 
Before him stretched away to the horizon’s rim the unmeas- 
ured miles of the prairie as yet unfurrowed by the plow. 
Behind him the noble woods whose furred and feathered 
denizens had never yet been startled by the crash of an ax or 
the hum of a saw. Think of him alone, many miles from 
the nearest human habitation, unknown, unfriended, un- 
schooled and in debt, with no resources save his own powers, 
no hope save in his own strength, resourcefulness and en- 
durance. Then think of him a brief forty years later with 
25,000 acres, the superior of which the sun in all his course 
looketh not down upon; with an estate which a prince might 
envy; with his granaries stocked, his cattle grazing “on a 
thousand hills,” his sons about him with “sons of theirs suc- 
ceeding,” and crowning it all, the love of his neighbors and 
high honors bestowed by his fellow citizens. No ordinary 
powers can account for the vast gap between these two ex- 
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tremes. The man who accomplished so much had Ability, 
Reliability, Endurance and Action in perfect parts. He 
richly deserved, and he enjoyed, Health, Long Life, Money 
and Honor. He was a success. 

Isaac Funk died January 29th, 1865. In the heart of Funk's 
Grove he lies sleeping, and the winds from the prairies which 
he loved sigh softly over him. 


* * k $ * 


E left nine children, eight sons and a daughter, as fol- 

lows: George W., Jacob, D. M., Lafayette, Francis M., 
B. F., A. B., Isaac and Sarah. He was himself the fifth child 
in a family of nine. Race suicide was not a political issue in 
those days. 

Isaac Funk died leaving no will. Did you ever know of a 
finer opportunity for litigation? An estate worth millions, 
nine heirs and no will. Why, you could see the face of every 
lawyer in McLean County light up at the prospect. But 
lo and behold, before there was a chance to start anything 
the whole affair was settled equitably, and agreeably to all 
concerned. Isaac Funk had once intimated verbally how he 
desired his lands divided, and his wishes were followed by 
his children. Quit claim deeds were executed to each one for 
his portion, all the others joining. These deeds were written 
on blank paper before a Justice of the Peace. Thus the estate 
was settled without the intervention of courts or the aid of 
attorneys. | 

The sons of Isaac Funk lived on the farms which he had 
left them and all of them prospered. All the sons except 
Francis M. are still living on their “lordly acres.” The 
daughter, Sarah (Kerrick), is dead. The grandchildren of 
Isaac Funk number nineteen. They are: Isaac G., Madaline, 
Julius, Charles, Deane, Clara, Belle, Lincoln, Eugene, De 
Loss, Grace, J. Dwight, Frank H., Lyle W., Hazel, Arthur 
C., Lawrence P., Helen and Idelle. Census returns on the 
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great grandchildren will not be complete for some years yet. 

It is to the second generation that we will now turn our 
attention. 

The bulk of the business of the Funk estate is carried on 
by the before- mentioned Funk Brothers Seed Company. The 
officers of this company are: Dean Funk, President; Law- 
rence P. Funk, Vice President; Julius Funk, General Manager: 
Lyle Funk, Secretary; J. Dwight Funk, agronomist. The 
Directors are: D. N. Funk, L. P. Funk, J. Dwight Funk, Lyle 
W. Funk. Sounds like a close corporation, doesn't it? All the 
stock is held by Funks. When a stockholders’ meeting is 
necessary they call a family reunion dinner. About eighty 
Funks, big and little, usually attend. The Law of Harmony 
never had a better exemplification than is given by the Funks. 
More of the Funk Brothers Seed Company later. 


* * * * * 


O divide 25,000 acres into nine parts entailed no special 

hardship on any one of the nine. Each had plenty and 
to spare. But when the sons of the sons of “Ike” Funk came 
to realize the further divisions that would be necessary on 
the death of their fathers, they were face to face with a 
serious problem. They could not buy more land. There 
was none for sale. Besides some of them did not have the 
money to purchase a great deal of land at $210 per acre. 
They must make the land they had more productive. The 
second generation of Funks, although most of them have had 
the advantages of “higher education” and have seen the big 
world wagging on its way outside of McLean County, have 
not been weaned away from the soil nor developed any dis- 
like for it. They are showing to all the other farmers’ sons 
of the country what the possibilities of modern farming truly 
are and they are benefactors in doing so. The life they lead 
and the great things they are accomplishing ought to be 
enough to make half the farm-bred boys in the big cities take 
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the first train “for home.” The time has now passed, if it 
was ever here, when the country boy, heir to a piece of land, 
may find his best opportunities in the cities. Scientific agri- 
culture challenges the attention of strong men and affords as 
much range for the play of pronounced abilities as do posi- 
tions in the commercial and professional world. If the grand- 
sons of Isaac Funk have not the same opportunities he had 
for gaining 25,000 acres of land, they have as good opportuni- 
ties for doing other things equally, if not more wonderful, 
and they are doing them. They have adapted themselves to 
the changed conditions and applied the abilities descended to 
them from their illustrious grandsire, in new channels. They 
are in the front rank of progress and in full swing with the 
procession. They are in no danger of being bumped from 
the rear. 


They had to make their land more productive. They 
couldn’t make it any richer any more than you can make 
sugar sweeter by pouring syrup into it. They used the ut- 
most care in the cultivation of crops. The difficulty was not 
there. It seemed to be in the seed. They must find seed 
corn that would produce more to the acre than the seed they 
were using. 


So it was that the Funks began experimenting in seed corn. 
They entered an entirely new field. Very little experiment- 
ing had been done with corn and of what had been done no 
records had been kept. The wizard Burbank had made some 
attempts to breed corn, but had not gone very far with it. 
The universities had accomplished practically nothing. As 
for literature on the subject, there was, very naturally, none 
at all. 

But the sons and grandsons of Isaac Funk were no more 
daunted because of these discouraging facts than he had been 
when he faced northward with a drove of cattle for Chicago, 
distant 160 miles of storm and stress. Dwight Funk had been 
to several universities and he knew all they had found out. 
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He also knew some other things which they had not 
found out. For instance, he knew of the great thing Dr. 
J. H. Weber had done with Sea Island cotton. The “Sea 
Islands,” off the Carolinas, were for many decades the rich- 
est cotton producing lands in the world and the people own- 
ing those islands lived in picturesque plenty. But there came 
a time when the Sea Island cotton was attacked by a disease 
which was named “wilt.” This disease absolutely destroyed 
cotton raising on the islands and sent the plantation owners 
away bankrupt and miserable. While on a visit to these 
islands Dr. Weber, a government expert, found, in a field of 
cotton otherwise killed by wilt, one single stalk that seemed 
normal and healthy. At that moment there came to him, 
from out the blue, one of the divine flashes that reveal to 
humanity the milestones of its progress. He cared for that 
plant tenderly until it matured. He guarded its seeds jeal- 
ously, planted them in a “hot bed” and thus gained enough 
by the next cotton planting time to sow an entire row in one 
of the big fields. In the course of the season every row 
went down before the destroying wilt, except this one. It 
stood and matured. The seeds from it were taken and planted 
the following year with the same result and so on until there 
was enough good seed to plant the Sea Islands. Weber had 
simply discovered the one plant that was immune from wilt, 
and had given it an opportunity to reproduce itself. As a 
result the Sea Islands again blossom as the rose. There 
ought to be a monument for Weber. 


The Funks began experimenting with corn. They sent to 
the fifty best known corn growers in the United States for 
seed. Then they laid out breeding blocks,—small isolated 
plats, three or four acres in extent—and planted each block 
entirely with a certain sort of corn. They kept absolute 
records of all the corn planted in the breeding blocks until 
all the tendencies of each strain had been discovered. At 
first they kept track only of the apparent qualities of the 
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corn with which they were experimenting— the size, shape, 
color, depth of grain and other externalities. But they soon 
found that in corn, as in people, appearances are often deceiv- 
ing. They found that mere beauty in an ear of corn was not 
enough—that it was indeed “only skin deep.” They found 
that the corn from the biggest and finest looking ears, when 
planted, often produced only “nubbins,” or at least inferior 
corn. So they began trying to discover the inherent, intrinsic 
qualities of the corn. They wanted good corn that would 
reproduce itself, or something better, not part of the time, 
but all of the time. Their problem was to produce corn that 
would increase the average yield per acre wherever planted. 
They were not striving for pretty ears that would take prizes 
at the county fair, but for dependable ears that would bring 
forth their kind in the harvest. They wanted corn whose 
inherent tendency was toward production. 

The average farmer picks out some fine looking corn for 
seed, mixes it all up and plants. He has no way of knowing 
but what the inherent tendency of much of that corn is 
toward non-production. The Funks are doing away with 
all this guesswork. They are uprooting all the old haphazard 
methods. They are swapping chance for science and are get- 
ting no end of “boot” in the transaction, for themselves and 
everyone else concerned, 


But perhaps it would be better to let J. Dwight Funk, the 
leading scientist of the Funk family, tell in his own words 
how they have done their work. He has sent me an article 
under the heading, “Corn Aristocracy.” Here it is: 


Vb have expressed a desire for a thorough introduction 
to, and an intimate knowledge of, the corn plant as 


we know it and produce it on our farm. My great 
regret is that we cannot stand in the midst of these regal 
plants that my inadequate description of their remark- 
able characteristics might be more fully impressed upon 
your attention. 
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Former Governor Oglesby, with peerless insight into 
the wonders of this plant, said: 
“Aye, the corn, 
The royal corn, 
Within whose yellow heart, 
There is of health and strength 
For all the nations.” 

Royal indeed! and of lineage far more excellent than 
royalty as we know it—“the Royal Corn,” with a family 
tree, that, by careful rearing, training, shaping and cul- 
tivating, waves its resplendent branches in triumphant 
grandeur, proclaiming in trunk and twig its usefulness to 
mankind. Our corn is at last an aristocrat inasmuch as 
this “family tree” stands for noble ancestors selected for 
years from among thousands of their kind on account of 
their superior ability to produce. This is the only logical 
aristocracy—one of pure merit. Generations upon genera- 
tions of thousands of families, or strains, have been put 
to the test, the test of productiveness. The pattern set 
by man is not followed here. In this aristocracy there 
can be no bridging of defects, no “skeleton in the closet” 
to be carefully concealed. If utility is not shown in every 
generation of a strain, it is discarded. Many there are 
that fail. Few indeed are those that from every progeni- 
tor is inherently transmitted the one crowning charac- 
teristic of high yield, without which none is fit. Our 
methods result in “a survival of the fittest” by selection, 
a selection guided wholly by the individual performance 
of the strain, and capacity of the individual. Although 
the recorded pedigree makes of this corn an aristocrat, in 
all other respects corn is the truest democrat and the 
most vivid example of reciprocity. The merest wisely 
directed act, performed for its welfare and improvement, 
brings to light a reciprocal nature in this plant that should 
shame the American farmer into the active service of 
corn improvement. 

It is needless for me to dwell on the opportunity found 
for improving the productiveness of this plant. You are 
undoubtedly aware that the farmers in the United States 
annually plant about 100,000,000 acres to corn and annually 
raise about 28 or 30 bushels per acre. This means that it 
takes from 160 to 180 plants of ordinary corn to producea 
bushel of ears. An ear from an average plant weighs 51⁄2 
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to 7 ounces. Think of it! Did you ever see a 7-ounce ear 
of corn? Well, it is a most despicable looking thing in- 
deed. Yet 7 ounces is flattering the production of the 
average corn plant. The fault lies with the corn grower. 
He plows his land, prepares it, goes to great labor in cul- 
tivation, and then uses a seed corn that he knows nothing 
about, except perhaps the apparent value. l 

The two great life principles in all nature are, first, the 
inherent principle; second, external principle. The first 
is the result of tendencies and characteristics transmitted 
from parent to progeny down through all the genera- 
tions, certain characteristics being strengthened by en- 
vironment, and developed by repetition until they become 
“fixed.” It is this life principle that the breeder of plants 
Or animals must deal with. He must direct the crossing 
of inherent forces so that his ultimate result will be 
utility. This in corn breeding means more corn per acre. 

The corn breeder must be steadfast in his labor for 
utility. His work must eliminate as far as possible all 
experimental features that do not tend directly to im- 
provement. If he can attain normal uniformity of 
growth, placement of ears, etc., at present, he must be 
satisfied. Abnormal features, such as carrying the ears 
very high or very low on the stalk, are objectionable, 
-and of a necessity the betterment of these conditions 
must come within his field. By far the greatest feature 
of utility is increased productiveness. 

The time has come when the average American 
farmer can no longer with ease add to his acreage of 
cultivated land, owing to the high prices such lands 
command. There is left him but one method by which 
he can increase his output. That is to produce more on 
his present acreage. This resolves itself immediately into 
the question of yield. The acre is the farmer’s unit. He 
makes so much an acre. There are three ways to in- 
crease his profit per acre: 

First—Improvement of soil fertility; 

Second—Improvement of culture; and 

Third—Improvement of productiveness of seed. 

The last of these three is the task the breeder of corn 
must perform, to increase the number of bushels of 
shelled corn per acre, together with the increased feed- 
ing value of the whole. This increase in the feeding value 
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is going a step further toward bettering the capacity of 
the live-stock feeder, and this alone is of great importance 
to the beef and pork producer, but it avails much more 
when accomplished in conjunction with increased pro- 
duction in bushels of grain. Presenting the idea of in- 
crease by breeding to the farmer is largely a matter of 
education. It is hard for him to realize that plants are 
capable of heredity, that the mother ear imparts strength 
or weakness to its offspring, the same as animals. How- 
ever, when once convinced he is a devoted follower. 


Originally our system of breeding was simply the 
selection from comparative yield tests, of the most pro- 
ductive. As our knowledge of the work grew we intro- 
duced additional methods, such as crossing the progeny 
of proved high yielders, and the individual mating of 
plants. These added steps hastened the improvement in 
a marked degree. 


We strive to perform all details that may result in the 
improvement of any characteristics. In pursuing the 
breeding of corn, we have found some remarkable evi- 
dences of heredity in this plant, and also that our selec- 
tions have enabled us to identify a few strains or families 
of corn which transmit the character of high yield to a 
remarkable degree. If you will bear with me, I will 
describe our system in detail. 


Our 20 or 30 breeding blocks are situated in isolated 
places. Some are situated in the heart of the timber, 
some along its edge, others in the center of pasture lands; 
in fact, wherever we can find suitable conditions of isola- 
tion. Corn being an open or wind fertilized plant, this 
isolation. is necessary to prevent invasion of other corn 
pollen. A breeding block contains three or four acres 
of ground, in each of which we plant some eighty num- 
bered ears of a certain variety, each ear being planted in 
a single row, which is also numbered to correspond with 
the respective ears. There are 3½ feet between rows and 
the hills are 3½ feet apart. Three kernels are planted in 
a hill. These ears are minutely described on a record 
sheet corresponding to their number. 7 

A word on nature’s way of corn fertilization will make 
clear to you the necessity of some of our work. The 
pollen shed by the tassel of one plant is scattered over 
the silks produced on the same plant as well as adjoining 
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plants. One end of each of these silks is attached to the 
cob where a kernel is to be formed, the other end hanging 
free outside the husk. A silk is hollow. A grain of 
pollen falling upon it is dissolved and permeates the silk, 
then follows the hollow channel to the base or attached 
end of the silk where it finds and fertilizes the ovules. 
Then the kernel of corn is formed. This process must 
occur for every grain of corn produced. 

As the time approaches for the pollen to fly, we in- 
spect every stalk in the block and detassel all that are 
weak or seemingly barren, thereby insuring that every 
kernel produced in the block was pollenated from a 
healthy and fruitful parent. It has been proved conclu- 
sively that injurious effects are produced from the self- 
pollenation of plants which naturally are cross-pollenated. 
To prevent such disastrous effects, the plants in one-half 
of every row are detasseled and breeding ears are gath- 
ered only from the detasseled plants. Each row is in- 
spected and if the plants possess any objectionable fea- 
tures in a marked degree, the entire row is detasseled 
and thrown out of the test at once. Objectionable char- 
- acteristics in the growing plant occur more often than 
one would suppose. We discard about one out of every 
thirty-five rows for one of the following reasons: 

First—The ear is carried too high or too low; 

Second—The plants sucker abnormally; 

Third—The plants have a deficient secondary rooting 
system, consequently blowing over easily; 

Fourth—The stalk is of light construction and breaks 
below the ear. 

At harvest time, each row is shucked separately and 
the corn is weighed. The rows are all planted about 200 
hills long, so that the amount of corn produced per hill 
is easily found. Planting rows and hills 3% feet apart 
gives 3,556 hills to the acre; thus we find the rate of corn 
production per acre. The eight or ten rows giving the 
highest rate of production are saved for breeding. As 
only one half of each of these dams is planted in one 
season, we have, in case a dam proves to be a cham- 
pion yielder, one half of that dam for use another year. 
The eight or ten highest yielders are by this means 
brought together the next year; and are planted one 
ear to the row as before. Alternating rows are de- 
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tassled to prevent self-fertilization and in- breeding. 
Only from these detasseled rows is seed saved; the 
other rows are discarded. We are certain by this sys- 
tem to have every breeding ear, not only free from the 
disastrous effects of self-pollenation, but fertilized by a 
magnificent yielder. 


Although the average ear of these high yielders is 
very large, yet there are some inferior plants produced, 
and while we can select fine ears from the detassled 
rows, we cannot be sure what individual plants amoi-g 
the sires fertilized it. There remains only one step in 
our operation to reach the climax, as we know it, in 
the breeding of corn for a higher yield. This is the 
mating of individual plants of these proven highest 
yielders, selecting the dam from one champion and the 
sire from another. This work is as follows: The tassel 
of a large, vigorous plant to be used as a sire is cov- 
ered, before it ripens, with an impenetrable bag; this 
is to prevent foreign pollen from adhering to this tassel; 
also to conserve all the pollen produced thereon. The 
young ear of the fine plant used as a dam is covered 
in the same way before any silk appears. By taking 
the pollen from one plant and applying it to the silk of 
another and preventing the pollenation by any other 
than the selected plant, we can keep an absolute record 
of both the sire and the dam. Now, if the sire plant 
has produced a large ear, and if the ear it fertilized 
is also large, we have a performance record unexcelled, 
and a breeding ear in which the inherent tendencies 
make for a magnificent grain production. 


In all we have tested in the different varieties, were 
9,000 mother ears or dams that bore no relation to each 
other. From all of these tests we have found probably 
twenty strains of corn that have given a uniformly high 
yield year after year. Many crossings between these 
strains and matings of individual plants have given even 
better results. These strains and the crossings from 
them make up our aristocracy. The life forces of hered- 
ity concentrated upon the one characteristic of produc- 
tion carry it through the generations, and as the con- 
trolling hand of the breeder opens the avenue in the 
right direction this characteristic acquires greater 
Strength and fixedness by repetition. Selections each 
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year are made from these magnificent strains, or cross- 
ings of the same, to plant in increased plats of five or 

ten acres each. From these plats, seed for the entire farm 
is gathered. 

Add one ounce to the weight of the average ear, of 
Say seven ounces, and you have increased the yield per 
acre in the United States by four bushels. In other 
words, 360,000,000 bushels of corn would be added to our 
average annual yield. 

And yet, in some instances our aristocrats give an 
average ear of over fourteen ounces, yielding at the 
rate of from 130 to 150 bushels per acre. Is not this 
illustration graphic enough to compel the attention of the 
most lethargic producer? 

“Corn, the royal corn,”—withdraw it for a single 
year from the world’s marts and famine would be ram- 
pant. 

As I look upon the rows of these proud families, 
every waving corn plant seems to greet me with happy 
approval of our poor efforts in its behalf. I have called 
these efforts poor, for we have only dampened our feet 
in the great sea of knowledge that lies before the plant 
breeder. In the depths of these unexplored waters, will 
be found more benefits and blessings to humanity than 
have as yet been discovered in the sciences, not ex- 
cluding those potentials—electricity and steam. 


RETTY fair article that, to have been written by an 

“agronomist;” don’t you think so? Agronomist, as you 
probably know, is a word that came into existence when 
college professors got mixed up in the farming business. It 
is perfectly harmless and in no wise neutralizes the splendid 
work the colleges have done for the farmers. Officially, 
J. Dwight Funk is an agronomist; actually, he is a farmer. 
J. Dwight Funk not only knows what he is doing, he can tell 
about it. He sees all the truly beautiful aspects of the work 
that is being done on the Funk lands. His work appeals to 
him, not only in its scientific and financial aspects, but in its 
social, political and romantic aspects as well. All the Funks, 


especially the younger men, seem to have caught the same 
fine spirit. 
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And talk about the farmer not having the same advantages, 
the same opportunities for enjoyment, other men have—I 
wish you could see J. Dwight Funk as I have seen him, and 
could visit the Funk farms as I have visited them. J. Dwight 
Funk met me at Humphrey’s house, attired in a jaunty 
knickerbocker automobile suit and tan riding boots. He 
might have just stepped out of a fashionable automobile club. 
We hopped into a touring car and whizzed away to the farm. 
We did ten miles in sixteen minutes. He had an engagement 
for dinner in Peoria that night, and planned to take the inter- 
urban at Bloomington. We missed the car by one minute. 
Quick as a flash he turned his auto about, dashed away 
through the town, overtook the car in the outskirts and 
went ahead to keep his appointment. The Funks do what 
they start out to do. J. Dwight Funk holds the Bloomington 
to Chicago automobile record—162 miles in 6 hours 15 
minutes, 


On the Funk farms you find pretty, roomy, but not pre- 
tentious, houses. J. Dwight Funk’s house sets far back from 
the road, with fields of waving corn on three sides and timber 
in the rear. Great trees shade the well-kept lawns. Lyle 
‘Funk has a camp near a lake on his farm, where he spends 
the summer with his delightful family. It is a beautiful spot, 
and hospitality there is perfect. Deane Funk’s house snuggles 
modestly on a gentle slope far from the beaten track. With 
its stately trees, smooth shining lawns, bright flowers, broad 
porches and vine hung pergolas, it looks like a villa trans- 
ported from some old world. In each of these homes you 
will find everything needful for convenience, comfort and 
culture. Yes, they truly live, these agronomists. A majority 
of the remainder of us merely go through some of the 
motions. 


Farming is not any longer just tilling the soil; it is 
business. And it has to be strictly scientific in order to be 
successful in a big way. So far as scientific methods go, the 
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leading farmers of the country are way in advance of a ma- 
jority of the business men. There is less application of 
scientific principles in the commercial world, especially on 
the distributing side, than there is on the farms. Wide-awake 
farmers are now taking advantage of every new thing in labor- 
saving machinery. They are doing everything possible to 
increase the yield of their land by adopting better methods 
of fertilizing and cultivating and, as this talk has already 
shown, by breeding better seed. The Funks are growing seed 
that will increase the average corn yield by one third. And, as 
J. Dwight Funk so beautifully says, they only have their feet 
wet in the sea of knowledge. Ponder the possibilities. 

This Funk Brothers Seed Company is one of the most 
wonderful concerns in the world, stop to think of it. This 
company was conceived and is entirely controlled within one 
family. The brain of the Funk family created it, the money 
of that family backed it, and the energy of that family has 
made it go. The directors of this company have done more 
than all other men in the world put together to arrive at a 


truly scientific basis for corn breeding. The man who makes 
two blades of grass grow where only one has grown before 
is said to be a public benefactor. What then shall we say 
of the man who makes two ears of corn grow where only one 
has grown before? For in nature’s all-wise economy, how 
. infinitely greater than a blade of grass is an ear of corn! 


The seed corn business was largely a bunco game until 
the Funks went into it. But there is no bunco about science. 
The Funks refuse absolutely to sell any corn for seed unless 
they know exactly what that corn has done and what it will 
do. Reliability again. They guarantee that every bushel of 
their seed will make a proportionate increase in the average 
yield, or they refund the money. They have never been asked 
for a refund but once. The man who made that request was 
proved unreliable. They sell just as much good seed as they 
can, then turn the orders back. They turn back hundreds 
every year. The Funks started out to make the land they 
have more productive. They were then selling their corn 
at market price or feeding it to stock. Now they sell an- 
nually thousands upon thousands of bushels of seed corn at 
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from $3 to $5 per bushel. Have they succeeded in making 
their land more productive? 


This company has established its own laboratory for test- 
ing corn as to its food qualities for stock. Students of 
Illinois Wesleyan University do most of the work in this 
laboratory. Thus are the Funks helping a university attain 
the ideal of true education. 

Another very wonderful thing about this company is the 
universality of its business. I said in the beginning that 
Funk’s Grove was known in every clime where corn is grown. 
In every state of the Union Funk seed corn is planted each 
spring. Go to the Philippines and you can see Funk’s Yellow 
Dent. Corn follows the flag. Funk's Grove—the station in 
the woods in the new West—is furnishing seed for the Nile 
Valley, that inexhaustible granary of the ancient world. 
Down in the Transvaal you will find the Boer, his sword now 
a pruning hook, planting Funk seed corn on his wind swept 
veldts. Sail up the Rhine or float down the blue Danube and 
you will pass by fields of Boone County Special or Gold 
Standard Leaming that sucked its strength from the rich soil 
of Illinois, while down in Argentine, a land of infinite prom- 
ise, the transplanted sons of old Castile and Aragon put their 
faith in Funk’s Ninety Day, and not in vain. Each one of 
these ears of corn that you, in your mind’s eye, can see grow- 
ing all over the world, has a relative down in McLean County 
—a parent or a brother or a sister, uncle, aunt, cousin, or 
something else. And by their big ‘record books the Funk 
Brothers can trace back the lineage of every one of these far- 
traveled scions of the Corn Aristocracy, and there isn’t a bar 
sinister anywhere. Wherever in the world these Corn Aris- 
tocrats settle, the average yield becomes greater, the wealth 
and the happiness of the people is increased. It is a great 
work—one of the greatest benefactions of the centuries. 


And it is all the result of science—of organized knowledge 
—of the gaining and applying of useful information. 


The history of the Funk enterprise as a whole is a lesson 
in AREA development which the whole world should heed. 
Where is there a better object lesson of the value of 
Ability, Reliability, Endurance and Action? Go thou, regardless 
of vocation, and do likewise. Which is to say, be and do, in and 
your work, whatever that work may be, what the Funks are being 
and doing out out on the farm, 
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What Have We Done Today ? 


We shall do so much in the years to come, 

But what have we done today ? 

We shall give our gold in a princely sum, 
But what did we give today? 

We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 

We shall plant a hope in the place of fear, 

We shall speak the words of love and cheer; 
But what did we speak today ? 


We shall be so kind in the afterwhile, 

But what have we been today ? 

We shall bring each lonely life a smile, 
But what have we brought today ? 

We shall give to truth a grander birth, 

And to steadfast faith a deeper worth, 

We shall feed the hungering souls of earth ; 
But whom have we fed today ? 


We shall reap such joys in the by and by, . 
But what have we sown today ? 
We shall build us mansions in the sky, 
But what have we built today ? 
"Tis sweet in idle dreams to bask, 
But here and now do we our task ? 
Yes, this is the thing our souls must ask, 


"What have we done today ? " 


— Nixon Waterman. 
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Success 


As the Attainment and Preservation of a 
Practicable and Legitimate Ideal 


George Stephenson — Father of Railways 
By A. H. Gamble f 


The talent of Success is nothing more than doing what 
you can do well, and doing well whatever you do without a 
thought of fame.” — Longfellow. 


AN-BUILDING in all ages has proceeded along 
M definite lines. These have been as clearly marked in 
the mental and soul realm as have the laws of astron- 
omy in the physical universe. Infinite Intelligence makes no 
mistakes. The process of selection in evolution may be long, 
but in the fullness of time a man stands forth. We have been 
so slow to learn that God’s school has ever been different 
from that of man. Men have made the mistake of thinking 
that education must necessarily be a kind of hothouse process. 
For long centuries men have been taken out of their natural 
environment, and patted and petted and coddled in the forma- 
tive years until they were ready, as supposed, for the great 
battle of life. Then the change came from the hothouse to the 
great world environment. The scorching heat, the chilling 
winds, the biting frosts, the darkness and storms were in that 
outer world. The time of trial came. If there were certain in- 
herent elements of life present, progress, growth and fruit- 
age was the result. But the ordeal was too severe for count- 
less numbers. These went down to failure, defeat and death. 
The law of “the survival of the fittest” is operative even in 
man’s mistakes. Insofar as man has worked in harmony witb 
natural law in the processes of his education, the very best 
results have been obtained. If in any particular there have 
been violations, penalty has been paid. 
The great schools and educators of today are awakening 
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to the fact that they must keep step with God. The whole 
man must be educated. The physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual powers must be unfolded as the flower. Man is a 
child of the earth as well as of the skies. If he were less 
he would not be man. The recognition of the great trinity 
of man’s powers and the necessity of their due unfoldment 
is bringing us nearer to natural law and natural methods in 
education. “Consider the lilies how they grow,” advised 
the Great Teacher. In another place he says, “The Kingdom 
of God (true education) is as if a man should cast seed into 
the ground; and should sleep and rise night and day, and 
the seed should spring and grow up he knoweth not how. 
For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” In this 
simple statement is embodied both the science and philosophy 
of all growth. The note sounded here runs the scale from 
the depths of the mystery of life to the mystery of the 
highest in the Highest. 

One day Tennyson stands in profound thought holding a 
little plant in his hand. He says, and the note is the same: 


“Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies; 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little fower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


But what is the natural method, the scientific plan of de- 
veloping man to his best power? A. F. Sheldon answers the 
question in his very practical philosophy of development in 
man-building. He shows, as no other writer has ever shown, 
the real correlation of knowledge to action. We must know, 
and this has been reiterated for thousands of years—we must 
also do. Innumerable guides as signposts, have pointed the 
way. Mr. Sheldon shows how to actually walk in the light 


of the way of truth, how to get action in the unfoldment of 
physical, mental and spiritual power. This constitutes a 
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distinct epoch in educational science. The simplicity and 
beauty of proceeding step by step along inductive lines to 
actual results in efficiency and character contents, is the 
very essence of the highest obedience to law. This is the 
divine plan, the royal road along which the immortals have 


gone. 


So we come back to the training of great souls. Ves, 
they go to school, but it is not the conventional kind. With 
Elihu Burritt it was at the blacksmith's forge, yet he became 
a master in science, literature, mathematics, and could speak 
or keep silent in some twenty great languages, also in a 
dozen lesser dialects. l 

Simon Newcomb graduated from a poor plowboy to the 
greatest astronomer of the age, fighting every inch of his 
way. James Garfield went from the towpath on Erie Canal 
to the White House at Washington, beating down all kinds 
of “giants of despair,” yet carrying with him “The white 
flower of a blameless life.” 

Thomas A. Edison started at eight years of age as a poor 
newsboy. His education was in a hard school. He has made 
good and stands before the world as the uncrowned king 
of electrical science. 

In a short interview with Mr. Seizaburo Shimizu, the 
versatile Japanese Consul of Chicago, he named two men of 
the Flowery Kingdom who towered as mountain peaks in 
the business and educational work of the Empire. The first 
named by the Consul, was Fukusama, the learned reformer 
and schoolmaster, the chaste and eloquent writer of Japan. 
He came from the poorest peasant class. From a native 
doctor he borrowed a Webster school dictionary, which had 
somehow drifted into the doctor’s possession through a Dutch 
source. This book the little fellow took to his peasant home 
and, wonderful to relate, copied it word for word, from cover 
to cover. Through this means he mastered the English lan- 
guage. By dint of sheer will and infinite patience, he made 
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this the door to vast learning He became acquainted with 
science in all its branches, with law, government, theology, 
education. He became the founder of Keio Gijuku College, 
to which flock yearly several thousand students. He was 
not only the Horace Mann of Japan, but the actual founder 
of modern civilization in Japan. As Mr. Shimizu figuratively 
expressed it, “he was the ‘eye-opener’ of Japan, but first his 
own eyes were opened.” This is equivalent to saying he 
first developed himself; then followed in logical sequence the 
wonderful development of men who became leaders, and the 
whole kingdom was lifted. Fukusama, the poor peasant boy, 
became the high chancellor of. modern education in the 
Flowery Kingdom, and thus in the highest sense her greatest 
statesman. 

Mr. Shibusama, the second man named by -the Consul, is 
the Rockefeller of the Empire, with this careful distinction. 
He puts character, morals, mentality, spirituality, first; 
money, wealth, second. In the lofty spirit of a true Samurai 
he despised money as a means to the merely gross material. 
Starting a very poor boy, he toiled, sacrificed, touched the 
depths and rose to the heights. As in the wilderness Moses 
threw down his shepherd’s crook and took it up again an 
emblem of power, so this noble Samurai gave up his titles 
of nobility, and all monetary interest therein, and took up 
the work of empire building. He entered commercial life 
in a humble way, and such was his devotion to duty, his 
foresight, enthusiasm, energy, mastery, that whatever he 
touched seemed to turn to gold. He is the great multi- 
millionaire of Japan and a veritable Sir Galahad of purity, 
constancy and strength to the Empire. 

It is not necessary to speak of Franklin, the printer, 
Lincoln, “the poor mountain white,” Johnson the poor tailor, 
Gov. Johnson of Minnesota, the young hero of his mother’s 
washtub, H. M. Stanley, the orphan of the Welsh dame’s 
charity school, and scores of others whom we might name 
in the long list of graduates from the rugged school of life. 

This brings us to the consideration of a truly great life 
written in deeds, that of George Stephenson, the father of 
the railway system of the world. 

Eight miles west of Newcastle on Tyne is the little colliery 
village of Wylam. A quarter of a mile from its eastern 
extremity stands an old two-story rubble house. It is di- 
vided into four big rooms, two above and two below. In 
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the lower west end of this old house with its clay floors, 
unplastered walls, bare rafters above, big fireplace in one 
end, just as it was over one hundged years ago, in this poor 
collier’s abode of one room, a tiny baby was born June 9th, 
1781. No bells were rung, no trumpets were blown, no salutes 
were fired, no bonfires were kindled to celebrate this lowly 
birth; yet here was one of the future kings of the race, in many 
respects the greatest man of his age. His father, Robert 
Stephenson, was a poor collier getting but three dollars per 
week. On this amount he must feed himself and wife and 
six little mouths and keep up the home. There was next 
to nothing for clothes, nothing for luxuries, nothing for edu- 
cation. 

An old miner thus quaintly describes the parents of the 
future engineer: “Geordie’ 8 fayther war like a peer o' deals 
nailed together, an’ a bit o’ flesh i’ the inside; he war 
as queer as Dick’s hatband—wint thrice aboot, an’ wudn’t 
tie. His gude wife, Mabel, war a deelicat boddie, an varry 
flighty. They war an honest famibly, but sair hidden doon 
i' the warld.” George's mother was spoken of as “a canny 
body,” which means a high compliment to her good sense, 
motherliness, industry and frugality. At the age of eight 
the little fellow took up the work of herding cows at twenty- 
one cents per week. He applied to a widow for this job 
and held it for nearly four months. In this outdoor work 
he found time to study birds, build little waterwheels and 
set them going in the tiny brooks about the neighborhood. 
With a little chum, Billy Thirlwell, he also modelled little 
engines in clay and constructed little tramways and toy coal 
wagons, similar to those used in the mines; a rude coal 
tramroad ran in front of the humble home. Thus his child 
mind was early impressed with ideas which in after years 
were to revolutionize commerce. 

He was promoted from tending cows to hoeing turnips 
at fifty cents per week. In a little while he was again pro- 
moted to picking coal at seventy-five cents per week, Then 
he graduated to the position of “gin boy” or driving the 
old horse at the mouth of the coal pit which worked the 

“gin.” Finally at Black Callerton, where his father had 
moved, he was made assistant fireman to his father at the 
engine at one dollar and a half a week. He was now four- 
teen years of age, a strong, growing lad, fond of play and 
all outdoor sports. He knew every bird and bird’s nest in 
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the country. He loved the birds, fed them and tamed them, 
so that they came to the engine house for daily crumbs. 
A few blackbirds became such pets that they roosted over 
the cottage door, and one near his bed at night. His father 
shared this love of nature and birds with his children. 

Shortly after this the family moved to a new mine near 
Newbern. Here they lived in a cottage of a single room, 
father, mother, four boys and two girls. Three low beds 
made of poles, some rude benches, a table, a few cooking 
vessels, a cupboard, a few boxes, made up the house furnish- 
ings. George was very much interested in his father’s en- 
gine. He studied it with all the keenness he had shown 
as a child when he made “toy clay ones.” He was now fifteen 
years old, and went for a job as fireman on his own account, 
a short distance from his father’s home. At seventeen years 
of age he was raised to three dollars per week, and at the 
age of eighteen was made an engineer, that is, he was placed 
in charge of an engine at a colliery. 

George now considered himself to be a made man. He 
loved his engine as a friend. In spare hours when it was 
not running he would take it to pieces, carefully study each 
part, and thus his auick mind became imbued with the prin- 
ciples of practical mechanics. Some one read to him an 
extract from a mechanical magazine. The thought came 
to the young engineer what he might learn about ma- 
chinery in general if he but knew how to read. Here was 
a young giant in physical strength in advance of his father 
as far as position and wage went, but he did not even know 
his letters. With most people there is an abyss between 
conceiving an idea and putting it into practice. With this 
young man to think, to wish, was to will and do. He went 
to an old man, who kept a small night school in a near-by 
village. For six cents tuition per week of three nights each, 
he was to be taught simple reading, writing and figuring. 
In a year’s time he had conquered these three branches in 
a limited way. The door into a great world of possibilities 
had been pushed ajar by perseverance and energy. Then he 
went to a new teacher, Andrew Robertson, in the village of 
Newbern. He walked three miles and return, three nights 
out of each week, and paid eight cents per week tuition. 
Robertson was a canny Scotchman and took a great interest 
in his big, earnest pupil. “Geordie wass turrible at figgers,” 
was his compliment to interested neighbors. | 
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At the age of twenty-one, he went to Black Callerton as 
head engineer of the mines. He was now getting ten dol- 
lars per week and began to save enough money to set up 
a little home of his own. He boarded at a neighboring farm- 
er's house near the village. He fell in love with the pretty 
dairy-maid, Fanny Henderson, and after an ardent courtship 
of two years married her. 


During his stay at Black Callerton and during the period 
of his courtship he began the cobbling business, mending 
and making shoes in his spare hours. He also acquired the 
art of making lasts, which he sold to other shoemakers. He 
saved enough in this way to furnish the humble cottage 
home for his bride. He afterwards added to his extra work, 
cleaning and repairing clocks and watches, also “doctoring” 
or inspecting and repairing engines at the different collieries. 


Now, had this young man followed the usual course of 
young men of his class, he would have remained ignorant, 
spending his spare time and half holidays on Saturday, as 
they did in cock-fighting, dog-fighting, carousing and dissi- 
pation. He spent his spare time in self-development, and 
thus carved out world-empire for himself. A notable inci- 
dent occurred a short time before his marriage. 


Ned Nelson, the prize-fighting bully of that part of 
Northumberland County, conceived a jealous dislike of the 
popular young man who ran the engine. Stephenson would 
not quarrel with any one and was noted for his cheery 
disposition, and had hosts of* friends. The bully Nelson 
took occasion to call him some vile names and grossly insult 
him because he did not get the cage to the surface one 
night soon enough to suit him. The engineer was in no 
sense to blame. He rightly resented the insult, and was 
challenged to fight. He promptly accepted the challenge, 
and a time was set. His friends tried to dissuade him, 
pointing out the danger of a youth of twenty-one, of no 
experience, entering the ring with a notable pugilist of 
mature powers. “Never ye fear,” said George, “IIl feight 
him; aye, I'll feight him; never fear for me, lads.” All 
Black Callerton was in excitement. Every one said George 
would be killed. Two or three days before the time fixed 
the bully went into special training. George kept on at his 
work. In the evening when they came after him to go to 
the appointed place he was quietly pegging away at a pair 
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of shoes. He arose, took off his apron and went with them, 
the calmest one in the crowd. “It was moral force against 
vicious weight. It was high-quality muscle and determined 
will against vitiated physique and boxing tricks.” Time be- 
ing called they entered the ring stripped to the waist. 
George watched with eagle eye every move of his burly 
antagonist. Nimble as a cat he dodged, feinted, countered, 
until getting the bully tired, enraged and unnerved, he went 
at him vigorously on the aggressive and offensive, hitting 
him such trip-hammer blows that in a very few moments he 
was completely whipped and cried for quarter. Nelson 
had to be carried home. George went back to his home at 
the farmhouse to reassure his Fanny that he was not hurt 
and to receive the congratulations of his friends. 

This was his first and last fight, yet in a measure it was 
prophetic of the coming conflicts which he must wage with 
the ignorance, superstition, avarice, prejudice, before he 
would stand victor on the heights. 

Mr. Sheldon utters a truth in his philosophy not new, 
but put in a new setting, a truth as old as daydawn and 
as starlighht— The reason why men do not accomplish more, 
is because they do not attempt more.” This was the secret 
of George Stephenson’s power. By perseveringly developing 
ability, reliability, endurance and action, he made his area 
of influence as far-reaching as the bonds of the human race 
in time. 

In 1805 we find him at the Killingworth collieries, where 
he held the position of head engineer. Here his young wife 
died, leaving a little boy of three years. This was a time of 
sorrow and discouragement for the young man thus sud- 
denly bereft of the light of his happy home. The infant 
son, Robert, was placed in the care of a kind neighbor, and 
the father accepted a position at Montrose, Scotland. He 
was to take charge of a Boulton and Watt engine. He 
walked the entire distance of two hundred and fifty miles, 
remained one year, and walked back again to Killingworth. 
His poor old father had met with an accident through scalding 
steam so that his eyesight was permanently destroyed. George 
paid his debts and secured a home for him, and most ten- 
derly cared for both parents the remainder of their lives. 
About this time he was drafted to serve in the army, but 
found a substitute by the payment of about one hundred 
and fifty dollars. Had it not been for this circumstance 
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George Stephenson might have emigrated to the United 
States. But his little son and his parents claimed his at- 
tention. | 

In 1808, with two partners, he began work for himself 
as a master engineer among the collieries. He took up 
various kinds of work in odd hours and evenings so as to 
keep his little boy in school. He studied hard to make the 
most of every opportunity for self development. 

In 1812 he was appointed engine-wright for the Killing- 
worth mines at a salary of $500 per year. He made a 
wide reputation for himself in readjusting a Newcomen 
engine so that in a week’s time he pumped the water out 
of a mine which other engineers had been trying to do 
for months and had signally failed. His son was making 
fine progress at school. One day the father proposed that 
they construct a sundial for the cottage at Killingworth. 
Robert brought home “Ferguson’s Astronomical Studies.” 
His father read this carefully, drawing upon paper a dial 
fitting the latitude of Killingworth. A proper stone was 
obtained, and both worked on it until the sun clock was 
erected, the date upon it being August XI, MDCCCXVI. 
This incident is mentioned to show with what alacrity and 
industry the future great man took advantage of oppor- 
tunities for development. 

Robert spent a part of each day while attending school 
at Newcastle at the Philosophical and Literary Institute, 
reading and studying such works as his father directed, for 
a practical end in his education. He would borrow books, 
journals and papers, and bring them home to his father. 
Together they would spend long evenings in the study of 
drawings and mechanical devices and patterns, and in the 
discussion of mathematical principles in mechanics. These 
evenings were made all the more interesting by the frequent 
visits of Mr. Wigham, a neighboring farmer of mechanical 
and mathematical tastes. He had a great admiration for 
the sturdy engine-wright and his interesting laddie. 

During all these years Mr. Stephenson was quietly study- 
ing the problem of improvement in steam engines, and their 
application to highway and freight traffic. In 1802 Trevethick 
invented a steam locomotive to travel on common roads. 
Later he applied it to a short railway in Wales, but it was 
a failure. The problem of steam travel was in the air. 
Various contrivances were attempted; one man made an 
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engine that went on legs, like a horse. In every case super- 
stitious people looked upon these things as the devil in 
disguise. When Trevethick’s engine, for instance, trundled 
up to the first tollgate, the tollman with trembling hands 
and shaking knees and chattering teeth said, in reply to the 
question, “What is to pay?” “Oh, nothing, dear Mr. Devil, 
go on as fast as ye loike, there’s nary thing to pay.” But 
Stephenson was to do for the locomotive what James Watt 
had done for the steam engine. He was to combine in a 
new form with most practical inventions and adaptations of 
his own, the efforts of all up to this time. In this sense 
he was the inventor of the modern railway. In 1815 he had 
made an engine with direct communication between the 
cylinder and the wheels by horizontal connecting rods; the 
wheels rolled upon the rails without sprockets or cogs; and 
the exhaust steam was used for aiding the combustion draft. 
In 1814 he urged the lessees of the Killingworth collieries to 
newly equip their lines of tramway with rails and a steam 
locomotive. They at length consented, and in ten months’ 
time the work was done. Stephenson made the engine, the 
rails, improved the roadbed, and in 1815 the “Blucher” drew 
eight cars of thirty tons of coal at the rate of four to six 
miles per hour. 

While building and equipping this road his attention 
was called to the matter of the fatal “fire damp.” 
Killingworth mine had 160 miles of passageways. One day 
in 1814 an explosion occurred, and a gallery in the deepest 
main caught fire. The terror-stricken pitmen hurried to the 
shaft to get out. Stephenson, as mine superintendent, rushed 
to the cage at the top and ordered the engineer to lower. 
Reaching the bottom he sprang out and in a voice of thunder 
called out: “Are there six brave men who will follow me 
and we will wall up the burning gallery?” The necessary 
volunteers proffering their aid, they all rushed to the danger 
point, and with Stephenson in the lead, soon closed the 
gallery with rocks and mortar, thus saving property and life. 
Lives were in constant danger, and the mines were being 
worked, as one of the men remarked to Stephenson, “at the 
price of pitmen’s lives.” Something must be done. Stephen- 
son spent months of thought and study and experiment, and 
finally discovered that fire damp would not pass through a 
perforated metal chimney inclosing the blaze of the lamp. 
He immediately had these made for the miners. His 
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invention was perfected at great personalrisk. It was 
named the “Geordy Lamp,” and is still in use in coal mines 
in England. For this service to the miners he received a 
testimonial and a present of one thousand pounds, given at a 
public dinner in Newcastle in 1816. This lamp was con- 
structed on the same principle as the Davy lamp, though Mr. 
Stephenson had not heard of Sir Humphrey Davy. 

In the meantime Stephenson’s railway construction and 
equipment was slowly moving forward. By the end of th 
year 1822 five locomotives were at work on the Killingworth 
and Hetton Colliery Company’s lines of coal roads. Steam 
locomotion was a success and had come to stay. 

In 1823 Mr. Edward Pease, a Quaker, who believed in 
George Stephenson, obtained a charter from Parliament for 
the construction of the Darlington and Stockton Railway. 
Mr. Stephenson was selected to build and equip the road. 
It was opened for traffic September 27th, 1825, Stephenson 
himself driving the locomotive, which drew thirty-eight 
coaches laden with ninety tons of freight and 450 passengers. 
The highest speed attained was twelve miles an hour. This 
was the first distinct public triumph of Stephenson's genius. 
When he asserted that he could build a locomotive which 
could run twenty miles per hour the staid “Quarterly Re- 
view” very ‘gravely said: - “What can be more palpably absurd 
and ridiculous than the prospect held out of a locomotive 
traveling twice as fast as stage coaches? We would as soon 
expect the people of Woolwich to suffer themselves to be 
fired off upon one of Congreve’s ricochet-rockets, as trust 
themselves to the mercy of a machine going at such a rate.” 

Such is the fate of all great movements. As one writer 
expresses it: “All the forces of incredulity that ignores, of 
conservatism that hates, and of ridicule that mocks what is 
new, were marshalled -to oppose the work of Stephenson.” 
He and his friends were opposed by ignorant people in the 
country districts with stones, pitchforks and guns. Great 
landowners, leading men in towns and cities, public bodies, 
committees in Parliament, the House of Commons, the House 
of Lords, all opposed and fought Stephenson and his new 
idea. But like Athanasius or Luther in a different fight, he 
stood foursquare against the world. Though all the naviga- 
tion and canal companies of the kingdom fought him, though 
every great engineer in England and on the Continent ridi- 
culed the “collier engine wright,” nothing daunted he went 
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forward. In 1824, at Newcastle, with a partner he set up 
the first car shops and locomotive foundry in the world. 
A few friends gathered about the iron-willed giant, and the 
Manchester and Liverpool Railway bill was fought through 
Parliament inch by inch, and finally passed by a vote of 88 
to 41. It cost the promoters $135,000 to obtain the Act. 
Stephenson was appointed engineer-in-chief. An incident 
occurred in the fight for this bill too good to be forgotten. 
A “smart aleck” member of the committee was examining 
Stephenson and said: “Suppose now, one of these engines 
to be going along a railroad at the rate of nine or ten miles 
an hour and that a cow were to stray up on the line and 
get in the way of the engine; would not that, think you, 
be a very awkward circumstance?” “Yes,” replied Stephen- 
son, with a smile and a twinkle of his merry eye, “very 
awkward, indeed, for the coo.” 

Two remarkable engineering feats were accomplished in 
building the Manchester and Liverpool road. One was to 
carry it four miles across a peat bog named Chat Moss, 
a lake of black liquid mud; the other was to cut through a 
small mountain of solid rock,.in getting into Liverpool. 
The best engineers in Europe said both things were im- 
possible. Stephenson said, “it can be done.” It was done. 
Then again, when the question of motive power for the 
railway came up, the best engineers in Europe said: “Put 
in nineteen power stations at points about one and a half 
miles apart along the line, and by means of cables pull the 
train over the line from Manchester to Liverpool.” Stephen- 
son said, “a good locomotive with smooth wheels on smooth 
rails will do.” He won by Science and will. A prize of 
$2,500 was offered by the company for the best locomotive. 
A certain day was set for trial. Great throngs went to see 
the test. Four engines entered to compete. Stephenson’s 
engine “Rocket,” from his own foundry, won on every point 
by superior merit, and made a maximum speed of twenty- 
nine miles an hour. 

Thus from October 6th to 10th, 1829, the world railway 
system was definitely inaugurated. It was fitting that the 
Duke of Wellington, at that time Premier of England, could 
grace that great occasion with his presence. For George 
Stephenson and the commercial prosperity of the world it 
was a mightier Waterloo than that won by the “Iron Duke” 
nearly fifteen years before. 
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At length the full day had dawned. The greatest engineer 
of Europe “had arrived.” A king raised from the lowliest 
walks of life by his own inherent power stood in the lime- 
light. For the next fourteen years he was the busiest man 
in Europe. He took charge of great railway enterprises all 
over the country. He was at one and the same time chief 
consulting engineer, superintendent of vast car works and 
locomotive shops, superintendent of many great construction 
camps, master mechanic over many machine shops, trainer 
for thousands of men, counsellor and attorney extraordinary 
for every great railway project in Europe. He was received 
with marked distinction in Scotland, Ireland, Italy, France, 
Spain, Germany and Belgium, in the interests of great mining 
and railway enterprises. He and his son Robert, now almost 
as famous as his father, opened up offices in London. To 
this center flocked the engineers, promoters, mining experts 
and railway men of England and the Continent. In his ca- 
pacity as consulting engineer-in-chief he laid out important 
lines in Belgium, was banqueted by the king and his min- 
isters, and received from the king the royal decoration of 
the Legion of Honor. 4 

From 1843 to 1845 railway speculation ran riot. Parlia- 
ment outdid itself in granting franchises and Bills for- all 
kinds of lines and branches, so that at the close of 1845 six 
hundred and fifty Bills for railway lines had been granted. 
A wild panic of speculation from lords to stable boys swept 
the country. Stephenson used both voice and pen in warn- 
ing, but to little avail. The crash came in 1846. Thousands 
were ruined. The great engineer kept his integrity and his 
financial interests intact. 

He was now a rich man, but not a penny did he get by 
dishonesty or graft. Had he been unscrupulous he might 
have made millions because of his great influence and posi- 
tion. He was satisfied to purchase a beautiful estate near 
Chesterfield called Tapton House, and live in simple, quiet 
comfort. He was offered a seat in the House of Commons 
and the honor of knighthood, but declined both. 

Sir Robert Peel was one of his most intimate friends, and 
he spent many pleasant days at the Prime Minister's hos- 
pitable house, Drayton Manor. Here he met many of the 
greatest scholars, scientists and statesmen of the kingdom. 
He was an honored guest at many public functions, and 
always impressed people with his great personality. 
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He was a member of several technical and scientific 
societies. His purse was always open to help in the institu- 
tion of schools for the training of young men. He was a 
kind of honorary chancellor emeritus of his own great shops 
and foundries at Newcastle. Frequently in talking with the 
young men at their meetings he would say, “Ah, ye lads, 
there's none o' ye know what wark is.” One of his pupils 
who became a great engineer once introduced him to Emer- 
son, the great American. After an hour’s conversation with 
him, Emerson was so impressed that he wrote : “It was worth 
crossing the Atlantic were it only to have seen Stephenson. 
He had such force of character and vigor of intellect; he 
had the lives of many men in him.” 

After a short sickness he died August 12th, 1848, and was 
buried at Trinity Church, Chesterfield. His son Robert most 
worthily sustained the father’s name and reputation. He 
planned and built the greatest bridges of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and was England’s greatest engineer in this line. 

The character of George Stephenson shines a star of the 
first magnitude. As a signal example of AREA development, 
he is without a peer. From the deep obscurity of ignorance 
and poverty he came up step by step through force of will 
and perseverance, until he became the creator of possible 
millions of wealth, and the greatest practical scientist, engi- 
neer and machinist of his age. At six he is the little bare- 
foot cowherd, at fifty he is the honored counsellor of kings, 
the recognized founder of a new era of commerce. He 
leaves these words to all young men: “Learn for yourselves. 
Think for yourselves. Make yourselves masters of prin- 
ciples. Persevere, be honest, be industrious, and there is 
then no fear of you.” Mastery, self-mastery, was the key 
to his noble life of permanent and increasing success. 

The beautiful words of Emerson may furnish fitting trib- 
ute of thought in closing: 

“The sun is set; but set not his hope; 
Stars rose; his faith was earlier up; 

Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 

Deeper and older seemed his eye: 

And matched his sufferance sublime 

The taciturnity of time. 

He spake and words more soft than vain 
Brought the Age of Gold again: 

His actions won such reverence sweet 

As hid all measure of the feat.” 
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For Younger Philosophers 


By R E. Marshall 
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Mental Yardstick Sor Younger Philosophers 


From the very beginning we want to make our efforts 
toward self-development and the building of that four-roomed 
castle of success (health, long life, wealth and honor) count 
for something definite. Inch by inch we are going to measure 
our progress by the mental yardstick of ability plus reliability 
plus endurance plus action, the first inch of which is repre- 
sented by the letter A. It is fitting that this should be the 
starting point, for the first letter in our English alphabet is 
derived from the Greek Alpha, which means, the beginning. 
Some of the most desirable things in the world begin with 
the letter A, and a grèat many of the qualities which we 
most need to develop, and which this department shall seek 


to help the boys and girls to attain, also begin with this 
letter. 


Let us stop for a moment and think of some of them. 
Besides ability and action, which are already mentioned in the 
mental yardstick, there are ambition, accuracy, ardor in the 
sense of enthusiasm, application, assurance, advancement, 
achievement or accomplishment, affluence. We might also 
mention associates, because they count largely in the mould- 
ing of a life. All these things beginning with A, and a great 
many others beginning with other letters, form the material 
from which we are to build our Success Castle. 

But this month we are not going to take up any particular 
one of these qualities, for I want to tell you the story of a 
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man who possesses many of them, and, by the way, his name 
begins with A, too. He didn’t possess so many of them in 
the beginning. No indeed! But he had, hidden in the garden 
of his soul, the tiny seeds which had been implanted there by 
a Kind Father. These he carefully and tenderly nurtured and 
guarded from the blasting winds of bad influences until they 
blossomed into rare, beautiful flowers whose fragrance sweet- 
ens the lives of those who know him. 


As you read some of the incidents in his life, I want you 
each to measure this man with your mental yardstick. Note 
the evidences, even in his early youth, of ability, reliability, 
endurance and action, and see how he laid the foundation 
for his future success when as a boy he was left to work 
out his own salvation. 

I refer to Mr. Alexander H. Revell, the millionaire furni- 
ture dealer of Chicago, educator, humanitarian, friend of 
nobility, gentleman—a true type of a successful life from our 
four-fold viewpoint. The story of his life is a record of 
victories snatched from apparent defeat through indomitable 
courage and pluck and an application of the Golden Rule 
policy—do unto others as you would have others do unto 
you. “To be cast upon one’s resources is to be cast into the 
lap of fortune,” and as Mr. Sheldon puts it, the “almighty 
allrightness” within the man conquered all obstacles and 
brought him finally to the position of wealth and honor which 
he now occupies, not only in his home city but throughout 
this country and even abroad. As I write these lines Mr. 
Revell has just had the honor of presenting to the French 
Government, on behalf of the school children of America, 
a magnificent statue of General Lafayette. While we write 
and read of his early struggles, this man who has climbed 
the ladder of success from the lowest round is enjoying the 
fruits of his labors, knowing that each step has been gained 
through his own earnest efforts. 


* 1* * * * 


R. REVELL’S father, the late David Revell, was a 
successful Chicago merchant and a man of sterling 
worth, but the great fire of 1871 swept away his wealth, in- 
vested as it was in buildings, and a few months later he died, 
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broken in spirit as well as in fortune. Alexander, the second 
of four children, was then but thirteen years of age. Up to 
this time he had been a regular attendant at the public school, 
but the fire and its consequences told the youth plainly that 
his school days were practically over and that now was the 
time to enter on life’s stern realities, 

From the wreck of his father’s fortune there remained a 
horse and wagon, and with these and his matchless courage 
for capital he bravely went into life’s battle. For a time 
he earned money by delivering trunks and boxes to the de- 
pots, at the same time continuing his studies at night school, 
but the work was heavy for the slender lad and did not prove 
very remunerative. He looked about him for something else. 

I want you to notice right here how observing this thirteen 
year old boy ‘was. He noted an opportunity which had es- 
caped the eyes of older and wiser men and he lost no time 
in taking advantage of it. The streets of Chicago were at 
that time—just after the great fire—filled with clouds of gritty 
dust from the smouldering ruins, and the tiny particles of 
burned wood were exceedingly annoying. Some sort of pro- 
tection for the eyes was necessary, and the boy started out 
to sell goggles or eye protectors. He did a thriving business 
and not only made money but saved it. Anything rather 
than idleness pleased him and, after the trade in goggles fell 
below a paying basis, he distributed hand bills for a time and 
later found employment in a lamp factory polishing lanterns. 
Seated at his bench rubbing away on the lanterns his imagina- 
tion had ample opportunity for flights into the future, and, 
mayhap, it was while engaged in this simple work that the 
dream for his future came to him and he resolved to bring 
about its realization. In each of these positions, humble as 
it was, he worked conscientiously and did. his full duty by 
his employer, saving every penny he could spare from the 
immediate necessities of the family. 

Continuing in various positions until he was sixteen years 
of age he again fell back on the old horse and wagon as a 
means of furnishing a livelihood. This time he found paying 
employment in hauling goods from various auction houses 
to the quarters of their customers. Of course he was often 
present during the progress of the sales, and with eyes and 
ears alert, he soon learned that he could buy for himself 
on as good terms as the regular patrons were given. All 
was fish that came to his net. He invested in coffee, in books, 
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in hardware, in soap, in furniture, in hats, in caps—in any 
merchandise which could be resold at a profit. His judgment 
in the selection of his articles was almost unerring and with 
each sale he gained in self-confidence, 

One day, in one of the auction houses, he stumbled on 
a lot of castile soap, which had been turned in from some 
bankrupt concern. Nothing ventured, nothing gained,” 
thought the boy, with a quick grasp of the possibilities for 
profit in this purchase, so he bought six boxes of the soap 
at three cents per pound. Loading them into his wagon he 
started out to find a customer, and soon disposed of his 
load at seven cents per pound. Encouraged over the quick 
sale, he returned to the store with his original capital doubled 
and secured an option on the whole stock at three cents per 
pound. With a sample of the soap in his pocket he 
went into a large wholesale grocery house and showed 
it to one of the partners. The buyer took the sample, 
smelled it, washed his hands with it, asked the price, and 
then said: “Wait here, young man, while I look this up.” 
Almost with fear and trembling the boy sat down in the 
office and waited for half an hour. Not knowing the merits 
of the soap he hardly expected it to stand the test and was 
afraid he would be unable to make his sale. He did, though; 
he sold the entire lot at seven cents per pound and cleaned 
up $375 on the transaction. Christmas, which was near at 
hand, proved a happy time that year in the widow’s home, 
but the bulk of the money went to join a snug little nest 
egg in the State Savings Institution. Uncle Henry says, 
“It’s ’cause exper’nce is bo’t dearly, no doubt, that so many 
people try ter borrer it.“ But young Mr. Revell was not a 
borrower; he was determined to get his experience first hand. 
The purchase of the soap illustrates with a good deal of force 
the spirit of initiative which prompted him to “take a chance.” 

* * * * * 


1 young merchant had learned how money could be 
made, but he had yet to learn how easily it could be 
lost. This knowledge he gained within a few short months 
when the bank in which his money was deposited failed, and 
all his hard earned savings were swept away. Instead of de- 
spairing he gulped down his sighs and with his stock of 
“grit” undiminished took a position in a furniture store. It 
was here that he gained his first practical knowledge in the. 
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business which was to be his life work. He applied himself, 
learned all that he could about the various departments and 
worked faithfully. Inside of two years he had saved 3300, 
and with that courage and initiative which has characterized 
his life he proposed to a fellow clerk that they start in busi- 
ness for themselves. Young Revell was but twenty years of 
age and his partner only a little older, but they were ener- 
getic, and it was about this time that Mr. Revell again dem- 
onstrated that keen insight which enabled him to take ad- 
vantage of an opportunity and turn it to good account. A 
man may dream of all the successful business schemes in 
the world, but he will fall sadly short on action when 
measured by the mental yardstick unless he puts some of 
his schemes into practice. Action is shown in this incident, 
for no sooner had the idea presented itself than the young 
man “got busy” and carried out that idea. He possessed action 
to a marked degree; in fact, it has been one of the principal 
characteristics of his life. 

The valuable experience which had been gained in his 
early youth now stood the young furniture dealer in good 
stead. Two thousand five hundred yards of excellent three- 
ply ingrain carpet, originally $1.25 per yard, were to be sold 
at an auction, and he resolved to be on hand at the sale. 
The young fellow, beardless, slender, and still somewhat 
tinged with the bashfulness of youth, modestly stood in the 
background, unnoticed by the shrewd, experienced buyers 
about him. With the sale of the first lot, according to the 
published conditions, would go an option on the entire 2,500 
yards, at the same figure, a proviso which was not at all 
unusual in such cases. The bidding started at eight cents per 
yard and up it ran, one cent at a time. Young Revell bid 
against the other dealers, to whom he was an entire stranger. 
Running up the bids in this way the young man heard the 
others say to each other: What's the use of bidding against 
this young fellow? He'll only want about twenty yards— 
enough to carpet a room. Let him have it at his own figure 
and then we'll bid for the rest.” And so it was decided 
between them. There were no more bids against this “out- 
sider” and the lot in question was knocked down to him at 
seventeen cents per yard. It was a small lot, but the purchaser 
at once availed himself of the privilege held out by the auc- 
tioneer and bought in the entire 2,500 yards at the same price. 
Then there arose a howl of mingled rage and wonder from 
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the defeated buyers. This beardless stranger, this callow 
youth, had outwitted them all. They tried bulldozing, threats, 
taunts and ridicule, but young Revell stood his ground and 
the auctioneer had to stick to his agreement. The 2,500 
yards of first class carpet, bought at seventeen cents per yard, 
were carted away by the enterprising young furniture dealers. 
Next day a big advertisement appeared in all the daily papers 
and within a week every bit of the 2,500 yards had been sold 
at from 200 to 300 per cent profit. 

If it had not been for this business foresight Mr. Revell 
and his partner would have gone to the wall within a fort- 
night after their removal to their larger quarters. As it was, 
this profit of $1,000 tided them nicely over their first diffi- 
culty and from that time forth the young firm rose so rapidly 
as to almost daze all the older and more conservative com- 
petitors. Within the year young Mr. Revell, who had scarcely 
reached his minority, bought out his older partner, and thus 
became the head of the firm which, under the name of A. H. 
Revell & Co., has since become known in every part of this 
vast country. His own indomitable pluck, his intimate 
knowledge of men and business methods, his invariable rule 
of keeping faith with the public—in short, his ability, reliabil- 
ity, endurance and action, did the rest. The vast business 
which is today done by this firm is the direct result of these 
four great factors, and in each step of the upward climb can 
be seen evidences of them. 

As a word of counsel to the young men of America, in 
whom Mr. Revell takes such a vital interest, he says: 

“To wait in the lowermost places in order to get an invi- 
tation to come higher is pretty poor policy nowadays. If 
you don’t let it be known that you are around some other 
fellow will climb over you and achieve wealth and renown. 
Keep looking onward and going onward. Don’t stand still. 
To stand still in business is but to go backward, By doing 
that in which you are engaged, no matter how humble or 
exalted it may be, to a degree as near perfection as possible, 
allowing conscience to be your guide, is the only true road 
to success, If you are a boot-black (and that is an honest 
occupation, though a humble one, it is true) be a successful 
bootblack; that is, do good work, pleasing to yourself and 
the men who employ you. You are then building for the 
future. This thought can be carried into every corner and 
condition of life.” 
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A Mosaic of Sundry Sources 


Perseverance — A Key to Achievement 


“Attempt to the end, and never stand to doubt, 
Nothing so hard but search will find it out.” 


No man fully knows what is in him until he tries, and 
tries again and again. 

—Better by far not to start for an object if its e is 
to be abandoned at the first difficulty. 


—Indomitable resolution is the solution of the great 
problem of individual and national prosperity. 

—Konsider the postage stamp, my son; its usefulness kon- 
sists in its ability to stick to one thing until it gets there. 


—It was not the magnitude of the Grecian army, nor the 
martial skill of Achilles, their leader, that conquered the city 
of Troy, but ten years of perseverance. 


—There are no rivals so formidable as those earnest, de- 
termined minds, which reckon the value of every hour, and 
which achieve eminence by persistent application. 


—The tendency to persevere, to persist in spite of him- 
self, discouragements, and impossibilities—it is this that in 
all things distinguishes the strong soul from the weak. 

—The successful man of today is the man who in busi- 
ness knows the one thing he is doing better than any other 
man does. To do one thing supremely well takes a great 
man. 

—Because you find a thing very difficult, do not presently 
conclude that no man can master it; but whatever you observe 
proper and practical by another, believe likewise in your own 
power. 


—Other virtues merit a crown, but perseverance alone 
is crowned. The policy that can strike only while the iron 
is hot, will be overcome by the perseverance that can make 
the iron hot by striking. 


—Give us not men like weathercocks that change with 
every wind, but men like mountains, who change the winds 
themselves. There is always room for a man of force, and 
he makes room for many. 
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—The one talent man who concentrates his powers upon 
one unwavering aim accomplishes more than the ten talent 
man who scatters his energies, and never knows what to do 
next. 

—Success is not measured alone by what a man accom- 
plishes, but by the opposition he has encountered and the 
courage with which he has maintained the struggle against 
overwhelming odds. 

—He who first consults wisely, then resolves firmly, and 
then executes his purposes with inflexible perseverance, un- 
dismayed by those petty difficulties which daunt a weaker 
spirit, can advance to eminence in any line. 

—The spring which issues from the mountain rock, as a 
brook, by the accumulation of streamlets becomes a rivulet, 
then a rolling river, and eventually part of the fathomless 
ocean, simply by pushing steadily and persistently onward. 

—Bigelow, an American, went to England to study carpet- 
weaving in the English looms, but English jealousy would 
not allow him the opportunity. He took a piece of carpeting 
and unravelled it thread by thread, and then combined, cal- 
culated and invented machinery on which the best carpets 
of Europe and America are now woven. 

—Life isn’t a spurt, but a long, steady climb. You can’t 
run far uphill without stopping to sit down. Some men do 
a day’s work, and then spend six lolling around admiring it. 
They rush at a thing with a whoop and use up all their wind 
in that. And when they’ve rested and have got it back, they 
whoop again and start off in a new direction. 


The longer I live, the more certain I am that the great 
difference between men, the great and the insignificant, is 
energy, invincible determination—an honest purpose once 
fixed, and then victory. That quality will do anything that 
can be done in the world, and no circumstance, no oppor- 
tunity, will make a two- legged creature a man without it. 


—It is not so much brilliancy of intellect, or fertility of 
resource, as persistency of effort, constancy of purpose, that 
makes a man great. Those who succeed in life are the men 
and women who keep everlastingly at it, who do not believe 
themselves geniuses, but who know that if they ever accom- 
plish anything they must do it by determined and persistent 
industry. 
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Introduction 


ATHANIEL HAWTHORNE was born at Salem. 
Mass., in 1804. and received his college training at 
Bowdoin, Maine, from which he graduated in 1825. 

His poyhood environment. training and temperament specially 
prepared him to be the Romancer of the Human Heart,” among 

erican writers. ö 

After he came from college he spent a dozen years in the 

seclusion of his mother’s home at Salem. He very truly entered 
the “silences” in these years. In the quiet of his surroundings 
and from the depth of his own soul he brought forth those 
treasures as a literary creator which place him second to none 
in American literature. 
Hawthorne goes to the depth of the soul in his search for the 
basal principles of human action. Though known as the dark 
silent man,” he never lost his hold of the magnetic chain of 
humanity: “He told men what they knew before; he pointed 
the prospect from their door.“ He was a poet in taste and senti- 
ment and never forgot the intimate relation between literary 
taste and intellectual and moral sense. 

He who would understand some of the mystery of the warp 
and woof of human life must read Hawthorne. 

Look at these keynotes of his ablest productions, The Scarlet 
Letter -A Romance of Sin: House of Seven Gables *—The 
Law of Heredity; Blithedale Romance — The Forceful Might 
of a Woman's Character: Marble Faun“ -The Development of 
Character in the Face of Temptation. 

As a short story writer he has not been excelled in American 
letters. Herewith are presented two of his best. They are in 
reality prose poems. Note the rare delicacy of character delinea- 
tion, the word pictures of Nature, the deft literary touch and 
the pervasive spiritual atmosphere which surrounds everything. 

American youth and age can well afford to sit at the feet of 
this master of the psychology of the emotions. His constant 
message to all is: 

Then seize the moments as they pass. 
The woof of life is thought; 
Warm up the colors, let them glow . 
By fire or fancy fraught. 
Live to some purpose, make thy life 
A gift of use to thee, 
A joy. a good, a golden hope. 
A heavenly argosy.” A. H. G. 
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The Great Carbuncle 


By Nathaniel Hawthorne 


T nightfall once in the olden time, on the rugged side 
of one of the Crystal Hills, a party of adventurers 
were refreshing themselves after a toilsome and fruit- 

jess quest for the Great Carbuncle. They had come thither, 
not as friends nor partners in the enterprise, but each, save 
one youthful pair, impelled by his own selfish and solitary 
longing for this wondrous gem. Their feeling of brotherhood, 
however, was strong enough to induce them to contribute a 
mutual aid in building a rude hut of branches and kindling a 
great fire of shattered pines that had drifted down the head- 
long current of the Amonoosuck, on the lower bank of which 
they were to pass the night. There was but one of their num- 
ber, perhaps, who had becorne so estranged from natural sym- 
pathies by the absorbing spell of the pursuit as to acknowl- 
edge no satisfaction at the sight of human faces in the remote 
and solitary region whither they had ascended. A vast extent 
of wilderness lay between them and the nearest settlement, 
while scant a mile above their heads was that bleak verge 
where the hills throw off their shaggy mantle of forest-trees 
and either robe themselves in. clouds or tower naked into the 
sky. The roar of the Amonoosuck would have been too awful 
for endurance if only a solitary man had listened while the 
mountain-stream talked with the wind. 


The adventurers, therefore, exchanged hospitable greetings 
and welcomed one another to the hut where each man was 
the host and all were the guests of the whole company. They 
spread their individual supplies of food on the flat surface 
of a rock and partook of a general repast, at the close of 
which a sentiment of good fellowship was perceptible among 
the party, though repressed by the idea that the renewed 
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search for the Great Carbuncle must make them strangers 
again in the morning. Seven men and one young woman, 
they warmed themselves together at the fire, which extended 
its bright wall along the whole front of their wigwam. As 
they observed the various and contrasted figures that made up 
the assemblage, each man looking like a caricature of him- 
self in the unsteady light that flickered over him, they came 
mutually to the conclusion that an odder society had never 
met in any city or wilderness, on mountain or plain. 

The eldest of the group—a tall, lean, weatherbeaten man 
some sixty years of age—was clad in the skins of wild animals 
whose fashion of dress he did well to imitate, since the deer, 
the wolf and the bear had long been his most intimate com- 
panions. He was one of those ill-fated mortals, such as the 
Indians told of, whom in their early youth the Great Car- 
buncle smote with a peculiar madness and became the pas- 
sionate dream of their existence, All who visited that regian 
knew him as “the Seeker,” and by no other name. As none 
could remember when he first took up the search, there 
went a fable in the valley of the Saco that for his inordinate 
lust after the Great Carbuncle he had been condemned to 
wander among the mountains till the end of time, still with 
the same feverish hopes at sunrise, the same despair at eve. 
Near this miserable Seeker sat a little elderly personage 
wearing a high-crowned hat shaped somewhat like a crucible. 
He was from beyond the sea—a Doctor Cacaphodel, who 
had wilted and dried himself into a mummy by continually 
stooping over charcoal-furnaces and inhaling unwholesome 
fumes during his researches in chemistry and alchemy. It 
was told of him—whether truly or not—that at the com- 
mencement of his studies he had drained his body of all its 
richest blood and wasted it, with other inestimable ingre- 
dients, in an unsuccessful experiment, and had never been a 
well man since. Another of the adventurers was Master 
Ichabod Pigsnort a weighty merchant and selectman of 
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Boston, and an elder of the famous Mr. Norton’s church. 
His enemies had a ridiculous story that Master Pigsnort was 
accustomed to spend a whole hour after prayer-time every 
morning and evening in wallowing naked among an immense 
quantity of pine-tree shillings, which were the earliest silver 
coinage of Massachusetts. The fourth whom we shall notice 
had no name that his companions knew of, and was chiefly 
distinguished by a sneer that always contorted his thin visage, 
and by a prodigious pair of spectacles which were supposed 
to deform and discolor the whole face of nature to this gen- 
tleman’s perception. The fifth adventurer likewise lacked a 
name, which was the greater pity, as he appeared to be a poet. 
He was a bright-eyed man, but woefully pined away, which 
was no more than natural if, as some people affirmed, his 
ordinary diet was fog, morning mist and a slice of the densest 
cloud within his reach, sauced with moonshine whenever he 
could get it. Certain it is that the poetry which flowed from 
him had a smack of all these dainties. The sixth of the party 
was a young man of haughty mien who sat somewhat apart 
from the rest, wearing his plumed hat loftily among his 
elders, while the fire glittered on the rich embroidery of his 
dress and gleamed intensely on the jeweled pommel of his 
sword. This was the lord De Vere, who when at home was 
said to spend much of his time in the burial vault of his dead 
progenitors rummaging their mouldy coffins in search of all 
the earthly pride and vain glory that was hidden among 
bones and dust; so that, besides his own share, he had col- 
lected haughtiness of his whole line of ancestry. Lastly, 
there was a handsome youth in rustic garb, and by his side 
a blooming little person in whom a delicate shade of maiden 
reserve was just melting into the rich glow of a young wife’s 
affection. Her name was Hannah, and her husband’s Matthew 
—two homely names, yet well enough adapted to the simple 
pair who seemed strangely out of place among the whimsical 
fraternity whose wits had been set agog by the Great Car- 
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Beneath the shelter of one hut, in the bright blaze of the 
same fire, sat this varied group of adventurers, all so intent 
upon a single object that of whatever else they began to 
speak their closing words were sure to be illuminated with 
the Great Carbuncle. Several related the circumstance that 
brought them thither. One had listened to a traveler’s tale 
of this marvelous stone in his own distant country, and had 
immediately been seized with such a thirst for beholding it 
as could only be quenched in its intensest luster. Another, 
so long ago as when the famous Captain Smith visited these 
coasts, had seen it blazing far at sea, and had felt no rest 
in all the intervening years till now that he took up the 
search, A third, being encamped on a hunting-expedition 
full forty miles south of the White Mountains, awoke at 
midnight and beheld the Great Carbuncle gleaming like a 
meteor, so that the shadows of the trees fell backward from 
it. They spoke of the innumerable attempts which had been 
made to reach the spot, and of the singular fatality which 
had hitherto withheld success from all adventurers, though 
it might seem so easy to follow to its source a light that 
overpowered the moon and almost matched the sun. It was 
observable that each smiled scornfully at the madness of each 
other in anticipating better fortune than the past, yet nour- 
ishing a scarcely-hidden conviction that he would himself be 
the favored one. As if to allay their too sanguine hopes, 
they recurred to the Indian traditions that a spirit kept watch 
about the gem and bewildered those who sought it either by 
removing it from peak to peak of the higher hills or by calling 
up a mist from the enchanted lake over which it hung. But 
these tales were deemed unworthy of credit, all professing 
to believe that the search had been baffled by want of sagacity 
or perseverance in the advanturers, or such other causes as 


might naturally obstruct the passage to any given point 
among the intricacies of forest, valley and mountain. 


In a pause of the conversation the wearer of the pro- 
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digious spectacles looked round upon the party, making each 
individual in turn the object of the sneer which invariably 
dwelt upon his countenance. 

“So, fellow-pilgrims,” said he, “here we are, seven wise 
men and one fair damsel, who doubtless is as wise as any 
graybeard of the company. Here we are, I say, all bound 
on the same goodly enterprise. Methinks, now, it were not 
amiss that each of us declare what he proposes to do with 
the Great Carbuncle provided we have the good hap to clutch 
it. What says our friend in the bear-skin? How mean you, 
good sir, to enjoy the prize which you have been seeking 
the Lord knows how long among the Crystal Hills?” 

“How enjoy it!” exclaimed the aged Seeker, bitterly. “I 
hope for no enjoyment from it: that folly has past long ago. 
I keep up the search for this accursed stone because the vain 
ambition of my youth had become a fate upon me in old age. 
The pursuit alone is my strength, the energy of my soul, 
the warmth of my blood and the pith and marrow of my 
bones. Were I to turn my back upon it, I should fall down 
dead on the hither side of the notch which is the gateway 
of this mountain-region. Yet not to have my wasted life- 
time back again would I give up my hopes of the Great 
Carbuncle. Having found it, I shall bear it to a certain 
cavern that I wot of, and there, grasping it in my arms, 
lie down and die and keep it buried with me forever.” 

“O, wretch, regardless of the interests of science,” cried 
Doctor Cacaphodel, with philosophic indignation, “thou art 
not worthy to behold even from afar off the luster of the 
most precious gem that ever was concocted in the laboratory 


of Nature. Mine is the sole purpose for which a wise man 
may desire the possession of the Great Carbuncle. Im- 
mediately on obtaining it, for I have a presentiment, good 
people, that the prize is reserved to crown my scientific repu- 
tation, I shall return to Europe and employ my remaining 
years in reducing it to its first elements. A portion of the 
stone will I grind to imvalpable powder, other parts shall 
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be dissolved in acids or whatever solvents will act upon so 
admirable a composition, and the remainder I design to melt 
in the crucible or set on fire with the blow-pipe. By these 
various methods I shall gain an accurate analysis, and finally 
bestow the result of my labors upon the world in a folio 
volume.” 

“Excellent!” quoth the man with the spectacles. “Nor 
need you hesitate, learned sir, on account of the necessary 
destruction of the gem, since the perusal of your folio may 
teach every mother’s son of us to concoct a Great Carbuncle 
of his own.” 

“But, verily,” said Master Ichabod Pigsnort, “for mine 
own part, I object to the making of these counterfeits, as 
being calculated to reduce the marketable value of the true 
gem. I tell ye, frankly, sirs, I have an interest in keeping 
up the price. Here have I quitted my regular traffic, leaving 
my warehouse in the care of my clerks and putting my credit 
to great hazard, and furthermore, have put myself in peril 
of death or captivity by the accursed heathen savages, and all 
this without daring to ask the prayers of the congregation, 
because the quest for the Great Carbuncle is deemed little 
better than a traffic with the evil one. Now, think ye that I 
would have done this grievous wrong to my soul, body, repu- 
tation and estate without a reasonable chance of profit?” 

“Not I, pious Master Pigsnort,” said the man with the 
spectacles, “I never laid such a great folly to thy charge.” 

“Truly, I hope not,” said the merchant. “Now, as touching 
this Great Carbuncle, I am free to own that I have never had 
a glimpse of it, but, be it only the hundredth part so bright 
as people tell, it will surely outvalue the Great Mogul’s best 
diamond, which he holds at an incalculable sum; wherefore 
I am minded to put the Great Carbuncle on shipboard and 
voyage with it to England, France, Spain, Italy, or into 
heathendom, if Providence should send me thither, and, in a 
word, dispose of the gem to the highest bidder among the 
potentates of the earth, that he may place it among his crown- 
jewels. If any of ye have a wiser plan, let him expound it.” 

“That have I, thou sordid man!” exclaimed the poet. 
“Dost thou desire nothing brighter than gold, that thou 
wouldst transmute all this ethereal luster into such dross as 
thou wallowest in already? For myself, hiding the jewel 
under my cloak, I shall hie me back to my attic-chamber in 
one of the darksome alleys of London. There night and day 
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will I gaze upon it. My soul shall drink its radiance; it 
shall be diffused throughout my intellectual powers and gleam 
brightly in every line of poesy that I indite. Thus long ages 
after I am gone the splendor of the Great Carbuncle will 
blaze around my name.” 

“Well said, Master Poet!“ cried he of the spectacles. 
„Hide it under thy cloak, sayest thou? Why, it will gleam 
through the holes and make thee look like a jack-o’-lantern!” 

“To think,” ejaculated the lord De Vere, rather to himself 
than his companions, the best of whom he held utterly un- 
worthy of his intercourse, “to think that a fellow in a tat- 
tered cloak should talk of conveying the Great Carbuncle to 
a garret in Grubb street! Have not I resolved within myself 
that the whole earth contains no fitter ornament for the great 
hall of my ancestral castle? There shall it flame for ages, 
making a noonday of midnight, glittering on the suits of 
armor, the banners and escutcheons, that hang around the 
wall, and keeping bright the memory of heroes. Wherefore 
have all other adventurers sought the prize in vain but that 
I might win it and make it a symbol of the glories of our 
lofty line? And never on the diadem of the White Mountains 
did the Great Carbuncle hold a place half so honored as is 
reserved for it in the hall of the De Veres.” 

“It is a noble thought,” said the cynic, with an obsequious 
sneer. “Yet, might I presume to say so, the gem would 
make a rare sepulchral lamp, and would: display the glories 
of Your Lordship’s progenitors more truly in the ancestral 
vault than in the castle-hall.” 

“Nay, forsooth,” observed Matthew, the young rustic, 
who sat hand in hand with his bride, “the gentleman has 
bethought himself of a profitable use for this bright stone. 
Hannah here and I are seeking it for a like purpose.” 

“How, fellow?” exclaimed His Lordship, in surprise. 
“What castle-hall hast thou to hang it in?” 

“No castle,” replied Matthew, “but as neat a cottage as 
any within sight of the Crystal Hills. Ye must know, friends, 
that Hannah and I, being wedded the last week, have taken 
up the search of the Great Carbuncle because we shall need 
its light in the long winter evenings and it will be such a 
pretty thing to show the neighbors when they visit us! It 
will shine through the house, so that we may pick up a 
pin in any corner, and will set all the windows a-glowing, 
as if there were a great fire of. pine-knots in the chimney. 

* 
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And then how pleasant, when we awake in the night, to be 
able to see one another’s faces!” 

There was a general smile among the adventurers at the 
simplicity of the yoting couple’s project in regard to this 
wondrous and invaluable stone, with which the greatest mon- 
arch on earth might have been proud to adorn his palace. 
Especially the man with spectacles, who had sneered at all 
the company in tygn, and who now twisted his visage into 
such an expression of ill-natured mirth that Matthew asked 
him rather peevishly what he himself meant to do with the 
Great Carbuncle. 

“The Great Carbuncle!” answered the Cynic, with in- 
_effable scorn. “Why, you blockhead, there is no. such thing in 
return natura. I have come three thousand miles, and am 
resolved to set my foot on every peak of these mountains 
and poke my head into every chasm for the sole purpose of 
demonstrating to the satisfaction of any man one whit less 
an ass than myself that the Great Carbuncle is all a humbug.” 

Vain and foolish were the motives that had brought most 
of the adventurers to the Crystal Hills, but none so vain, 
so foolish, and so impious, too, as that of the scoffer with 
the prodigious spectacles. He was one of those wretched 
and evil men whose yearnings are downward to the dark- 
ness instead of heavenward, and who, could they but ex- 
tinguish the lights which God hath kindled for us, would 
count the midnight gloom their chiefest glory. 

As the cynic spoke several of the party were startled by 
a gleam of red splendor that showed the huge shapes of the 
surrounding mountains and the rock-bestrewn bed of the 
turbulent river, with an illumination unlike that of their fire, 
on the trunks and black boughs of the forest-trees. They 
listened for the roll of thunder, but heard nothing, and were 
glad that the tempest came not near them. The stars—those 
dial-points of heaven—now warned the adventurers to close 
their eyes on the blazing logs and open them in dreams to 
the glow of the Great Carbuncle. ö l : 

The young married couple had taken their lodgings in the 
farthest corner of the wigwam, and were separated from the 
rest of the party by a curtain of curiously-woven twigs such 
as might have hung in deep festoons around the bridal-bower 
of Eve. The modest little wife had wrought this piece of 
tapestry while the other guests were talking. She and her 
husband fell asleep with hands tenderly clasped, and awoke 
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from visions of unearthly radiance to meet the more blessed 
light of one another’s eyes. They awoke at the same instant 
and with one happy smile beaming over their two faces, 
which grew brighter with their consciousness of the reality of 
life and love. But no sooner did she recollect where they 
were than the bride peeped through the interstices of the leafy 
curtain and saw that the outer room of the hut was deserted. 

“Up, dear Matthew!” cried she, in haste. “The strange 
folk are all gone. Up this very minute, or we shall lose the 
Great Carbuncle!” 

In truth, so little did these poor young people deserve 
the mighty prize which had lured them hither that they had 
slept peacefully all night and till the summits of the hills were 
glittering with sunshine, while the other adventurers had 
tossed their limbs in feverish wakefulness or dreamed of 
climbing precipices, and set off to realize their dreams with 
the earliest peep of dawn. But Matthew and Hannah, after 
their calm rest, were as light as two young deer, and merely 
stopped to say their prayers and wash themselves in a cold 
pool of the Amonoosuck, and then to taste a morsel of food 
ere they turned their faces to the mountain-side. It was a 
sweet emblem of conjugal affection as they toiled up the 
difficult ascent, gathering strength from the mutual aid which 
they afforded. 

After several little accidents, such as a torn robe, a lost 
shoe and the entanglement of Hannah’s hair in a bough, they 
reached the upper verge of the forest, and were now to 
pursue a more advantageous course. The innumerable trunks 
and heavy foliage of the trees had hitherto shut in their 
thoughts, which now shrank affrighted from the region of 
wind and cloud and naked rocks and desolate sunshine that 
rose immeasurably above them. They gazed at the obscure 
wilderness which they had traversed, and longed to be buried 
again in its depths rather than trust themselves to so vast 
and visible a solitude. 

“Shall we go on?” said Matthew, throwing his arm around 
Hannah’s waist both to protect her and to comfort his heart 
by drawing her close to it. i 

But the little bride, simple as she was, had a woman’s love 
of jewels, and could not forego the hope of possessing the 
very brightest in the world, in spite of the perils with which 
it must be won. 

“Let us climb a little higher,” whispered she, yet tremu- 
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lously, as she turned her face upward to the lonely sky. 

“Come, then,” said Matthew, mustering his manly courage 
and drawing her along with him; for she became timid again 
the moment that he grew bold. 

And upward, accordingly, went the pilgrims of the Great 
Carbuncle, now treading upon the tops and thickly-interwoven 
branches of dwarf pines which by the growth of centuries, 
though mossy with age, had barely reached three feet in 
altitude. Next they came to masses and fragments of naked 
rock heaped confusedly together like a cairn reared by giants 
in memory of a giant chief. In this bleak realm of upper 
air nothing breathed, nothing grew, there was no life but what 
was concentered in their two hearts; they had climbed so 
high that Nature herself seemed no longer to keep them 
company. She lingered beneath them within the verge of 
the forest-trees, and sent a farewell glance after her children 
as they strayed where her own green footprints had never 
been. But soon they were to be hidden from her eye. Densely 
and dark the mists began to gather below, casting black 
spots of shadow on the vast landscape and sailing heavily to 
one center, as if the loftiest mountain-peak had summoned a 
council of its kindred clouds. Finally the vapors welded them- 
selves, as it were, into a mass, presenting the appearance of a 
pavement over which the wanderers might have trodden, but 
where they would vainly have sought an avenue to the 
blessed earth which they had lost. And the lovers yearned 
to behold that green earth again—more intensely, alas! than 
beneath a clouded sky they had ever desired a glimpse of 
heaven. They even felt it a relief to their desolation when 
the mists, creeping gradually up the mountain, concealed its 
lonely peak, and thus annihilated—at least, for them—the 
whole region of visible space. But they drew closer together 
with a fond and melancholy gaze, dreading lest the universal 
cloud should snatch them from each other’s sight. Still, per- 
haps, they would have been resolute to climb as far and as 
high between earth and heaven as they could find foothold if 
Hannah’s strength had not begun to fail, and with that her 
courage also. Her breath grew short. She refused to burden 
her husband with her weight, but often tottered against his 
side, and recovered herself each time by a feebler effort. 
At last she sank down on one of the rocky steps of the de- 
clivity. 

“We are lost, dear Matthew,” said she, mournfully; “we 
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shall never find our way to the earth again. And oh, how 
happy we might have been in our cottage!” 

“Dear heart, we will yet be happy there,” answered 
Matthew. “Look! In this direction the sunshine penetrates 
the dismal mist; by its aid I can detect our course to the 
passage of the Notch. Let us go back, love, and dream no 
more of the Great Carbuncle.” 

“The sun cannot be yonder,” said Hannah, with despond- 
ence. “By this time it must be noon; if there could ever be 
any sunshine here, it would come from above our heads.” 

“But look!” repeated Matthew, in a somewhat altered 
tone. “It is brightening every moment. If not sunshine, 
what can it be?” 

Nor could the young bride any longer deny that a radi- 
ance was breaking through the mist and changing its dim 
hue to a dusky red, which continually grew more vivid, as 
if brilliant particles were interfused with the gloom. Now, 
also, the cloud began to roll away from the mountain, while, 
as it heavily withdrew, one object after another started out 
of its impenetrable obscurity into sight with precisely the 
effect of a new creation before the indistinctness of the 
old chaos had been completely swallowed up. As the process 
went on they saw the gleaming of water close at their feet, 
and found themselves on the very border of a mountain- 
lake, deep, bright, clear and calmly beautiful, spreading from 
brim to brim of a basin that had been scooped out of the 
solid rock. A ray of glory flashed across its surface. The 
pilgrims looked whence it should proceed, but closed their 
eyes, with a thrill of awful admiration, to exclude the fervid 
splendor that glowed from the brow of a cliff impending 
over the enchanted lake. 

For the simple pair had reached that lake of mystery 
and found the long-sought shrine of the Great Carbuncle. 
They threw their arms around each other and trembled at 
their own success, for as the legends of this wondrous 
gem rushed thick upon their memory they felt themselves 
marked out by fate, and the consciousness was fearful. Often 
from childhood upward they had seen it shining like a dis- 
tant star, and now that star was throwing its intensest lus- 
ter on their hearts. They seemed changed to one another's 
eyes in the red brilliancy that flamed upon their cheeks, 
while it lent the same fire to the lake, the rocks and sky, and 
to the mists which had rolled back before its power. But 
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with their next glance they beheld an object that drew their 
attention even from the mighty stone. At the base of the 
cliff, directly beneath the Great Carbuncle, appeared the 
figure of a man with his arms extended in the act of climb- 
ing and his face turned upward as if to drink the full gush 
of splendor. But he stirred not, no more than if changed 
to marble. 

“It is the Seeker,” whispered Hannah, convulsively 
grasping her husband’s arm. “Matthew, he is dead.” 

“The joy of success has killed him,” replied Matthew, 
trembling violently. “Or perhaps the very light of the 
Great Carbuncle was death.” 

“The Great Carbuncle!” cried a peevish voice behind 
them. “The great humbug! If you have found it, prithee 
point it out to me.” 

They turned their heads, and there was the cynic with 
his prodigious spectacles set carefully on his nose, staring 
now at the lake, now at the rocks, now at the distant masses 
of vapor, now right at the Great Carbuncle itself, yet seem- 
ingly as unconscious of its light as if all the scattered 
clouds were condensed about his person. Though its radi- 
ance actually threw the shadow of the unbeliever at his 
own feet as he turned his back upon the glorious jewel, he 
1 not be convinced that there was the least glimmer 
there. 

Where is your great humbug?” he repeated. “I chal- 
lenge you to make me see it.” 

“There!” said Matthew, incensed at such perverse blind- 
ness, and turning the cynic round toward the illuminated 
cliff. “Take off those abominable spectacles, and you can- 
not help seeing it.” 

Now, these colored spectacles probably darkened the 
cynic’s sight in at least as great a degree as the smoked 
glasses through which people gaze at an eclipse. With res- 
olute bravado, however, he snatched them from his nose and 
fixed a bold stare full upon the ruddy blaze of the Great 
Carbuncle. But scarcely had he encountered it when, with 
a deep, shuddering groan, he dropped his head and pressed 
both hands across Fis miserable eyes. Thenceforth there 
was in very truth no light of the Great Carbuncle, nor any 
other light on earth, nor light of heaven itself, for the poor 
cynic. So long accustomed to view all objects through a 
medium that deprived them of every glimpse of brightness, 
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a single flash of so glorious a phenomenon, striking upon 
his naked vision, had blinded him forever. 

“Matthew,” said Hannah, clinging to him, let us go 
hence.” 

Matthew saw that she was faint, and, kneeling down, sup- 
ported her in his arms while he threw some of the thrillingly- 
cold water of the enchanted lake upon her face and bosom. 
It revived her, but could not renovate her courage. 

“Yes, dearest,” cried Matthew, pressing her tremulous 
form to his breast; “we will go hence and return to our hum- 
ble cottage. The blessed sunshine and the quiet moonlight 
shall come through our window. We will kindle the cheerful 
glow of our hearth at eventide and be happy in its light. 
But never again will we desire more light than all the world 
may share with us.” 

“No,” said his bride, “for how could we live by day or 
sleep by night in this awful blaze of the Great Carbuncle?” 

Out of the hollow of their hands they drank each a draught 
from the lake, which presented them its waters uncontami- 
nated by an earthly lip. Then, lending their guidance to the 
blinded cynic, who uttered not a word, and even stifled his 
groans in his own most wretched heart, they began to descend 
the mountain. Yet as they left the shore, till then untrodden, 
of the spirit’s lake, they threw a farewell glance toward the 
cliff and beheld the vapors gathering in dense volumes, 
through which the gem burned duskily. 

As touching the other pilgrims of the Great Carbuncle, the 
legend goes on to tell that the worshipful Master Ichabod 
Pigsnort soon gave up the quest as a desperate speculation, 
and wisely resolved to betake himself again to his warehouse, 
near the town-dock, in Boston. But as he passed through the 
notch of the mountains a war-party of Indians captured our 
unlucky merchant and carried him to Montreal, there hold- 
ing him in bondage till by the payment of a heavy ransom he 
had woefully subtracted from his hoard of pine-tree shillings. 
By his long absence, moreover, his affairs had become so dis- 
ordered that for the rest of his life, instead of wallowing in 
silver, he had seldom a six-pence-worth of copper. Doctor 
Cacaphodel, the alchemist, returned to his laboratory with a 
prodigious fragment of granite, which he ground to powder, 
dissolved in acids, melted in the crucible and burnt with the 
blowpipe, and published the result of his experiments in one 
of the heaviest folios of the day. And for all these purposes 
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the gem itself could not have answered better than the 
granite. The poet, by a somewhat similar mistake, made 
prize of a great piece of ice which he found in a sunless chasm 
of the mountains, and swore that it corresponded in all points 
with his idea of the Great Carbuncle. The critics say that, 
if his poetry lacked the splendor of the gem, it retained all 
the coldness of the ice. The Lord De Vere went back to 
his ancestral hall, where he contented himself with a wax- 
lighted chandelier, and filled in due course of time another 
coffin in the ancestral vault. As the funeral torches glearned 
within that dark receptacle, there was no need of the Great 
Carbuncle to show the vanity of earthly pomp. 

The cynic, having cast aside his spectacles, wandered 
about the world a miserable object, and was punished with 
an agonizing desire of light for the willful blindness of his 
former life. The whole night long he would lift his splendor- 
blasted orbs to the moon and stars; he turned his face east- 
ward at sunrise as duly as a Persian idolater; he made a pil- 
grimage to Rome to witness the magnificent illumination of 
Saint Peter’s church, and finally perished in the Great Fire 
of London, into the midst of which he had thrust himself with 
the desperate idea of catching one feeble ray from the blaze 
that was kindling earth and heaven. 

Matthew and his bride spent many peaceful years and 
were fond of telling the legend of the Great Carbuncle. The 
tale, however, toward the close of their lengthened lives, did 
not meet with the full credence that had been accorded to it 
by those who remembered the ancient luster of the gem. 
For it is afirmed that from the hour when two mortals hed 
shown themselves so simply wise as to reject a jewel which 
would have dimmed all earthly things its splendor waned. 
When our pilgrims reached the cliff, they found only an 
opaque stone with particles of mica glittering on its surface. 
There is also a tradition that as the youthful pair departed 
the gem was loosened from the forehead of the cliff and fell 
into the enchanted lake, and that at noontide the Seeker’s 
form may still be seen to bend over its quenchless gleam. 

Some few believe that this inestimable stone is blazing as 
of old, and say that they have caught its radiance, like a flash 
of summer lightning, far down the valley of the Saco. And 
be it owned that many a mile from the Crystal Hills I saw a 
wondrous light around their summits, and was lured by the 
faith of poesy to be the latest pilgrim of the Great Carbuncle. 
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The Threefold Destiny 


(A FAERY LEGEND) 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne 


HAVE sometimes produced a singular and not unpleasing 

effect, so far as my own mind was concerned, by imagin- 

ing a train of incidents in which the spirit of mechanism of 
the faery legend should be combined with the characters and 
manners of familiar life. In the little tale which follows a 
subdued tinge of the wild and wonderful is thrown over a 
sketch of New England personages and scenery, yet, it is 
hoped, without entirely obliterating the sober hues of nature. 
Rather than a story of events claiming to be real, it may be 
considered as an allegory such as the writers of the last cen- 
tury would have expressed in the shape of an Eastern tale, 
but to which I have endeavored to give a more lifelike warmth 
than could be infused into those fanciful productions. 

In the twilight of 2 summer eve a tall, dark figure over 
which long and remote travel had thrown an outlandish 
aspect, was entering a village not in “faery londe,” but within 
our own familiar boundaries. The staff on which this traveler 
leaned had been his companion from the spot where it grew 
in the jungles of Hindostan; the hat that overshadowed his 
somber brow had shielded him from the suns of Spain; but 
his cheek had been blackened by the red-hot wind of an 
Arabian desert and had felt the frozen breath of an Arctic 
region. Long sojourning amid wild and dangerous men, he 
still wore beneath his vest the ataghan which he had once 
struck into the throat of a Turkish robber. In every foreign 
clime he had lost something of his New England character- 
istics, and perhaps from every people he had unconsciously 
borrowed a new peculiarity; so that when the world-wanderer 
again trod the street of his native village it is no wonder that 
he passed unrecognized, though exciting the gaze and curios- 
ity of all. Yet, as his arm casually touched that of a young 
woman who was wending her way to an evening lecture, she 
started and almost uttered a cry. 

“Ralph Cranfield!” was the name that she half-articulated. 

“Can that be my old playmate, Faith Egerton?” thought 
the traveler, looking around at her figure, but without 
pausing. 
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Ralph Cranfield, from his youth upward, had felt himself 
marked out for a high destiny. He had imbibed the idea 
e say not whether it were revealed to him by witchcraft or 
in a dream of prophecy, or that his brooding fancy had palmed 
its own dictates upon him as the oracles of a sibyl, but he 
had imbibed the idea, and held it firmest among his articles 
of faith—that three marvelous events of his life were to be 
confirmed to him by three signs. 

The first of these three fatalities, and perhaps the one on 
which his youthful imagination had dwelt most fondly, was 
the discovery of the maid who alone of all the maids on earth 
could make him happy by her love. He was to roam around 
the world till he should meet a beautiful woman wearing on 
her bosom a jewel in the shape of a heart—whether of pearl 
or ruby or emerald or carbuncle or a changeful opal, or per- 
haps a priceless diamond, Ralph Cranfield little cared, so long 
as it were a heart of one peculiar shape. On encountering this 
lovely stranger he was bound to address her thus: “Maiden, 
I have brought you a heavy heart. May I rest its weight on 
you?” And if she were his fated bride—if their kindred souls 
were destined to form.a union here below which all eternity 
should only bind more closely—she would reply, with her 
finger on the heart-shaped jewel, “This token which I have 
worn so long is the assurance that you may.” 

And, secondly, Ralph Cranfield had a firm belief that there 
was a mighty treasure hidden somewhere in the earth of 
which the burial-place would be revealed to none but him. 
When his feet should press upon the mysterious spot, there 
would be a hand before him pointing downward—whether 
carved of marble or hewn in gigantic dimensions on the side 
of a rocky precipice, or perchance a hand of flame in empty 
air, he could not tell, but at least he would discern a hand, 
the forefinger pointing downward, and beneath it the Latin 
word, “Effode”—“dig!” And, digging thereabouts, the gold 
in coin or ingots, the precious stones, or of whatever else the 
treasure might consist, would be certain to reward his toil. 

The third and last of the miraculous events in the life of 
this high-destined man was to be the attainment of extensive 
influence and sway over his fellow-creatures. Whether he 
were to be a king and founder of a hereditary throne, or the 
victorious leader of a people contending for their freedom, 
or the apostle of a purified and regenerated faith, was left for 
futurity to show. As messengers of the sign by which Ralph 
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Cranfield might recognize the summons, three venerable men 
were to claim audience of him. The chief among them—a 
dignified and majestic person arrayed, it may be supposed, 
in the flowing garments of an ancient sage—would be the 
bearer of a wand or prophet’s rod. With this wand or rod 
or staff the venerable sage would trace a certain figure in the 
air, and then proceed to make known his Heaven-instructed 
message, which, if obeyed, must lead to glorious results. 

With this proud fate before him, in the flush of his imagi- 
native youth, Ralph Cranfield had set forth to seek the maid, 
the treasure, and the venerable sage with his gift of extended 
empire. And had he found them? Alas! it was not with 
the aspect of a triumphant man who had achieved a nobler 
destiny than all his fellows, but rather with the gloom of one 
struggling against peculiar and continual adversity, that he 
now passed homeward to his mother’s cottage. He had 
come back, but only for a time, to lay aside the pilgrim’s 
staff, trusting that his weary manhood would regain some- 
what of the elasticity of youth in the spot where his three- 
fold fate had been foreshown him. There had been few 
changes in the village, for it was not one of those thriving 
places where a year’s prosperity makes more than the havoc 
of a century’s decay, but like a gray hair in a young man’s 
head, an antiquated little town full of old maids and aged 
elms and mossgrown dwellings. Few seemed to be the 
changes here. The drooping elms, indeed, had a more ma- 
jestic spread, the weather-blackened houses were adorned 
with a denser thatch of verdant moss, and doubtless there 
were a few more grave-stones in the burial-ground inscribed 
with names that had once been familiar in the village street; 
yet, summing up all the mischief that ten years had wrought, 
it seemed scarcely more than if Ralph Cranfield had gone 
forth that very morning and dreamed a day-dream till the 
twilight, and then turned back again. But his heart grew 
cold because the village did not remember him as he remem- 
bered the village. 

“Here is the change,” sighed he, striking his hand upon 
his breast. “Who is this man of thought and care, weary 
with world-wandering and heavy with disappointed hopes? 
The youth returns not who went forth so joyously.” 

And now Ralph Cranfield was at his mother’s gate, in 
front of the small house where the old lady, with slender 
but sufficient means, had kept herself comfortable during her 
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gon's long absence. Admitting himself within the inclosure, 
he leaned against a great old tree, trifling with his own impa- 
tience as people often do in those intervals when years are 
summed into a moment. He took a minute survey of the 
dwelling—its windows brightened with the sky-gleam, its 
doorway with the half of a millstone for a step, and the 
faintly-traced path waving thence to the gate. He made 
friends again with his childhood’s friend—the old tree against 
which he leaned—and, glancing his eye down its trunk, beheld 
something that excited a melancholy smile. It was a half- 
obliterated inscription—the Latin word “Effode,”—which he 
remembered to have carved in the bark of the tree with a 
whole day’s toil when he had first begun to muse about his 
exalted destiny. It might be accounted a rather singular 
coincidence that the bark just above the inscription had put 
forth an excrescence shaped not unlike a hand, with the fore- 
finger pointing obliquely at the word of fate. Such, at least, 
was its appearance in the dusky light. 


“Now, a credulous man,” said Ralph Cranfield, carelessly, 
to himself, “might suppose that the treasure which I have 
sought round the world lies buried, after all, at the very door 
of my mother’s dwelling. That would be a jest, indeed.” 


More he thought not about the matter, for now the door 
was opened and an elderly woman appeared on the threshold, 
peering into the dusk to discover who it might be that had 
intruded on her premises and was standing in the shadow 
of her tree. It was Ralph Cranfield’s mother. Pass we 
over their greeting, and leave the one to her joy and the other 
to his rest—if quiet rest he found. 


But when morning broke, he arose with a troubled brow, 
for his sleep and his wakefulness had alike been full of 
dreams. All the fervor was rekindled with which he had 
burned of yore to unravel the three-fold mystery of his fate. 
The crowd of his early visions seemed to have awaited him 
beneath his mother’s roof and thronged riotously around to 
welcome his return. In the well-remembered chamber, on the 
pillow where his infancy had slumbered, he had passed a 
wilder night than ever in an Arab tent or when he had 
reposed his head in the ghastly shades of a haunted forest. 
A shadowy maid had stolen to his bedside and laid her finger 
on the scintillating heart; a hand of flame had glowed amid 
the darkness, pointing downward to a mystery within the 
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earth; a hoary sage had waved his prophetic wand and beck- 
oned the dreamer onward to a chair of state. The same phan- 
toms, though fainter in the daylight, still flitted about the 
cottage and mingled among the crowd of familiar faces that 
were drawn thither by the news of Ralph Cranfield’s return, to 
bid him welcome for his mother’s sake. There they found 
him, a tall, dark, stately man of foreign aspect, courteous in 
demeanor and mild of speech, yet with an abstracted eye 
which seemed often to snatch a glance at the invisible. 

Meantime, the widow Cranfield went bustling about the 
house full of joy that she again had somebody to love and 
be careful of, and for whom she might vex and tease herself 
with the petty troubles of daily life. It was nearly noon 
when she looked forth from the door and described three 
personages of note coming along the street through the hot 
sunshine and the masses of elm-tree-shade. At length they 
reached her gate and undid the latch. 

“See, Ralph!” exclaimed she, with maternal pride; “here is 
Squire Hawkwood and the two other selectmen coming on 
purpose to see you. Now, do tell them a ‘good long story 
about what you have seen in foreign parts.” 

The foremost of the three visitors, Squire Hawkwood, 
was a very pompous, but excellent old gentleman, the head 
and prime-mover in all the affairs of the village, and univer- 
sally acknowledged to be one of the sagest men on earth. 
He wore, according to a fashion even then becoming anti- 
quated, a three-cornered hat, and carried a silver-headed cane, 
the use of which seemed to be rather for flourishing in the 
air than for assisting the progress of his legs. His two com- 
panions were elderly and respectable yeomen who, retaining 
an ante-Revolutionary reverence for rank and hereditary 
wealth, kept a little in the squire’s rear. 

As they approached along the pathway, Ralph Cranfield 
sat in an oaken elbow-chair, half-unconsciously gazing at the 
three visitors and enveloping their homely figures in the misty 
romance that pervaded his mental world. “Here,” thought 
he, smiling at the conceit, “here come three elderly person- 
ages, and the first of the three is a venerable sage with a 
staff. What if this embassy should bring me the message of 
my fate?” 

While Squire Hawkwood and his colleagues entered, Ralph 
rose from his seat and advanced a few steps to receive them, 
and his stately figure and dark countenance as he bent cour- 
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teously toward his guests had a natural dignity contrasting 
well with the bustling importance of the squire. The old 
gentleman, according to invariable custom, gave an elaborate 
preliminary flourish with his cane in the air, then removed his 
three-cornered hat in order to wipe his brow, and finally 
proceeded to make known his errand. 

“My colleagues and myself,” began the squire, “are bur- 
dened with momentous duties, being jointly selectmen of this 
village. Our minds for the space of three days past have 
been laboriously bent on the selection of a suitable person to 
fill a most important office and take upon himself a charge 
and rule which, wisely considered, may be ranked no lower 
than those of kings and potentates. And whereas you, our 
native townsman, are of good natural intellect and well cul- 
tivated by foreign travel, and that certain vagaries and 
fantasies of your youth are doubtless long ago corrected,— 
taking all these matters, I say, into due consideration, we 
are of opinion that Providence hath sent you hither at this 
juncture for our very purpose.” 

During this harangue, Cranfield gazed fixedly at the 
speaker, as if he beheld something mysterious and unearthly 
in his pompous little figure, and as if the squire had worn the 
flowing robes of an ancient sage instead of a square-skirted 
coat, flapped waistcoat, velvet breeches and silk stockings. 
Nor was his wonder without sufficient cause, for the flourish 
of the squire’s staff, marvelous to relate, had described pre- 
cisely the signal in the air which was to ratify the message of 
the prophetic sage whom Cranfield had sought. around the 
world. 

“And what,” inquired Ralph Cranfield, with a tremor in 
his voice, “what may this office be which is to equal me with 
kings and potentates?” 

“No less than instructor of our village school,” answered 
Squire Hawkwood, “the office being now vacant by the death 
85 the venerable Master Whitaker after a fifty years’ incum- 

ency.” 

“I will consider of your proposal,” replied Ralph Cran- 
field, hurriedly, “and will make known my decision within 
three days.” 

After a few more words, the village dignitary and his 
companions took their leave. But to Cranfield’s fancy their 
images were still present, and became more and more in- 
vested with the dim awfulness of figures which had first ap- 
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peared to him in a dream, and afterwards had shown them- 
selves in his waking moments, assuming homely aspects 
among familiar things. His mind dwelt upon the features of 
the squire till they grew confused with those of the visionary 
sage and one appeared but the shadow of the other. The 
same visage, he now thought, had looked forth upon him from 
the Pyramid of Cheops; the same form had beckoned to him 
among the colonnades of the Alhambra; the same figure had 
mistily revealed itself through the ascending stream of the 
Great Geyser. At every effort of his memory he recognized 
some trait of the dreamy messenger of destiny in this pom- 
pous, bustling, self-important, little-great man of the village. 
Amid such musings Ralph Cranfield sat all day in the cot- 
tage, scarcely hearing and vaguely answering his mother’s 
thousand questions about his travels and adventures. At sun- 
set he roused himself to take a stroll, and passing the py 
elm tree, his eye was again caught by the semblance of a 
hand pointing downward at the half-obliterated inscription. 
As Cranfield walked down the street of the village the 
level sunbeams threw his shadow far before him, and he 
fancied that, as his shadow walked among distant objects, so 
had there been a presentiment stalking in advance of him 
throughout his life. And when he drew near each object over 
which his tall shadow had preceded him, still it proved to be 
one of the familiar recollections of his infancy and youth. 
Every crook in the pathway was remembered. Even the 
more transitory characteristics of the scene were the same 
as in by-gone days. A company of cows were grazing on the 
grassy road-side, and refreshed him with their fragrant 
breath. “It is sweeter,” thought he, “than the perfume which 
was wafted to our ship from the Spice Islands.” The round 
little figure of a child rolled from a doorway and lay laugh- 
ing almost beneath Cranfield’s feet. The dark and stately 
man stooped down, and, lifting the infant, restored him to 
his mother’s arms. “The children,” said he to himself, and 
sighed and smiled— the children are to be my charge.” And 
while a flow of natural feeling gushed like a well-spring into 
his heart he came to a dwelling which he could nowise forbear 
to enter. A sweet voice, which seemed to come from a deep 
and tender soul, was warbling a plaintive little air within. 
He bent his head and passed through the lowly door. As his 
foot sounded upon the threshold a young woman advanced 
from the dusky interior of the house, at first hastily, and then 
with a more uncertain step, till they met face to face. There 
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was a singular contrast in their two figures—he dark and 
picturesque, one who had battled with the world, whom all 
suns had shone upon and whom all winds had blown on a 
varied course; she neat, comely and quiet—quiet even in her 
agitation—as if all her emotions had been subdued to the 
peaceful tenor of her life. Yet their faces, all unlike as they 
were, had an expression that seemed not so alien—a glow of 
eaaa feeling flashing upward anew from half-extinguished 
embers. i 

“You are welcome home,” said Faith Egerton. 

But Cranfield did not immediately answer, for his eye had 
been caught by an ornament in the shape of a heart which 
Faith wore as a brooch upon her bosom. The material was 
the ordinary white quartz, and he recollected having himself 
shaped it out of one of those Indian arrow-heads which are 
so often found in the ancient haunts of the red men. It was 
precisely on the pattern of that worn by the visionary maid. 
When Cranfield departed on his shadow search, he had be- 
stowed this brooch, in a gold setting, as a parting gift to 
Faith Egerton. 

“So, Faith, you have kept the heart?” said he, at length. 

“Yes,” said she, blushing deeply; then, more gayly, “And 
what else have you brought me from beyond the sea?” 

“Faith,” replied Ralph Cranfield, uttering the fated words 
by an uncontrollable impulse, “I have brought you nothing 
but a heavy heart. May I rest its weight on you?” 

“This token which I have worn so long,” said Faith, 
laying her tremulous finger on the heart, “is the assurance 
that you may.” 

“Faith, Faith!” cried Cranfield, clasping her in his arms; 
“you have interpreted my wild and weary dream!” 

Yes, the wild dreamer was awake at last. To find the 
mysterious treasure was to till the earth around his moth- 
er’s dwelling and reap its products; instead of warlike com- 
mand or regal or religious sway, he was to rule over the 
village children; and now the visionary maid had faded from 
his 1 and in her place he saw the playmate of his child- 
hood. 

Would all who cherish such wild wishes but look around 
them, they would oftenest find their sphere of duty, of pros- 
perity and happiness, within those precincts and in that sta- 
tion where Providence itself has cast their lot. Happy they 
who read the riddle without a weary world-search or a lifetime 
spent in vain. ; 
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“One of the Most Remarkable 
Books of the Present Day” 


That is what Luther Laflin Mills of Chicago, one of 
the foremost lawyers of this time, says about 


Organic Evolution: A Sketch 


by ANNA AUGUSTA GASKELL 


Mr. Mills says further: 

I have read the work, Organic Evolution,’ with great pleasure and 
benefit to myself. In the originality of its thought, its harmonizing of 
scientific and religious truths, its fine atmosphere of devoutness and the 
lucidity and beauty of its literary expression, it is one of the most remark- 
able books of the present day; and it will be, I prophecy, a permanent 
help to those who genuinely seek for spiritual life." 


This book is a simple sketch of evolution, done in a few bold strokes. 


There are fourteen chapters: Life, Man, The Soul, The Religious Sense, 
The Differentation of Nations, The Culmination of the Ages of Man, 
The Selection of the Jews, T he Messianic Idea, Jesus, The New T) ype, 
5 for Existence, A Critical Period, Realization, Consummation. 

these are four Introductory Pats: The Relation of the Earth to the 
Physical Universe, A Necessary Postulate, Organic Evolution, Unity, 
and a Preliminary Summary of Methods of Scientific Research. 


Among the sensational features of this wonderful book may be 
mentioned an entirely new and original theory of evolution, stated in non- 
technical terms; the demonstration of the necessity of the belief in im- 
mortality; and the easy harmonization of science and "religion." 


Size of Book 534 x 8 inches; 281 pages. Printed from new 
clear type, on good paper; bound extra in silk cloth, ma $2, 00 
gold stamp on side and back, and gilt top. Price, net, 


For Sale by 


Ghe SCIENCE PRESS, 1031 Republic Building, CHICAGO 
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Every Man a Ring 


me an Might in mind Mastery 
"IN ag ae Masten By Orison Swett Marden 
Ne 9 Tea Author of 
„Pushing to the Front,” Architects of Fate. 
The Secret of Achievement,“ an 
Editor of Success.“ 
240 pages, 12 mo., Red Cloth, Gilt Top 
Postage Paid, $1.10 


THE WORK OF DR. MARDEN 
hardly needs special mention nowadays. 
His practical books on success in life 
have received the endorsement of presi- 
dents and crowned heads, and have 
been translated as far even as Japan ; 
while as editor of Success he is daily 
exerting a wide influence. 


This latest of his books is perhaps explained best by its sub-title— 
Might in Mind Mastery.“ It is a powerful plea for the mastery 
of self and the training of latent forces to the highest ends. 


READ THE CHAPTER HEADS 


I—Steering Thought Prevents Life Wrecks. II—How Mind 
Rules the Body. III — Thought Causes Health and Disease. 
IV — Our Worst Enemy is Fear. V- Overcoming Fear. VI 
Killing Emotions. VII—Mastering Our Moods. VIII—Unprofit- 
able Pessimism. IX — The Power of Cheerful Thinking. X — 
Negative Creeds Paralyze. XI — Affirmation Creates Power. 
XII — Thoughts Radiate as Influence. XIII — How Thinking 
Brings Success. XIV Power of Self-Faith Over Others. XV 
Building Character. XVI — Strengthening Deficient Faculties. 
XVII — Gain Beauty by Holding the Beauty Thought. XVIII — 
The Power of Imagination. XIX — Don't Let the Years Count. 
XX - How to Control Thought. XXI— The Coming Man Will 
Realize His Divinity. 
Postage Paid $1.10 
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GROW OR GO” 


That is the motto of the Twentieth Century business world. 
You must grow or go—the mandate is stern and inexorable. 

No one wants to go, and those who grow never do. 

To grow you must study to improve yourself. All growth is 
from within outward. You must increase your AREA—the range of 
your own powers and faculties. You must improve your Ability. 
Reliability, Endurance and Action—you must grow in strength of 
mind, character. body and will. 

You can't grow haphazard. You must have a plan. 

The Sheldon School furnishes the plan. We have a system of 
true education which trains men and women for their work, at their 
work. This system makes for stronger personality, higher efficiency. 
better pay. more happiness. 


We have three courses: 


1. The Science of Salesmanship. 

2. The Science of Industrial Success. 

3. The Science of Retail Trade. 
Anyone in business, in no matter what position, will be better for 


studying one of these courses— 
worth more to self,employer and 


24.284 students. We have helped 
them all. If we really have some- 
thing that will help you, you ought 
to know it. It costs you nothing 
to find out. Write today for 
further information. 


The Sheldon School 


1067 Republic Bldg. Chicago 


societ THE SHELDON SCHOOL 
ve 1067 Republic Bldg., Chicago 
Results count. We have Please send me more information about 


your Courses. I am interested specially 
in the subjects I have checked below. 


5 Salesmanship .. . Self Development 
a Ad Writing oe. . System and 3 
e Basiness Logie oo... Self Edneat 


Sel 
eee Business Psychology ......Sclieace T Helau 


e a Merchandising 
re Science of Industrial Success 
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Nrn.; ⁵ ⁵¼—-—-ê.-«f atek 
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Position Business 


All Instruction by Correspondence 
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Salesmen Wanted 


FEW capable men of high 
moral standing are needed 
to represent a Chicago in- 
stitution of the highest class. 
Liberal arrangements will be made. 
Financial possibilities excellent. A 
man’s earnings would be limited only 
by his own endeavors. Work pleasant 
and uplifting. NONE BUT SHELDON 
STUDENTS NEED APPLY. In 
writing give age, experience, present 
occupation and references. Address, 


A. H. SMITH, Drawer 712 Chicago 


E noble; and the noblenesss that lies 
in other men, sleeping, but never 
dead—will rise in majesty to meet 


thine own. 
| Lowell 
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Strong Novels for $ 


THE MOST REMARKABLE OFFER OF HIGH-GRADE 
FICTION EVER MADE BY A GREAT MAGAZINE 


The Moyett Mystery.“ by Dr. Monroe Hopkins. A really capital detective 

story.—May Lippincott’s. 

2. “A Tragedy of Circumstance,” by Frank Danby. The author of Pigs in 
Clover’’ at her best.—June Lippincott's. 

He Who Stole and Rode Away,“ by C. N. and A. M. Williamson. Their 
brightest motor romance since The Lightning Conductor.“ july 
Lippincott's. 

When Spring Comes Late.“ by Marie van Vorst. The best novel this popu- 
lar author has produced. August Li ppincott's. 

5. A Chain of Evidence,” by Carolyn Wells. An original and mystifying 
detective story. —September Lippincott's. 

6. The Whited Sepulchre. by Will Levington Comfort. A remarkably vivid 
and dramatic romance of Martinique and Mont Pelee.—October 
Lippincott’s. 

The Plague of a Heart.“ by Helen Milecete. A clever novel of love and 
social intrigue. November Lippincott's. 

The Career,” by Kathryn Jarboe. A fascinating, high-grade love story.— 

December Lippincott's. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR TO-DAY 


and we will mail you at once the copies of Lippincott’s Magazine 
already issued containing these eight remarkable novels and send the 
other numbers as rapidly as issued. 


. BESIDES THESE EIGHT COMPLETE NOVELS 


LIPPINCOTT'S contains in the foregoing eight numbers of 1907 over 
50 short stories, nearly 50 interesting articles, and over 150 pages of 
fresh American humor — no continued stories, every issue complete. 


nex SIGN HERE a 


Lippincott’s Magazine 
East Washington Square 


PHILADELPHIA 
Only 850 Sets 25c $2.50 
Now Remain | a Copy a Year Dollar Now 
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SAVE MONEY 


BY S A — 


SAVING TIME 


The business world of today demands that 
things be done quickly but it also demands 
that they be done well. The man or the 
concern which cannot be speedy and 
accurate will run behind or off the track. 
Quickly and well has a vastly different 
meaning today than it had afew years ago 
or even a few months ago. The power of 
yesterday is not the power of today. The 
methods of yesterday will notdotoday. The 
Business Man’s Magazine teaches 
the methods of today. Science revises 
its theories and its practice day by day ac- 
cording to the latest discoveries. e busi- 
ness man—the merchant—the manufacturer 
the foreman the clerk—who refuses to 
do the same will soon find himself so far to- 
ward the rear of the procession that he can't 
even hear the band. No matter what place 
you occupy in the business world—no mat- 
ter whether you are the greatest or the least 
in your business connection—let us ask you a 


question: Would it be worth your while—# 
you could afford it—to visit the best concerns 
in your line—to talk to the best men 
in u to observe the methods of others—to 
be privileged to select for your own all that 
was better in what you saw and heard? Of 
course it would. If it were not worth 
while it would not be practiced by those 
who can afford 5 ear You a 
our time in doing this in person 

he Business Man's Magazine will 
= it for yon oe b 

usiness, shop, office actory practice 
will be presented to you in its pages. Month 
by month you will be kept in touch. Month 
by month you will be kept from falling be- 
hind. To do it in person would cost you 
many hundreds of dollars. The Business 
Man's Magazine will do it for you at a 
cost of one dollar for awhole year. Jom 
our hundreds of thousands of readers and 
do it today. 


The BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE is published monthly. The cost is one 


dollar the year. 


Every month it gives you business plans and business methods 


which are worth a hundred times that sum. Every month it describes to you 
methods and systems which have been worked out at acost of thousands of dol- 
lars. And the cost to you each month is only eight and one-third cents. Send for 
a trial subscription—twenty cents in stamps—as an experiment. Or send one 


dollar for a full year and we will send 
and in additi 


The Business Man's 


Magazine each month 


tion—as an acknowledgment of your order our business reminder. 


which you will consider a good investment if you got nothing else. 


ONE DOLLAR THE YEAR | 


Trial—3 Months—for 20 Cents in Stamps 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE 


41 Fort Street West, DETROIT, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Life Insurance by Mail 


HE new movement in life insurance, as illustrated by the POSTAL 
LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANY in the conduct of its business, 
is attracting widespread attention. As is well known, the method 

employed by life insurance companies to procure new insurers has been 
through what is called field representatives, better known as local 
agents and general agents.” The BY MAIL METHOD eliminates 
all this agency expense. 

In the inception of the insurance business it was necessary, no 
doubt, that companies should maintain campaigns of education through 
agents in order to bring the principles of life insurance to the considera- 
tion of the public. Prejudices had to be overcome and life insurance 
theory needed to be explained. In these days, however, it can hardly 
be said that thoughtful people are ignorant of the benefits of life insur- 
ance, or are averse to it in any way, and there is little doubt that the 
annoying persistency of agents has deterred not a few would-be 
applicants from taking out policies. 


The POSTAL LIFE enables one to decide about his insurance in 
his own way, that is, voluntarily; it sends him direct by mail the policy 
for inspection and approval, and final acceptance. 


No extra risk is undertaken by the Company in following such a 
course; the policy does not go into force until the premium is paid 
and the Company has officially accepted the risk. All the approved and 
tested methods in ascertaining the value of risks are followed by the 
POSTAL LIFE in common with other companies. The agent, the 
attendant expense of the agency system, the high pressure methods 
employed by agency companies, are the features that are dispensed 
with by the POSTAL. Its theory, already demonstrated, is that in- 
surance secured by its non-agency method is more to be desired and 
more profitable. 


The POSTAL LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANY is the first insur- 
ance company to adopt the mail order idea in life insurance, and has 
already met with marked success. It will furnish you full personal 
information for the asking. Just state these two things: 1. Occupation. 
2. Exact date of birth. Mention The Philosopher and your name will 
be entered for a free subscription to The Postman,” a bright little 
business periodical. Address 


Postal Life Insurance Company, 525 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Mosquitoes Can’t Bite You 


IF YOU USE 


NOBITO 


A sweet-smelling, sanitary liquid preparation, readily absorbed by the skin. 
May be rubbed on the hands and face or used in the bath. It will keep 
miosquitoes and other insects away for hours after using. 


ONE TWENTY-FIVE CENT BOTTLE LASTS A SEASON 


Send coin or stamps at our risk. Money refunded if not wholly satisfactory. 


THE NOBITO COMPANY 
522 Walter Avenue — BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


You Can Make Money 


We want a few private students to start in professional business. 
Send $1.00 and we will send you our monthly, Human 
Culture, for one year and either one of the premiums below, 
together with our proposition: "How to Cure Drunkenness“ 
"How to Cure Bashfulness and Lack of Self-Confidence"— Dr. 
Rocine’s Diet Guide," teaching you how to eat for health 
"How to Make More Money," "Business Philosopher," a 
valuable monthly. 


DR. V. G. Rocine, Human Science School, 
130 Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Be Careful 


"S NAA BLAIRS NOSAK SELF FILLING PATD creo dais pew car 


when buying Fountain Pens or you will get old muzzle loaders, 
(the kind you open and squirt ink im to fill.) Get the Pen 
that fills by the suction of the Pen Cap without opening. 
THERE IS ONLY ONE. It is BLAIR’S NOSAK SELF-FILLING, 
all others have a decaying Rubber Sack or inside mechanism. The NOSAK 
holds 76 drops of ink. The others hold only 15 to 25. It has the Ink Safe- 
Guard which prevents ink 1 on the finger part. The Split feed insures 
a steady flow of ink. The Adjustable Cap Clip prevents rolling or loss of the pen. 


Prices: No. of gold Pen 1-$2.00; 2-$2. 50; 3-$3.00; 4-84.00, 5-$5.00. 
Muzzle loaders at half Foregoing prices to close out. 


BLAIR’S FOUNTAIN PEN CO. Established 
Inventors and Makers, - Suite 175, 6 John St., N. v. 


A YEAR IN THE 
REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and Insurance 
Business and appoint you SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE of the oldest 
and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company in America. 
Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without any investment 
of capital, Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our system you can 
make money in a few weeks without interfering with your present occupation. 

Our co-operative department will give you more choice, salable property to 
handle than any other institution in the world. A thorough Commercial Law 
Course Free to each representative. Write for free 62-page book. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 829 Reaper Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The original real estate school—no connection with any concern of similar name 
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COMPLETE IN EIGHT VOLUMES. SIZE 8 X 5% INCHES. 
Over 4100 double-column pages. Hundreds of Illustrations. Extra Cloth Binding 
Beautiful Full Gilt Backs. Weight, 16 Pounds. Packed in Wooden Case. 


THE NEW AND COMPLETE 
Universal setf-rronouncing Encyclopedia 


Edited by 
CHARLES ANNANDALE, A.M., LL.D. 
Librarian British Museum, 
A. R. SPOFFORD. FRANCIS T. FUREY. A.M. 
Former Librarian of Congress. Professor in History and 
WALTER HARTE BLUMENTHAL, B.S.E. 
Literary Critic and Author. 
ISAAC THORN JOHNSON, A.M.. and Other Eminent Specialists. 


Contains Nearly Double the Number of Articles Found 
in Large and More Ambitious Encyclopedias 


Although universal in scope this encyclopedia does not contain a single 
padded article. Nothing that should be found in an encyclopedia is omitted. 
Being edited by encyclopedic authorities of the Old and New Worlds, insures 
its absolute reliability. It gives the latest information on all subjects, includ- 
ing the statistics for the United States by the latest census. 


Subjects of To-day and of Immediate Importance 


ure given a foremost place, Your ld 157 clopedia may be good in ancient history 
but this is the ONLY ENCYCLO up-to-date and modern in every respect. 
not a reprint, which gives dates at facta of the RUSSIAN-JAPAN WAR, THE NEW 
CANADIAN PROVINCES: N THE NORTH-WEST, THE PANAMA CANAL ROUTE. 
THE NEW KING OF NORWAY, THE GREAT MEN OF TO-DAY, THE LATEST 
DISCOVERIES OF SCIENCE, THE TRIUMPHS OF MODERN ENGINEERING 
AND MANUFACTURES, MODERN BANKING AND INSURANCE, LABOR PROB- 
LEMS, RAILROADS GOVERNMENT and the information not recorded elsewhere. 


FOR OUR GREAT SPECIAL OFFER SHE OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 
For Home, School, Office and Library 


The Universal Encyclopedia fills the need for an up-to-date, well-aigested exhaust- 
ive, condensed work. It has been especially planned and completed to answer quickly 
the ten thousand questions which arise in Home, Business, School, and College. 
Written in simple language it requires no dictionary or learned interpretation to ex- 
plain its meaning or further book of reference to satisfy the ordinary reader. Parents 
find it a ready relief from the perplexities of the study hour. 


It tells about all the Great Men and Women in every Field of Activity of Ancient 
and Modern Times, all the Great Nations of the past, their Rise and Decline all the 
Great Nations of To-Day, their History and Achievements, all the Great Authors and 
their Productions, all the Great Inventors and their Inventions, all the Great Warriors 
of Land and Sea, all the Great Wars in the World's History, all the great Subieste 
in Science, Art, History, Philosophy, Biography, Geography, Mathematics, Law, 
Chemistry, Medicine, Mechanics, and scores of other subjects, are treated simply, 
thoroughly and concisely. 


The correct pronunciation of all obscure words, the variety of subjects explained 
and the simplicity of the explanations, the convenient size of the volumes, the cleas 
print, and beautiful bindings, the within the reach of all“ price, all tend to make it 
THE GREATEST PUBLICATION OF THE CENTURY. 

The Universal Encyclopedia comprises eight volumes, 8 x 5% inches in size; 
over four thousand double-column pages, FULLY ILLUSTRATED, and is printed on extra 
quality of book paper. 


OUR GREAT SPECIAL OFFER 


THE UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OUR 
Eight Volumes. Express Charges Prepaid. | S P E C IAL 


One Year. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, 1022 The Republic, Chicago 
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EXTRA SPECIAL! 


THE PHILISTINE Magazine one year 
- LITTLE JOURNEYS one year—i907 
One DE LUXE ROYCROFT BOOK 


Two Dollars for All! * est Fa n soon 


SEND us your subscription within two weeks after you receive this offer and we will 

present you, Gratis, a leather bound, silk-lined, De Luxe Roycroft book. This vol- 
ume is printed on hand-made paper, from a new font of type, in two colors. The 
initials, title page and ornaments were specially designed by our own artists. As an 
example of fine bookmaking it will appeal to the bibliophile as one of the best books 


ever made in America. 
Take your choice, one of these beautiful books with every subscription 


for the Philistine Magazine and Little Journeys: 
The Man of Sorrows . Elbert Hubbard The Ballad of Reading Goal Oscar Wilde 


Rip Van Winkle. Washington Irving Nature Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Thomas Jefferson . Lentz and Hubbard Self-Reliance . Ralph Waldo Emerson 
The Rubaiyat..... Omar Khayyam | ove, Life and Work . Elbert Hubbard 
Respectability . . . . . Elbert Hubbard Justinian & Theodora. 

A Dog of Flanders. Ouida Elbert & Alice Hubbard 


The Law of Love WilliamMarionReedy Crimes Against Criminals Robt. G. Ingersoll 


ELBERT HUBBARD'’S Little Journeys are now used as text-books 
in many schools. They contain a wealth of historical information with- 
out encyclopedic dryness. The series of Nineteen Hundred Seven will 
be to the homes of Great Reformers. Subjects as follows, with 
frontispiece portrait: 


OHN WESLEY THOMAS PAINE WYCLIF 
ENRY GEORGE OHN KNOX OLIVER CROMWELL 
GARIBALDI OHN BRIGHT ANN HUTCHINSON 
RICHARD COBDEN RADLAUGH J. J. ROUSSEAU 
Address 


The Philistine, Bast Aurora, N. Y. 


When you send your order mention The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Remit by draft or Post Office order—it is unsafe to send currency by mail unless 
letter is registered. 
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An Enterprise 


By Francis Cooper 


= A Practical Book Describing Clearly and 
| -~ Plainly the Methods of Securing 
| Money for Enterprises 


CONTENTS: Volume Z- Part 1. Methods and re- 
1 of successful financing. Part 2. How and when 
‘to investigate an enterprise. Part 3. How to hold and 
protect an enterprise, including a discussion of patents, 
trade marks, secret processes, etc. Part 4. Capitalization ; 
principles and practice, with examples. 


CONTENTS: Volume II— Part 5. How to prepare 
a a prospectus and present an enterprise, (1) personally, (2) 
by letter, (3) by circulars, (4) by general advertising. 
Part 6. Special features of promotion; trust funds, guar- 
~ anteed stock and bonds; underwriting; commissions ; 
promoters; use of corporate form, etc., etc. 


5 The work is the only first-class publication of the Kind, 
Contains no advertising, and is practical, suggestive and 
valuable. 


543 pages, 53/4 x d, Two Volumes 
Buckram Binding, prepaid price, $4.00 


The SCIENCE PRESS, 1030 Republic Bldg., Chicago | 
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Man Controls Absolutely 
His Own Atmosphere 


Wanted~Competent Office Salesmen at 


I am receiving daily calls from great business houses 
for correspondents whom I have trained. But I have 
none competent to fill these highly paid positions. — 


To meet this need I have hy ade an entirely new 
course of study, which I shall ca 


Complete Training Course in Office Salesmanship — 3 


These lessons will all be given personally by me. E * 


The number of students to be enrolled will be 
limited to fifty. Others must wait their turn. 

I will accept no other work than that of teaching 
these men. 

The course will consist of twenty lessons, extending 
over six months—twenty good strong weekly lessons 
with one week’s intermission each month, 

As the lessons will be strictly private and personal, 
they will be largely confined to asingle business chosen 
by the student, and special attention will be paid to 
courses of training for executives or officers of large 
concerns upon their particular business. 

For business houses this will mean the instalment ~— 
of the best possible office selling system, and a weekly 
criticism upon all their important advertising, corre- 
spondence and printing. 

Exhaustive attention will be given to 

1. Advertisement Writing; 

2. Correspondence and follow-up systems; 

3. Printing; and in every lesson to business 
English, human nature, and the fine arts and devices of 
office salesmanship. 

A printed outline of the course will be sent upon 


application. f TAA 
SHERWIN COO! 
1411 Security Building CHICAGO $ 
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Two Right-of-Way Books 
Brains in Business 


There's one system you can not buy (nor gain by eating, 
nerve medicines or novels). That with Brains in the 
office of your head. Why Imagine you think? 

Why be Delinquent ? Why sink into dead- 
wood? Brains make the man. Have 


Brains and ideas— 
Brain ammunition — Brains in salesmanship 


Learn how to wake, train and brighten brains scientifically— not rake“ 
them. Capitalize your Mind, Memory, Will. Learn how to place them on 
the best paying business basis. Be a dynamo with e wires. Get 


Erbes’ Brain Book 


It ends the blind use of mind, solving mysteries by hard mother earth, 
flesh and blood facts in plain English. Based on Erbes’ new muscular law 
of brain and mind Development — unit by unit. In a few weeks yous can be 
master of things and life — yous can know men at sight and lead them your 
way. $97.80 mailed. Write today. 


Gain the might and right which comes from knowing. 


Erbes’ Word Book 


UNWRITTEN MEANINGS OF WORDS 


Greater than perfunctory dictionaries, grammars and books of synonyms. Has given a 
fresh world impulse. By its now Self-Help law all sound and word values are instantly 
determined without the aid of reference books. It simplifies 


Business English, Choice of Synonyms, Learning Languages 


Shows why and how to choose words for sense or paychio effects to a breath — 
comes little short of mind reading in guarding one's self against the often mischievous 
influences of words. Know accurately what words and sentences drive to the mark, then 
you have the King’s keys’’ to knowledge, magnetic self-expression, and to business or 
professional success anywhere. $2.00 mailed. Send foday.. Get the real life pulse. 


One right word one time means the return of the price 


Promethean Pub. Co., Hood and Evanston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Value Extraordinary! A Wonderful Offer! 


An Inspiring Magazine—The Business Philosopher ) Both 
A Really Beautiful Book—Great Authors in Leather | 51. 


On another page you will read of Sherwin Cody's inspiring and help- 
ful introductions to Twelve Great Friends, and the most delightful work 
of standard authors which every man, woman, and child ought to carry 
with him wherever he goes, to have always at hand the magic solace 
of the literary embodiment of men you can love and admire. 

We have had a few sets of Mr. Cody’s twelve great authors bound up 
in exquisitely beautiful full leather, in the true Roycroft style made 
famous by Elbert Hubbard of East Aurora, N. Y.—a soft rich seal 
brown, limp cover, gilt tops and gold back title, for the men, and a 
warm exquisite rose color forthe ladies—something you'll be proud of 
as long as you live—just the present for your best beloved friend. 
Choice of any one of these books in this exclusive special binding, 
similar to that of the Roycroft $2 books, though the size is small enough 
for daily companionship, and The Business Philosopher one year, both 
for $1. 


1. How to Read and What to Read, by Sherwin Cody: 


2. Shakspere—Portrait, Life, and an Evening with Romeo and 
Juliet, Merchant of Venice, and Hamlet: 


8. Burns—Portrait, Life, Love Songs, and other famous songs and 
longer poems (everything of Burns you would care to have in your 
private library); 


4. Lamb—Portrait, Life, and Essays of Elia (all you would care to 
read twice): 


5. Irving—Portrait, Life, Rip Van Winkle, Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
Mutability of Literature, Westminster Abbey (all complete); 


6. Scott—Portrait, Life, Two Hours with Ivanhoe (a complete and 
thrilling story you can read in an evening—regular volume would 
require a week); 


7. Dickens—Portrait, Life, Two Hours with Pickwick (the stories of 
the 19755 of promise suit of Bardell vs. Pickwick and Sam Weller 
complete); 


8. Thackeray—Portrait, Life, Two Hours with Vanity Fair (the 
complete story of Becky Sharpe for an evening’s reading): 


9. Hawthorne—Portrait, Life, and Best Short Stories, including 
the Great Stone Face, Gray Champion, Great Carbuncle, Howe's Mas- 
querade, and Drowne’s Wooden Image (complete); 
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10. Tennyson—Portrait, Life, and all his greatest, sweetest lyrics 
(complete); 

11. Longfellow—Portrait, Life, and all his melodious shorter poems 
complete; 


12. Lincoln—Portrait, latest up-to-date Life, Speeches, Letters, 
and Anecdotes (those famous funny stories he used to tell, now so hard 


to find). 
Twelve Best Books for Father, Mother, Children. 


Mr. E. D. Gibbs, formerly advertising manager for the National Cash 
Register, says of the Nutshell Library: That is the best $10 worth of 
books I ever bought. I have read them, my wife has read them and is 
simply infatuated with them, and my children have read them with de- 
light. That introductory volume alone is worth $10. It has given me a 
new point of view, and the introductions to each volume have led me to 
read and enjoy authors I never cared for before.“ 

Miss Ethel Fairmont Snyder: I take the liberty of addressing you 
personally to say that I am greatly pleased with the Nutshell Library. 
It is so concise, yet contains such an inexhaustible amount of data and 
literature that would take one several years to obtain in a general way.“ 
Sheldon University Press, Libertyville Illinois. 


Please send me for the $1 enclosed The Business Philos- 


opher for one year from es and the 


volume on in Sherwin C ody’s Nutshell 


‘Library of Great Authors, in special full leather de luxe 


binding, color preferred... . course 
I expect you to give me double my money s worth or refund 
the dollar. In the brotherhood of life, 


/VJu icy Sih eee BA Miah at pe Pele Panton 


A dollar bill in an envelope TODAY is worth tuo in a 
money-order or bank draft tomorrow. We have every 
faith in Uncle Sam. Nobody locks his door out here. 


SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Libertyville, Illinois, 
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*HUMBUG MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED” 
AND ADDRESS ON DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


To introduce a series of valuable 

educational works, the above 

will be sent to all applicants 
JAMES P 


Room 602 14 Park Place, New York. 


„ A YEAR IN THE 
REAL ESTALE BUSINESS 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and Insurance 
Business and appoint you SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE of the oldest 
and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company in America. 
Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without any investment 
of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our system you can 
make money in a few weeks without interfering with your present occupation. 

Our co-operative department will give you more choice, salable property to 
handle than any other institution in the world. A thorough Commercial Law 
Course Free to each representative. Write for free 62-page book. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 735 Reaper Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The original real estate school—no connection with any concern of similar name 


BRAIN POWER 


is largely a matter of cultivation. So says Prof. Elmer Gates, of the 
Smithsonian Institute, in his book. The Mind and the Brain.“ 

This book tells about:— 

Mind Building, or the art of Psychurgy. Howto use the mind 
systematically in original thinking. 

The author's wonderful scientific discoveries regarding the effect of 
the mind and emotions upon the body. 

How orderly thinking develops new brain cells and greater 
power. 

Printed on fine antique paper, 56 pages. Price only 25 cents. 


Address 
WILLIAM E. TOWNE, Dept. B. P., Holyoke, Mass. 
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You Can Make Money 


We want a few private students to start in professional business. 
Send $1.00 and we will send you our monthly, Human 
Culture, for one year and either one of the premiums below, 
together with our proposition: "How to Cure Drunkenness"— 
"How to Cure Bashfulness and Lack of Self-Confidence"— Dr. 
Rocine’s Diet Guide," teaching you how to eat for health 
"How to Make More Money," "Business Philosopher," a 
valuable monthly. : 


DR. V. G. Rocine, Human Science School, 
130 Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Salesmen Wanted | 


FEW capable men of | 
high moral standing | 


are needed to represent | 5 S you overcome self, 


a Chicago institution of the 
highest class. Liberal arrange- 
ments will be made. Finan- 
cial possibilities excellent. A 8 
man's earnings would be lim- ! all adverse conditions, 
ited only by his own endea- 
vors. Work pleasant and up- 


lifting. NONE BUT SHEL- 


you will overcome 


and every difficulty will 


DON PUPILS NEED APPLY. fall before you. 
In writing give age, experience, 
ences. Address, 


A. H. SMITH 
Lock Drawer 712, CHICAGO 


present occupation and refer- James Allen. 
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Your Business Demands 


that your finances and accounts be honestly and accurately man- 
aged. Stop! Consider! Are you positive such is now the case? 
Do you possess sufficient technical knowledge to make sure by a per- 
sonal audit or investigation? Dicksee’s Auditing (American Edition) 
is the only book published which tells you how to conduct such an 
audit. 

Dicksee’s Auditing is not only indispensable to you, but by its 
means your bookkeeper and clerk can increase their efficiency and 
earning power. Also to the Accountant and Accountancy student, 
telling as it does, how to conduct audits, its value is incalculable. 

Every man who reads Dicksee’s Auditing will find THE JOURNAL 
OF ACCOUNTANCY also essential. 

THE JOURNAL OF ACCOUNTANCY is owned and supported by 
the leading Public Accountants of the United States. It alone is able 
to give you their solutions of the intricate business problems of the day. 
It is filled—not with fiction but with authoritative contributions from 
men who know. 

Its readers are men noted for their ability to apply economic 
methods to business, and those business men who believe in increas- 
ing profit through scientific business methods. 

Dicksee’s Auditing for $5.00. THE JOURNAL sells for 25 cents a 
copy—$3.00 a year. 

But for $6.50 we will send you on approval the standard work on 
Auditing—Dicksee’s, and the highest grade and highest priced business 
magazine, THE JOURNAL OF ACCOUNTANCY for one year. Isn't 
this or one of the following offers most tempting? 

For 4 new yearly subscriptions ($12.00) to the JOURNAL OF AC- 
COUNTANCY a copy of Dicksee’s Auditing will be sent free. 

For three new yearly subscriptions ($9.00) to the JOURNAL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY a copy of Dicksee’s Auditing will be sent for $1.25 
additional. i 

For 2 new yearly subscriptions ($6.00) to THE JOURNAL OF AC- 
COUNTANCY acopy of Dicksee’s Auditing will be sent for $2.50 
additional. 

Which do you accept? 


The Journal of Accountancy, 


N. V. University Building, 
36 Waverly Pl., New York. 


We can supply you with any business book. New book list is free. 
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A Stuffed Club 


Teaches health through right living with fads, 
fallacies and cults eliminated. 


»The marvel to me is that you do not have 


a million subscribers. — Elbert Hubbard. 


J0c per copy $1.00 per year. 


The Stuffed Club, Denver. Colo. 
PROMPT SERVICE 


Press Glipping Most Comprehensive, Complete arid 


Thorough in America 


Entire Press:Covered by One Service for One Cost SUPPLIES Items of News and 
if it’s Comment,on any subject, 
International whether Commercial, Per- 
Service sonal, Social, Technical, 
Scientific or Political. 

FURNISHES Advance Infor- 
mation on Proposed Build- 
ings, Construction, and all 
kinds of new enterprises 
and businesses. 

RENDERS red hot Trade 
News Service; special to 
you—just what you want— 
all there is of it—and fresh 
„every day, and costs but 20 

to 50 cents a day. 


e booklet tells how it’s done and why it's 2 7 sent free on request. 


Address International Press Clipping Bureau 
1622 Boyce Building Chicago 
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Are You Ambitious 
To Earn More Money? 


Then fit yourself to be worth more—make yourself a bet- 
ter business man. 


Are you willing to spend one hour a day for six months 
to double your earning capacity for a lifetime? 


Thousands of men have done exactly this. 


You can do it, too, whether you are earning $500 a 
year, or $5,000 a year. 


The Sheldon School has enabled over 25,000 men to increase their 
earning capacity from 10% to 100% and more, by teaching them to be 
better salesmen and better business men. 

The Sheldon School is a correspondence school. You keep right on 
earning money in your regular business while you take the Sheldon 
Course. 

The Sheldon Course is just as valuable, just as useful and just as 
important to the head of the house as to the man on the road. 

It is equally valuable to the bookkeeper, the stenographer or to the 
correspondent, because back of every kind of business is the principle 
of selling—and the man who is master of salesmanship is better fitted 
to discharge any of the duties of business life. 


Let us send you the 
book entitled The | The Sheldon School, 
Science of Successful 1143 Republic Bidg., Chicago. 
Salesm Ans hip.“ It Please send me at your expense the booklet men- 
tells exactly how tioned in this advertisement. I am interested specially 
The Sheldon School in the subjects 1 have checked below. 
teaches the principles Salesmanship Self Development 
of salesmanship py Ad Writing System and Costs 


correspondence. It is 
worth any man’s read- 
ing, whether he wants 
to take the course or 
not. It is free for the 
asking. l 


.... Business Logic . Self Education 
Business Psychology . . - Science of Retail 
Promotion 


The Sheldon School, 
1143 Republic Building, Chicago, III. 


The Business P hilosopher 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF 


BUSINESS AND THE EFFORT TO HELP MEN AND WOMEN TO INCREASE 
THEIR A+R+E+A DEVELOPMENT—THEIR ABILITY, RELIABILITY, 
ENDURANCE AND ACTION—THE FOUR ESSENTIALS OF TRUE SUCCESS 


MAKE THE MAN RIGHT AND His Work WILL TAKE CARE OF ITSELF 


PLATFORM: 
I Will Increase My A+R-+-E+A 


Editor—A. F. SHELDON 
Vol. III OCTOBER, 1907 No. 10 


Sheldon University Press 


The Science Press has changed its name and its home. 
In the future it will be known as the Sheldon University 
Press, andits home for the present will be Libertyville, near 
which I have purchased about six hundred acres of rich 
farming land, lake, forest, ravines and meadows to endow 
the Sheldon University. This land, the future home of 
these enterprises, is two and one half miles west of 
Libertyville on the Wisconsin Central Railroad, at the 
beautiful little town of Rockefeller. It will be some time 
before the work of the University can be properly or- 
ganized, but I am devoting my thought and life to it, 
and speak of it-as my great ideal.“ In the meantime the 
Sheldon University Press, as publisher of the Business 
Philosopher and of the books that will best represent the 
Sheldon University, will lay a broad foundation for the 
University work in the hearts of every AREA enthusiast. 

We ask your hearty support and patronage. Our busi- 
ness path is not one bordered with primroses. Success for 
the Sheldon University idea will require the hardest kind 
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of work on the part of all of us, and we want to count 
every one of the readers of The Philosopher among the 
workers. 

What can you do? 

Why, we have good books. Our income is now derived 
wholly from the sale of them, from subscriptions to the 
magazines and from our advertising pages. We earnestly 
ask you to recommend these good books to your friends. 


God of the Open Air 


Thou who hast made Thy dwelling fair 
With flowers beneath, above with starry lights, 
And set thine altars everywhere— 
On mountain heights, 
In woodlands dim with many a dream, 
In valleys bright with springs, 
And on the curving capes of every stream. 
Thou who hast taken to Thyself the wings 
Of morning, to abide 
Upon the secret places of the sea, 
And on far islands, where the tide 
Visits the beauty of untrodden shores, 
Waiting for worshippers to come to Thee 
In Thy great out-of-doors! 
To Thee I turn, to Thee I make my prayer, 


God of the open air. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


EVERY man takes care that his neighbor does not cheat 
him. But a day comes when he begins to care that he 
does not cheat his neighbor. Then all goes well; he has 
changed his market-cart into a chariot of the sun.—Em- 
ERSON. 
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Libertyville 
The Present Home of the Sheldon University 
Press. 


Picture to yourself a rich farming town by the side of a 
little river, great farms stretching away on every side over 
rolling hills, thickly studded with splendid trees. Here we 
find a virgin forest, with oak trees thirteen feet around, 
and beside it a cornfield of thirty or forty acres in one 


piece. On the hill is a barn large enough to hold an ex- 
position in, with its round silo at one corner, its cow sheds, 
its haystacks, and in front a fine, simple house surrounded 
by fruit trees and a nicely trimmed lawn. And down by 
the river, among the underbrush, is an old-fashioned house 
where a Chicago lawyer of former time now leads the 
simple life in real earnest, and: a hermit life, too, since his 
friends are all dead. Suchare the typical elements of this 
country town. 


The town itself has some two thousand inhabitants, and 
is the oldest settlement in the county. There is a wonder- 
ful medicinal sulphur spring here, and in former times it 
was the Mecca of the Indian tribes from many, many miles 
around, who came here to hold their pow-wows and drink 
of the waters. Hundreds of Indian arrowheads, stone 
knives, and other implements have been plowed up here to 
prove that years ago thousands of savages came and went. 
It is probable that in this valley they raised their finest 
maize. The success of the Sheldon University Idea will in 
years to come make this the Mecca of palefaces from all 
over the world, seeking the healing living waters of a true 
education. If we work for it, realization will un- 
doubtedly be the reward of this dream. 
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The first white settler was an Englishman named Var- 
din, who, in 1837, when Chicago was little more than a 
military post, built his home on the edge of a beautiful 
grove of trees. The place wasicalled{Vardin’s Grove. 

The new settlement was at the center of a region of un- 
usually rich soil. Five to ten miles in any direction brings 
one upon clay loam of inferior fertility. It was on this ac- 
count that the site was occupied some time before the 
larger cities of Waukegan, Lake Forest, and Highland 
Park on the shore of Lake Michigan tothe East. Daniel 
Webster, the great American orator and statesman, bought 
a farm here, evidently attracted by the beauty of the spot 
and richness of the soil. Mr. Vardin soon had neighbors, 
and the following year the first ‘‘liberty pole’’ or flagstaff 
was erected here, and the name of the place was changed 
to Independence Grove. But as there was another Inde 
pendence in the state, the name Libertyville was adopted 
within a very short time, and Libertyville, which had 
the first minister, the first lawyer, and the first doctor of 
the county, became the county seat. Subsequently the 
county offices were removed to the more populous Wauke- 
gan, now a city of ten thousand inhabitants. 

The main street of Libertyville is Milwaukee Avenue. It 
is an extension of Milwaukee Avenue in Chicago, both 
being part of the old road cut through in early days from 
Chicago to Milwaukee. Just to the east is the still older 
road, cut through from Chicago to the military post at 
Green Bay, along which the mail was carried on foot. 


Now the main line of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway runs three miles to the east with a station at 
Rondout. The Madison and Janesville Division branches 
off to pass through the northern part of Libertyville. Two 
miles to the west is the Wisconsin Central, with a station 
called Rockefeller, close to which the Sheldon University 
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lands are located. (In a later number we shall give a ful- 
ler description of these lands and of the beautiful little 
town of Rockefeller, where there is a hotel serving dantier 
meals than will be found anywhere else in northern Illi- 
nois). 

There is also an electric railway running from Rockefeller 
east through Libertyville to Lake Bluff, where it connects 
with the electric line between Chicago, Waukegan and Mil- 
waukee, and with the Milwaukee division of the Chicago 
and North-Western Railway, which has one of the finest 
train servicesin the West. Through Libertyville also passes 
the so-called ‘‘outer belt’’ railroad, which gives direct 
freight connection with every line of railroad running out 
of Chicago, north, south, east or west. 

The Sheldon University Press occupies the upper floor 
of a comfortable two-story brick block in the center of the 
town. Almost opposite is a large square, with beautiful 
lawn laid out with trees, shrubs and flowers — a delight- 
fully-kept garden spot hiding an old-fashioned residence, 
now the home of a Mrs. Cook, who promises the place to 
the village as the site of a library. 

Libertyville has four churches, two banks, a good news- 
paper and several manufactories, of which the best known 
perhaps are those of the National Macaroni Company and 
the American Wire Fence Company. 


But its beauty has attracted many wealthy Chicago 
people who love an ideal farm life. Inthe southeast cor- 
ner of the township J. Ogden Armour is building a splendid 
country residence and laying out an ‘‘estate’’ that proba- 
bly will cost millions. Nearer the village J. H. Hiland, Vice- 
president of the St. Paul Railroad, is putting up a beauti- 
ful residence on his farm, and Mr. Keeley, the Traffic 
Manager, has just bought a place. J. Medill Patterson, the 
socialistic young newspaper editor and politician who, 
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when he revolted from his position on the Chicago Tribune, 
was made commissioner of public works of Chicago by 
Mayor Dunne, has a farm here, and so has John R. 
Thompson, the well known Chicago restaurant man, 
Ernest Hecht, the wholesale tobacco dealer, and R. B. 
Swift a cousin of the packer’s family. Just to the south, 
in the so-called Skokie Valley, which extends north into 
the township of Libertyville and takes in the Armour estate 
are the magnificent estates of several Chicago millionaires, 
of which that of the Swift family is the best known. The 
Grattan stock farm, owned by F. E. Marsh, a Chicago 
business man, is famous for its fine horses. 

Once a year Libertyville has a county fair that is famous 
throughout northern Illinois. As many as twelve thou- 
sand people have entered the gates on one day, and 
nowhere could one find a more splendid display of the 
products of the country, both the fruit of the earth and 
the fat and well favored kine that constitute an important 
part of the farmer’s wealth. 


Libertyville has got its riches from the soil. Sun and 
wind have tanned the cheeks of its children. Pure air 
and clear water, given full effect by the exercise and deep 
breathing of hill climbing and forest rambles, have vital- 
ized their blood and brightened their eyes. A week here 
will put heart and vigor into the most depressed and weak- 
kneed city man or woman. Right-thinking, and earnest 
endeavor can feed only on the ozone-loaded air, abso- 
lutely pure and naturally stimulating water and the 
simple country diet of an ideal place like Libertyville. 
We hope to make every number of the The Business 
Philosopher carry a whiff of this breath of Nature 
herself into the hearts and the souls of thousands from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Panama to Alaska, and 
even to the recesses of Europe, Asia and Africa. 
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My Forest 


Written by C. C. Copeland, former Chicago lawyer and 
politician, who says he is the only really rich man Chi- 
cago has produced, because he made a hundred 
thousand dollars before he was twenty-eight and got 
enougk. He now leads the simple life in good earnest 
in a primitive home on the edge of his still virgin forest 
in Libertyville, drinking the ‘‘ vital water’’ from his own 
spring (the sulphur spring of the Indians), and showing 
the result at sixty-eight in his clear, glowing skin, bright 
eye, and vigorous step, though his old cronies, among 
whom was especially John P. Altgeld, are now dead. 

Do you like in Midsummer to get deep into a dark 
primeval forest where cool ferns grow beside moss-cov- 
ered logs that were acorns a thousand years ago; where 
cathedral arches such as druids used to worship under are 
formed by tall interlacing oaks; where the raccoon has 
for centuries inhabited the hollow limbs and trunks of 
trees, up and down the sides of which his road is plainly 
visible; where the squirrel is seen teaching his half-grown 
family to gather roots and berries and tenderest sprouts 
for food and to run and jump from tree to tree on waving 
branches, and the busy bee to carry honey to the well- 
selected storehouse some freak of nature has pre- 
pared for her, where the many-colored birds retire to 
build their nest in seclusion and, awed by the solemn 
presence, sing only in subdued tones; where the partridge 
has drummed and his mate has reared her young since the 
waters subsided; where the woodcock finds her summer 
home; where the plaintive notes of the whippoorwill are 
heard of evenings in July; where the great owl gives forth 
his hoo-hoo and scolds away inhis wierd language to warn 
his mate and little ones when danger is nigh; where all is 
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still, grand and awe-inspiring; where man forgets himself 
and all his cares, and looks through Nature up to Nature's 
God?“ 

The author's own answer to this hypothetical question 
was a cordial invitation to the friend to whom he sent the 
printed slip to come and spend a week under his hospitable 
roof at Forestspringfarm. 


Influence 


Influence is the greatest of all human gifts, and we all 
have it in some measure. There are some to whom we are 
something, if not everything. There are some who are 
grappled to us with hoops of steel. There are some over 
whom we have ascendency, or at least to whom we have 
access, who have opened the gates of the City of Mansoul 
to us; some, we can sway with a word, a touch, a look. It 
must always be a solemn thing for a man to ask what he 
has done with this dread power of influence. For what 
has our friend to be indebted to us—for good or for evil? 
Have we put on his armor, and sent him out with courage 
and strength to the battle? Or have we dragged him down 
from the heights to which he once aspired? We are face to 
face here with the tragic possibilities of human intércourse. 
In all friendship we open the gates of the city, and those 
who have entered must be either allies in the fight, or 
treacherous foes. Hugh Black. 


ALL wisdom lies centered within. A man cannot gain 
his deeper experiences from without, but in his individual 
self lies all truth.—ELLEN FOULDS. 
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Heart, Head, and Hand Philosophy 
By The Editor. 


AN ANCIENT A+R+E+A MASTERPIECE.—Louis Cornaro, 
born in 1464, who attained Health, Long Life, Money, 
and Honor through Development of Ability, Reliability, 
Endurance and Action. 


Philosophy, the real thing, is an eternal entity; does not 
fluctuate with the seasons or even change throughout the 
ages. It may be lost to view and even forgotten, or it may 
shine for sons undiscovered by man; but it is ever there 
clear as the sun, and ready to shed its life-giving light 
whenever man is ready to sweep away the clouds of ignor- 
ance, come out of his narrow burrow of prejudice and fear 
and let the truth shine upon him. | 

The philosophy of success through the development of 
Ability, Reliability, Endurance, and Action, is as old and 
as ever youthful as God—Who is Truth; and just in so far 
as men, in any age, have caught its gleams and let their 
lustre light up their lives, in that measure have they at- 
tained and preserved Health, Long Life, Money and 
Honor—the four factors of Success. 

A delightfully-complete example of this is found in the 
worthy person of Louis Cornaro, who was born in the city 
of Venice, Italy, in 1464, and died in his palace in Padua, 
near his native city, in 1567, at the advanced age, there- 
fore, of one hundred and three years. 

His biographer tells us that ‘‘although a direct 
descendant of the illustrious family of Cornaro, yet, de- 
frauded in some way through the dishonest intrigues of 
some of his relatives—we are but imperfectly acquainted 
with the circumstances—he was deprived of the honors and 
privileges attached to his noble birth, and excluded from 
all public employment in the State. A man of great per- 
sonal and family pride, he felt very keenly the humiliation 
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of this treatment, and, as a consequence, he withdrew from 
his native place and made the city of Padua his home for 
the remainder of his life, save for the brief season of sum- 
mer retirement to his country seats. 

‘Yet that, which, at the time must have seemed to him 
a great misfortune, proved eventually a blessing, and 
doubtless, during the long course of his remarkable career, 
Cornaro’s philosophic mind often reverted with thankful- 
ness to those very indignities, but for which, perhaps, he 
would never have received the chief incentive of his life; 
for may we not believe it was because of them that he re- 
solved to found for himself a more honorable name—one 
that should rest upon a sounder and more worthy basis 
than mere family pride.’’ 

Here we have, at the very beginning of Cornaro’s suc- 
cess-building career, the choice of a ‘‘practicable and 
legitimate ideal.“ We shall see how he attained and pre- 
served this ideal. 

First of all, we are told, he saw that to accomplish his 
purpose, he must give his constant, diligent, and most in- 
telligent attention to the development of perfect health, 
which, up to the time in question—i.e., when he was about 
forty years of age—he had never enjoyed. 

There you have it. He realized the essential nature of 
endurance in his campaign for individual success. 

He went at it. He changed his whole manner of life. 
He had been self-indulgent in eating and drinking, chol- 
eric in disposition and temper. ‘‘ Possessed of that deter- 
mined courage and resolution, which on a closer acquaint- 
ance we shall recognize and admire as his chief trait, he 
changed his manner of life so completely that, in a very 
brief time, his diseases disappeared, giving place to a rug- 
ged health and severity of mind hitherto unknown to him. 
In a word, from a despairing and almost hopeless invalid, 
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unfit for either work or enjoyment, he became not only a 
man of perfect health, singularly active and happy, but 
also such an example of complete self-restraint as to be 
the wonder and admiration of all who knew him, earning 
and receiving the title of The Temperate. The mildness 
and sweetness of his altered disposition at the same time 
gained for him the fullest respect and affection.’’ 

In other words, he had banished a whole array of phys- 
ical, mental, and psychical negatives by the development 
of the positives. 

But it is interesting and instructive to let this ancient 
triumph of AREA development speak for himself. Here 
are some excerpts taken from a treatise he wrote at the 
age of eighty-three, entitled. La Vita Sobria,’’ The 
Temperate Life.’’ 

‘ After I had once taken a firm resolution that I would 
henceforth live temperately and rationally, and had rea- 
lized, as I did, that to do so was not only an easy matter, 
but, indeed, the duty of every man, I entered upon my 
new course so heartily that I never afterward swerved 
from it, nor ever committed the slightest excess in any 
direction. Within a few days I began to realize that this 
new life suited my health excellently; and, persevering in 
it, in less than a year—though the fact may seem incredi- 
ble to some—I found myself entirely cured of all my com- 
plaints. 

Now that I was in perfect health I began to consider 
seriously the power and virtue of order; and I said to my- 
self that, as it had been able to overcome so many and 
such great ills as mine, it would surely be even more 
efficacious to preserve me in health, to assist my unfor- 
tunate constitution, and to strengthen my extremely weak 
stomach. 
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„ * * I chose only such * * “ as agreed with my 
stomach, taking * * only such a quantity as I knew it 
could easily digest, * * * exercising care both as to 
the quantity and the quality. In this manner,I accus- 
tomed myselfto the habit of never fully satisfying my appe- 
tite, either with eating or drinking—-always leaving the table 
well able to take more. In this I acted according to the 
proverb: ‘ Not to satiate one’s self with food is the science 
of health.“ 


* * * * * 


But Louis Cornaro realized the important truth that bad 
thoughts and evil emotions poison the blood and destroy 
the body. Hear him: 

“I have also preserved myself, as far as I have been able, 
from these other disorders from which it is more difficult 
to be exempt; I mean melancholy, hatred, and the other 
passions of the soul, which all appear greatly to affect the 
body.“ 

Nor was Cornaro a narrow-minded bigot or extreme 
crank on his own particular little set of health rules. In 
this respect, he could give points to some enthusiasts of a 
much later time. Study the amiable soundness of these 
paragraphs: 

When a physician pays a visit to a sick man, he pre- 
scribes this as the very first condition of recovery, urging 
him, above all things, to live the orderly life. In like man- 
ner, when he bids good-bye to his patient upon his recor- 
ery, he recommends, as a means of preserving restored 
health, that he continue this orderly life. And there is no 
doubt that if the one so advised were to act accordingly, 
he would avoid all sickness in the future; because a well - 
regulated life removes the cause of disease. [Dis-ease.—Ed.] 
Thus, for the remainder of his days, he would have no 
further need either of doctors or of medicines. 
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Moreover, by applying his mind to this matter which 
should so deeply concern him, he would become his own 
physician, and indeed, the only perfect one he could have; 
for it is true that a man cannot be a perfect physician of 
any one save of himself alone.“ 

The reason of this is that any man may, by dint of 
experimenting, acquire a perfect knowledge of his own 
constitution and of its most hidden qualities, and find out 
what food and what drink, and what quantities of each, 
will agree with his stomach.“ 

And here is some little account of how Cornaro showed 
ability and got action as a result of his AREA development. 

‘With greatest delight and satisfaction, also, do I be- 
hold the success of an undertaking highly important to our 
state; namely, the fitting for cultivation of its waste tracts 
of country; numerous as they were, this improvement was 
commenced at my suggestion. And I was myself present 
with the members of the committee appointed to superin- 
tend the work, for two whole months, at the season of the 
greatest heat of summer, in those swampy places; nor was 
I ever disturbed either by fatigue or by any hardship I 
was obliged toincur. So great is the power of the orderly 
life which accompanies me wheresoever I may go! 

Furthermore, I cherish a firm hope that I shall live to 
witness not only the beginning, but also the completion, of 
another enterprise, the success of which is no less impor- 
tant to our beloved Venice; namely, the protection of our 
estuary, or lagoon, that strongest and most wonderful 
bulwark of my dear country. The preservation of this—and 
be it said not through self-complacency, but wholly and 
purely for truth’s sake—has been advised by me repeatedly, 
both by word or mouth and by carefully-written reports to 
our Republic.“ 

Now, let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. 
Let us take the testimony of this grand old man of four 
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hundred years ago as to whether or not he found health, 
long life, money and honor the four factors of true 
success. 

„These are the true and important recreations, these the 
comforts and pastimes of my old age, which is much more 
to be prized than the old age or even the youth of other 
men, since it is free by the grace of God from all the per- 
turbations of the soul and infirmities of the body, and is 
not subject to any of those troubles which woefully torment 
so many young men and so many lauguid and utterly 
worn out old men.“ 

The foregoing was written when Cornaro was eighty- 
three years old. Twelve years later, at the advanced age 
of ninety-five, still green and vigorous, he wrote: 

In conclusion, I wish to say that, since old age is—as 
in truth it is—filled and overflowing with so many 
graces and blessings, and since I am one of the number 
who enjoy them, I cannot fail—not wishing to be wanting 
in charity—to give testimony to the fact, and to fully 
certify to all men that my enjoyment is much greater than 
I can now express in writing. I declare that I have no 
other motive for writing, but my hope that the knowledge 
of so great a blessing as my old age has proved to be will 
induce every human being to determine to adopt this 
praiseworthy, orderly, and temperate life, in favor of 
which I ceaselessly keep repeating, Live, live, that you 
may become better servants of God!“ 

Isn’t that a glorish finish for over a century of life? 

Say, boys, we can all give the same ringing testimony 
when well beyond the century mark. Isn’t it worth 
while? 

Cornaro gives the secret. 

I put it in one short word 

REA! 
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Office Salesmanship—A New 
Art 


The art of office salesmanship has been making wonder- 
ful advancement in the last year or two. 

Not long ago forty dollars a week was the maximum 
‘any business house would pay for a correspondent. But 
the other day the sales manager of one of the biggest news- 
paper advertising agencies in America was in Chicago in 
search of a correspondent. He said he was willing to pay 
as high as $125 a week if he could find a man who was 
worth it, but as he did not expect to be able to find such 
a man he would take at lower salary any man of real 
ability and give several months to training him up to the 
required point. 

One of the largest mail-order houses would pay any 
salary a correspondent was worth, however high, if they 
could find a man capable of organizing their correspond- 
ence force and making it a business getter. I could tell of 
half a dozen other applications from equally prominent 
business institutions. 

The history of personal successes in this line is also 
surprising. Three years ago a young man of nineteen came 
to Chicago and took a position at ten dollars a week. He 
had been in the office of a very successful patent medicine 
advertiser and had learned that advertiser’s persuasive 
style. 

Within six months he had an offer of a position in Mas- 
sachusetts at forty dollars a week. He was afraid to go 
out on untried seas, however, until he had more expe- 
rience, and stayed in his old place at $20 per week. Ina 
few months another offer came, and his salary was 
advanced to $30 a week. Last spring he was offered the 
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position of advertising manager of a company putting out 
a very successful office machine, but he had received $4,000 
last year, and was offered $5,000 this year by the young 
corporation whose success he has had an important part 
in making. 

And this man is barely twenty-three years old. 

Office salesmanship is now an art worth learning. 

When one considers that there is scarcely a manufac- 
turing institution in this country whose mail orders do not 
exceed those of any three salesmen, and thinks of the 
boundless power of the one man in an office who can sell 
goods by letters that can be duplicated a million times, one 
is forced to admit that the Office Salesman has a good 
chance of being the King Salesman of the future. 

* * * * * 


Let us see what an office salesman is: 

He is not a mere letter writer; 

He is not the average advertising man; 

He is not even the general office manager. . 

He is rather the man who can use all these as the means 
of selling goods to thousands of customers hundreds and 
thousands of miles away, whom he has never seen and 
never will see, but whose heart of hearts he must read like 
a book. 

For the highest success he must be a business man with 
the imagination of a great writer. 

The average advertising man is only half an office 
salesman. He writes display copy for magazines and 
newspapers. Occasionally he writes a soliciting or follow- 
up letter, and now and then a booklet or catalogue. 

What he understands is type, display, catch-phrases, 
mediums, and the ways of advertising agents. 

That is good; but below all that is the ability to read the 
heart of a man you have never seen, and talk to him on 
paper as if he were sitting in the chair beside your desk. 
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There are two immense difficulties here. 

How can you study and know a man you have never 
seen and cannot see? 

How can you produce in two hundred words an impres- 
sion such as the personal salesman requires two thousand 
words for? Or how can you induce a common man to read 
two thousand words when printed in small type as a book- 
let or circular? 

These are the two fundamental requirements for success 
as an Office salesman, and they are things that must be 
learned either from the man who knows, or from bitter 
experience. The latter is a terrible road to travel. 

And now let me tell you some of the particular things 
that an office salesman must do. 

He must be able to write English that will warm and 
cheer the heart. 

He must also be able to write English so terse and in- 
tense that it will go into the inner sanctum of the biggest, 
busiest man in the country, where no personal salesman 
can possibly hope to enter, and get attention and consid- 
eration. 

But above all he must know how to find out what people 
want when he has never seen them and cannot possibly 
talk with them, and they will not voluntarily tell him 
anything. I sometimes think that is the hardest task of all. 

And to accomplish these things he must know type as 
well as the advertising man; 

He must understand the art of printed dress—the color 
and harmony of paper, type and ink; 

It is essential that he should understand the art of 
educating an office force; 

He should be a specialist on cost systems, and know 
how to save the huge advertising waste that is always go- 
ing on; 
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And finally he must respect and comprehend the out- 
side salesman, enfolding him in a sympathetic and ap- 
preciative heart; for he must use the outside salesman to 
find out the things he must know in order to be even 
partially successful, and to do things the office salesman 
cannot even hope to accomplish. ` 


Only a few big businesses can support an advertising 
manager, who must write or be idle. And a business 
with twenty-five outside salesmen will require but one 
office salesman. But in thousands of smaller businesses, 
long before any outside salesman can be employed, there 
will be a place for an office salesman who will be at once 
office manager, advertising man, and—something more, 
namely, the man who is able to bring the business in 
and who is in a position to bring in more business than 
any half dozen outside salesmen. 


Where will the office salesmen of the future come from? 

First of all and above all from among the outside sales- 
men, who have the advantage of understanding their 
customers, understanding conditions, and understanding 
the science of salesmanship, which is just as essential to 
the office salesman as to any other. 

And among the outside salesmen they will be the quiet 
men, the clean men, the studious men, the men willing to 
learn, and above all the men endowed with a well-trained 
imagination. 

For such the new field offers untold possibilities. 
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The Woman With the Hoe 


Like Ajax She only Prayed for Light to See Her 


Foeman’s Face. 


OME years ago a story appeared in ‘‘Success’’ entitled 

S „The Woman With the Hoe.“ She was left a 

widow with a family of boys and girls during that 

time when the great west and southwest were cleansing 

themselves of the drifting, shiftless, careless and unthink- 

ing population. Only pure, unadulterated grit stood“ 
the testing of those years of drought. 

Her husband was a trifle indolent, and a good deal 
selfish.“ Lacking ability, he accepted his defeat as a 
matter of course. Totally discouraged after a while, he 
became a despairing coward. He could not face the 
‘wreck of matter’ with which he had strewn their pathway, 
but was willing to leave his wife to meet the desperate 
prospect alone.“ He ended it all one day, leaving the 
puny arm of a woman to do the work he had so far failed 
to accomplish.’’ As she took up her task, the assets left 
consisted of some chickens, a blind horse and a plow,” 
but in herself she had assets that no drought, or circum- 
stances, or environment could take from her. The author 
of this story, Mrs. Kate Alma Orgain, details the heroine’s 
success-qualities in a most interesting way thronghout. 


There were outraged confidence and bitter contempt 
mingled with her tears. 

‘‘She asked for no help. She uttered no cry. 

They lived on corn dodgers and sold the eggs. 

She patched up enough harness to hold old Sam to the 
plow. 

„She sometimes sang at the plow handles. 

„She sang bright, rollicky songs to cheer her little Ted, 
leading old Blind Sam. 
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“She went to the young men on the ranches and asked 
to do their washing. 

„She sang the precious boys and girls to sleep, then 
worked till the ‘wee sma’ hours’ doing the ironing. 

„She hoed her row and plowed her furrows and bore 
her burden. 

‘‘She had a pride in great effort, a glorious joy in 
victory, and the triumph of overcoming the curse of pov- 
erty, and putting its wretchedness under her foot. 

„Like Ajax she only prayed for light to see her foeman’s 
face.“ 

She won — won nobly; moved into town, educated her 
children, built up a splendid business requiring the services 
of several employes. Is it any wonder? That’s the kind 
of ability that makes heroes and heroines in business 
everywhere. No luck or chance in it. Intellectual capac- 
ity—the positives of thinking, remembering and imagining 
right, coupled with hope and faith and courage and action 
—explains it all. 


* * * * * 


Every normal person is in possession of the germs of 
every winning faculty and quality. The matter of their 
development is, primarily, a matter of Ability develop- 
ment. Let us begin and keep on, and then keep keeping 
on;’’ waiting not, as so many do, till some dire necessity 
shall force us to do what God has made it easy for us to 
do, if we will. 


* * * * * 
„What road leads to success?“ queried the very young 
man. 


„Any road that is macadamized with grit and sand, 
replied the sage of Sageville. 
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Little Success Stories 


Let us engage our thinking powers, while reading, upon 
the character-qualities which reveal Ability; and mark 
well, also, the intimate association of the other three 
fundamentals—Reliability, Endurance and Action. 

VERY Italian loves the memory of the ‘‘Great Lib- 

erator’’ of Italy, Garibaldi. He was the son of a 
poor sailor. Though but eight years of age at the time 
Waterloo was won by the Allies, he remembered the 
excitement in the little home city of Nice, his birthplace. 
At this time Austria from without and a number of petty 
tyrants at home called kings were as upper and nether 
millstones between which Italy was being slowly ground 
to death. A party called ‘‘Young Italy’’ arose. Its 
watchword was Personal Liberty.” Garibaldi became 
the incarnation of Action, the irrepressible steam-engine 
of this party. At the age of twenty-one he saw the Greek 
Revolution and sympathized. In 1834 he took part in the 
first Italian Revolution for Liberty. It failed. He escaped 
to Marsailles. He went to Brazil and fought for the little 
republic of Rio Grande against Brazil. He captured ships, 
led armies, was captured, thrown into a dungeon, escaped, 
and again took to the high seas and led other forces for 
the party of liberty against Brazil. He married a beautiful 
Brazilian maiden, became a ranchman, drove cattle to 
Montevideo, tried a mercantile career, failed; taught 
school for a time in the city, and then again buckled on 
the sword and joined Montevideo in a war against Buenos 
Ayres. He was made a general, refused all pay for dis- 
tinguished services and lived in poverty. 

But Italy called him. In 1848 he landed in Nice, offered 
his services for freedom, but was refused. He then went 
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to Milan and raised a force of thirty thousand against the 
Austrians. Political treachery misjudged his motives. He 
retired to the mountain fastnesses and fought his foes. 
Next we find him in Switzerland, sick with a dangerous 
fever. Recovering, he led two hundred and fifty volun- 
teers to the liberation of Venice. On his way he turned 
aside and with fifteen hundred men assisted in the capture 
of Rome. He fought the French army sent to restore the 
imperial city, was finally defeated and for the next twelve 
months was chased and hunted like a wild beast. He 
lived in caves, forests and cornfields, fed now and then by 
friends. When about to embark from a lonely spot on the 
shores of the Adriatic, his faithful wife, Anita, died of 
exposure. In this crisis he made Caprera, a rocky island 
off the coast of Sardinia, a retreat for refuge. 

Italy was yet under the iron heel. We find Garibaldi 
next in Liverpool, England; then in New York, earning 
his living at candle making; then a captain on the Pacific, 
plying a vessel between Peru and China; next a captain on 
the Atlantic, sailing a merchantman between New York 
and England. In 1854 he went back to his retreat in 
Caprera and became possessor of the island, fifteen miles 
in circumference. Here he bred horses and cattle, raised 
fruits and flowers, entertained friends and notables from 
all over the world and lived in peace for ten years. 

In 1859 Cavour, the brainy statesman of Italy, was 
ready for Italian independence. He sent for Gari- 
baldi. He came in his red shirt and with his big stick. 
He was regularly commissioned to fight the Austrians as a 
free lance in his own way. This he did to the wonder and 
admiration of ‘‘Young Italy.“ But French intrigue and 
politics again played false with liberty. Next we find him 
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at Genoa. With a force of one thousand men he sailed 
for Sicily, landed, issued a proclamation to the people and 
marched on the capital. It was a triumphal procession. 
Palermo opened her gates and Garibaldi found himself 
Dictator of the Island. He lived simply in the Royal 
Palace. He ate only fruit, vegetables and pea soup, drink- 
ing no wine. He needed no valet, as his wardrobe con- 
sisted of two pairs of gray trousers, an old high-crowned 
sugar-loaf felt hat, two red shirts and a few handkerchiefs. 

Next we find him with a force of twenty-five thousand 
men marching on Naples. It was another triumphal pro- 
cession. The city opened its front gates to the Liberator 
as the weak king fled through the back gates. Returning 
with forty thousand men, the king endeavored to regain 
his throne. The force of liberty conquered and Garibaldi 
sent his famous dispatch, Victory along the whole line.“ 
Then came the crowning act of his life. Victor Emanuel 
was notified to come and receive the fruits of victory. On 
the Neapolitan frontier Garibaldi met him and on bended 
knee laid down his big stick at the king’s feet, and with it 
two kingdoms—Sicily and Naples. Then he retired to his 
loved Caprera with a little over three dollars in his pockets. 

His life-work was done. He hated despotism and loved 
liberty. His Ability was great; his Reliability was marred 
by head rather than heart mistakes; his Endurance was 
matchless through a long period2of thirty eventful years; 
and his Action was the wonder of two continents. He 
might have become rich with gifts and money from every 
quarter of the globe. He refused to be lionized, refused 
gifts and money, and ended his life the simple, humble 
sailor, who loved Freedom for her own sake. 
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Get Weather 


Many people suffer from diseased thinking. 

The miasma of their mental morass poisons all their 
words and deeds. Its slimy muck gives root to a rank 
growth of noxious negatives. 

Oftentimes, what they mostly need is weather. 

Brick, glass, iron, mortar, steam heat, Wilton rugs and 
sofa pillows can be so compounded and administered as to 
produce ulceration of the mind. 

The cottage, the mansion, the palace, the apartment, 
the office, and even the steam-heated flat are necessary 
nowadays. There is a time and a use for the luxurious 
leather of the closed carriage and the plutocratic plush of 
the electric-lighted Pullman. Fleece-lined, kid-finished, 
fur-trimmed, and silk-sewed garments are not to be alto- 
gether despised. But the man or woman who does not 
habitually get outside of all these, develops mental dry 
rot for want of weather. You see, there is no weather 
worth mentioning in the tapestried interior of two-foot 
walls of solid masonry. 

Pure air? Possibly. 

Exercise? Perhaps. 

But weather means these two essential health-builders, 
and it means much more. 

It means the blue vault of God’s limitless sky, the 
mountain-dwarfing masses of wind-hurled cloud, the leap 
and flash of the lightning’s giant rapier, the majestic roll 
of the thunder’s diapason and drums. These lift the eyes 
from the earth, the mind from small, mean, sordid 
thoughts. 

Weather is also the caress and whisper of the zephyr, 
the playful bantering of the breeze, the boisterous laugh- 
ter, romp, and tussle of the wind, and the strong rage of 
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the gale. And all these give pure air for the lungs, stim- 
ulating coolness and massage for the skin, a regenerating 
pull on the muscles, and the life-charged joy of play, con- 
test, and victory. There follow increased functional 
activity and better elimination of wastes and poisons, 
resulting in pure, red, vital blood. And a vigorous stream 
of that kind of blood will wash a great many morbid, 
negative thoughts out of the mind. 

And then, weather holds the expansive power of warm 
and happy sunshine, the worship-inspiring height, poise, 
and mystery of starlight, the emotional moonlight. It 
numbers among its effects the dawn and the sunrise, the 
noonday and the sunset—soul-lifting, Divine oratorios in 
light and color. Its heat imposes moderation and self- 
control; its cold sets the whole being a-tingle with snap 
and energy. 

All these are powerful mental antiseptics. If you don’t 
believe it, try it. Or, go out into the open—the moun- 
tains, the plains, and the forests—and drop your conver- 
sational sounding lead into the hearts and minds of the 
men and women who, in those vastnesses, have drunk 
deep of God’s weather. You will not often bring up any- 
thing unwholesome or unclean. And they have received 
this boon all unconsciously. Find a man who has weath- 
ered his mental timber with senses trained and consciously 
alert for inspiration and cleansing, with a happy auto-sug- 
gestion that he is developing his positives, and you find a 
man of quiet but intense power and beauty of character. 
The sturdiest, cleanest, most successful men of all times— 
the men of large AREA—have been men who have lived 
in the large areas of earth and sea, and sky, purged and 
poised by plenty of weather. 

Son, learn to know enough not to come in when it 
rains. 
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The Ideal Salesman 


A Product of Science, He is Staunch, Strong and a 
Producer of Profits. 


E has come to be a reality. Like anything new, he 
is a subject of much criticism. He is a product of 
science, therefore he is staunch and strong. He is 

also claimed to be a very important factor in the monthly 
profit sheet, and therefore he is not only an interesting but 
an important personage. To make him the better under- 
stood, we must in a way contrast him with his predecessor 
in this line. 

Down to a recent date the salesman was, indeed, a hap- 
hazard individual. His advent to the calling was much in 
the nature of an accident. He made no studies or prepara- 
tion for the work and had no idea that its successes de- 
pended on any principle. He was a law unto himself in 
all that relates to methods and expressions. He gained 
his knowledge of the business chiefly by imitation, partly 
by inquisitiveness and in very small doses by instinct. 
Once in a while he bloomed out bravely, because in an un- 
conscious way he carried out laws and precepts that were 
to him simply composed in the air. 

The Ideal Salesman is not an accident. He has been 
aroused to the fact that a good educational training is 
needed to prepare for salesmanship. He has also been ad- 
vised that the calling is a true profession, and therefore he 
enters on a training with some sense of its dignity and its 
future possibilities. He learns that in the profession there 
is ample scope for his talents and a large field for promo- 
tion to heights that may not be accessible in other voca- 
tions. All this makes him proud of the business before he 
he enters it. 
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His training qualifies him in many ways that were never 
dreamed of under the old dispensation. To start with, he is 
made aware that his own character, allied to good health, is 
the basis of all success and prosperity. Hence he has given 
much care to the building of his physical forces, and, ac- 
cording to the measure of his success, is a solid all-round 
man, epiritually, mentally and physically, and one whose 
very presence inspires full confidence in those who have 
dealings with him. Hehas learned to be a man in order 
to be a good salesman and for still greater success has 
taken every pains to make himself a gentleman. Hence, 
among other things, he is endowed with such qualities as 
courage, initiative, sincerity, justice, sympathy, courtesy 
and tact. He also knows what loyalty means in the good 
old-fashioned sense. He has faith in himself, faith in his 
work and faith in God. He is prepared to do his whole 
duty by his employers, his associates, and the public they 
all serve. 

The Ideal Salesman does not look upon his customers as 
mere prey. He has no idea that his mission is to trick or 
deceive them. On the contrary, he believes that in all 
dealings with them he should act only on lines that may 
result to their benefit as well as his own. He is disposed, 
therefore, to treat them as so many friends who place their 
interest in his hands, while he studies them in scientific 
ways in order that he may rightly influence them for their 
own good. One of his aims in life is to make every custom- 
er a friend, to himself and to his firm, so that in effect he 
is a business builder as well as a business getter. 

The goods that he is handling are more to him than mer- 
chandise. They are elements in the needs or comfort of 
the public. They have attributes beyond mere weight or 
measure, texture or workmanship. Having studied his 
goods to the utmost by correct principles of logic, he 
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knows what there is in them to turn the scale of pur- 
pose and influence his customers in heart as well as brain. 
In a word the new salesman has analyzed his goods in 
order to present them more attractively to purchasers. 

The sale itself is a great achievement on which the new 
salesman plumes himself. His processes are based on the 
reasoning and experience of skillful preparation. He 
does not talk at random, and every word of what he does 
say is for the purpose of persuasion within the limits of 
mutual benefit. Hence he makes sales. He sells things. 
He sells plenty of them and at a good margin of profit. 
The quality of his sales is more to him than the mere sum 
of their total in dollars and cents. His record is as safe 
in the domain of figures as it is in that of soul and senti- 
ment. He is to the house the most valuable asset it 
possesses, and should be so regarded and dealt with. 

The Ideal Salesman recognizes the necessity for per- 
sonal discipline, and daily studies to know himself. He is 
as regular in his personal habits of exercise, study and drill 
as is the soldier in preparation for the day of battle. He 
knows that the end of discipline is freedom from fear, worry, 
laziness, carelessness and all the rest of the black brood of 
negatives; so he perseveres. The old type salesman is 
now known as an order taker,” and he is so because he 
prefers to drift along with the boys’’ and expend more 
time and energy writing his explanations and excuses to 
the House than would be required to eliminate the prom- 
inent negatives from‘his character. Here and there we find 
one ‘‘so callous to his own possibilities, so grown to his 
chains that we almost despair to see him awakened.” 
His number is growing less, however, and ere long he 
will awake to find his place filled by our Ideal man of cul- 
ture and refinement. 
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Our Ideal Salesman brings to bear the inner light, the 
powers of the inner consciousness, upon his problems. 
He obtains results with an apparent ease that mystifies 
those who know too much to ever guess the open secret.“ 

Our Ideal Salesman is inspired by the things he has not 
yet accomplished. He elevates his mind from its grooves, 
turns his back on the past and, standing before the eternal 
now, he begins anew following ithe pattern set before him 
by science, fearing not to attempt anything and with 
“ splendid audacity giving a proper account of himself 
with every opportunity which passes within the rim of his 
observation. He knows that he is so constituted that, if 
he keeps his eyes open and sees things, his mind will be 
ever alert to grasp the useful and helpful elements with 
which all problems are worked out, all mysteries solved. 
It is this one faculty of mind—observation—the common 
property of all men, yet almost entirely ignored as a win- 
ning quality—that serves to make the order taker in his 
ignorance assign success:to the realm of luck; while those 
who know the truth about it know that it is just a matter 
of training the physical senses, so that the mind will have 
accurate information—the right kind of building material. 

Our Ideal Salesman does everything with a purpose. If 
he follows a theory, it is to uncover something—and he 
does. If he experiments, it is to produce something—and 
he does. He sees to it that the mass of known facts does 
not clog up the mental machinery and prevent him from . 
catching the message of hope and possibility in the out- 
goings of the morning and evening.“ He carries with him 
no air of superiority or manners of condescension, for he 
knows that what he really knows is but a drop out of the 
ocean of the infinitudes of wisdom. He will measure up any 
time to the standards of rectitude, and yet his charming 
graces of character are so clothed with humility that the 
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roughest corners of busy life extend him a most cordial wel- 
come. His genius, sincerity and originality are due to 
his inspiration, as Carlyle says of the writer of books. 
To him the all-important thing is that his work shall be 
rightly done, and so he trains eye and ear, realizing that 
if they report falsely, all the other members are astray.’’ 

Yes, our Ideal Salesman is verily a hero; heroic not in 
sending his wares, his silks, his merchandise to the thresh- 
old of the home, but in seeking the best interests and the 
welfare of both merchant and consumer; and in so doing 
paying the price, willingly, of putting under his heel the 
selfish ends and ambitions that arise naturally enough as 
Fortune beckons and the consciousness of power suggests. 


Heroism 


There is yet another class who do not depend on cor- 
poral advantages, but support the winter in virtue of a 
brave and merry heart. One shivering evening, cold 
enough for frost, but with too high a wind, and a little past 
sundown, when the lamps were beginning to enlarge their 
circles in the growing dusk, a brace of barefoot lassies were 
seen coming eastward in the teeth of the wind. If the one 
was as much as nine, the other was certainly not more 
than seven. They were miserably clad, and the pavement 
was so cold you would have thought no one could lay a naked 
foot on it unflinching. Yet they came along waltzing, if you 
please, while the elder sang a tune to give them music. 
The person who saw this, and whose heart was full of bit- 
terness at the moment, pocketed a reproof which has been 
of use to him ever since, and which he now hands on, with 
his good wishes, to the reader. R. E. Stevenson. 
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For Younger Philosophers 


How a Boy Who Had Birds, Mice, Rabbits and 
Fishes for Pets Grew to be Great. 


By R. E. Marshall. 


HEN Louis Agassiz, the world-famous naturalist, 

W was a very small boy at his father’s home in 

Switzerland, all of his leisure time was spent 
among the pets which he had gathered about him—birds, 
field mice, bares, guinea pigs and fishes. He loved them 
all and never tired of watching and caring for them. But 
the fishes especially were his favorites, and for them be 
constructed a rude aquarium from a large stone basin filled 
from a near-by spring. For hours at a time he would lie 
on the shores of Lake Morat, near which hbe lived, watch- 
ing the fish darting about in the sunshine, occasionally 
catching one with his hands to add to bis collection. 

But he longed for further information about his beloved 
pets and, having heard of an old German professor not far 
from his home who was considered an authority on natural 
history, the boy sought him out and asked what it was 
necessary for him to do in order to study fishes. ‘‘Well, 
my boy,’’ replied the kindly old German, as he drew an 
ill-smelling fish from a glass jar, ‘‘take this home with you 
and tell me tomorrow what you have discovered about it.“ 
The next day the boy returned and hesitatingly said: ‘‘I 
have studied the fish very hard, professor, but can’t tell 
you anything about it.“ Ach, you can’t!’’ exclaimed 
the amazed professor. Take this fish home again, boy. 
Study it more carefully and then tomorrow you can tell me 
something about it.’’ 

Four times he sent the lad back home with the little dead 
fish, telling him to study it more closely. Every spare 
moment he could find from work in his father’s vineyard, 
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Louis devoted to gazing at the lifeless fish. The third 
night it appeared to him in a most horrible dream. He 
saw it magnified a thousand times until it appeared a 
grinning, hideous monster, mocking him because he had 
not been able to find out something about it. Its glassy 
eyes fascinated him; he could feel the cold, clammy body 
against his flesh; he saw the glistening scales and fins. 
When he arose next morning the memory of hisdream was 
still vivid, and with renewed determination he again tack- 
led his study of the dead fish. His eyes had been opened 
at last. He saw with new appreciation the symmetrical 
body, the large eyes, the gills, the tiny fins, the silvery 
scales. He compared it with the living fish in his basin, 
and when the time came to go to the professor he delight- 
ed the old gentleman with the knowledge he had gained. 
„At last, my boy, you have learned to observe, was his 
comment. ‘‘That is the naturalist’s first lesson.’’ 

Nor does the lesson apply to scientists alone. In every 
walk of life men and women need more fully to appreciate 
their need for this power of observation and to set about 
developing it. ‘‘As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined;’’ 
hence, if this training is begun in youth, the future life 
cannot help being richer and fuller. Some people go 
through the world only half alive to what is going on about 
them. They have no curiosity about the trees, birds and 
flowers, the wonders of electricity and machinery, and the 
countless things which surround them on every side. 
Eyes have they, but they see not. They have 
ears but they hear not.“ They have never learned to use 
these God-given faculties and, because of this fact, much 
of the beauty of life is to them a closed book or, at least, 
a book which has been but hastily or carelessly scanned 
and put aside. The great book of life is written in many 
languages and printed with many characters. We all read 
the Jarge type more or less carefully, but it is the real 
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students and lovers of nature who read the fine print, the 
foot-notes and references which give additional light and 
interest to the subject. 

If you have just finished reading a story which has been 
very interesting and you have enjoyed every page, you can 
mentally go back over it and recall with little effort almost 
every incident; you can tell just where the hero was when 
each particular thing happened, who the other characters 
were and what they did, and every little thing which helped 
form the picture in your mind as you read. But, if the 
book were a history and you had been given a lesson from 
it to learn on a warm summer day, with dates to remem- 
ber, descriptions of battles to commit, the names of gener- 
als to recollect, it might be more difficult. And for this 
reason: You were intensely interested in the story, you gave 
it every bit of your attention, you concentrated all of your 
thought upon each word, while you went about your history 
lesson in a half-hearted sort of way, feeling it a task and an 
effort and not giving it the same application and undivided 
attention that you gave the story. 

That is just the reason so many of us do not see what is 
going on around us. We do not pay ATTENTION. We 
look at things, but do not see them; we hear sounds, but 
cannot recall them two minutes later. The brain has a 
number of servants who carry messages to it from the 
outer world. These are the eyes, ears, fingers, nose and 
mouth, and these little servants report what they have 
seen, heard, felt, smelled and tasted. Sometimes they are 
not very well trained servants and do not do their work 
faithfully, but, if they are once given to understand that 
the messages which they carry must be correct, then they 
can do wonders. 

Now, think of this carefully: All the knowledge which 
we get from the outside world comes through the five phys- 
ical-sense organs, the eyes, the ears, the fingers, the nose 
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and the mouth. You can think of nothing material which 
cannot be seen, heard, felt, smelled, tasted. All of the in- 
formation thus brought in by the little servants is placed in 
the storehouse of memory to remain until needed. And 
then what happens? We just recall it, bring it out of the 
storehouse of memory into the workshop of the brain. 
Every day we hear somebody say, ‘‘Oh, I’ve forgotten,’’ 
but that is not what really occurred. The message which 
one of the little servants brought was in the storehouse all 
right, but it could not be found when needed, and we, 
therefore, thought it forgotten. The fact is, nothing is 
ever forgotten. We may not find some particular thing in 
our storehouse of memory at the time we need it, but 
later, perhaps, something will occur which will cause it 
to come flashing before us as much as to say, ‘‘ Here I 
am; I haven't been lost.“ This shows the importance of 
cultivating an unfailing memory, so that we shall have no 
trouble in recalling impressions at the time they are 
needed, and this can be done by paying such strict atten- 
tion to what we wish to remember that, when once 
placed in the storehouse, anything can be pulled out 
again at the very minute it is needed. 

The reason why some people can return from a walk 
and tell of the horses they have seen, the birds they have 
heard, the delicious fruit they have eaten, the fragrance 
of the flowers they have passed, or the hard, smooth 
stone they have picked up, is because they have paid 
attention to what they saw, heard, tasted, smelled and felt. 
Others can walk along the same pathway and not notice 
any of these things. Their eyes may be as good and their 
ears as acute, but they do not pay attention, and conse- 
quently the messages which the senses are carrying to the 
brain are incomplete and cannot be recalled when needed. 

The little servants must be trained to do their work 
properly. All five of the senses can be cultivated, unless, 
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through some misfortune, one or more of them has been 
injured. Even then the accident to the one also serves to 
make the others more keen. Blind persons have a won- 
derful sense of touch. Helen Keller, blind and deaf, has 
not only learned to follow a speaker’s words by placing 
her fingers upon his lips, but is thrilled by the music of 
an instrument through her sense of touch. This young 
girl, handicapped as she is by being unable to hear, see or 
speak, has gone through college with honors under special 
teachers, is a keen thinker and a writer of a good deal of 
ability. Through close application and by firm determin- 
ation she developed her remaining senses to a remarkable 
degree. It is said that the fruit merchants of France can 
tell from the aroma of the grapes which they handle the 
exact locality in which they have been grown. By long 
practice they have so cultivated their sense of smell that 
they can distinguish grapes from different parts of the 
country. Buyers in the tea and coffee trade also have 
this keen sense of smell and can instantly tell the quality 
of the goods they handle by their odor. In other people 
we find the sight more highly developed, because the eyes 
are used more than the other senses. After traveling for 
nearly three months on a vast unknown sea with sailors 
who threatened his life unless he turned back, Christopher 
Columbus was at last able to quiet their fears by pointing 
out a tiny bit of seaweed which his anxious eyes had dis- 
covered floating past and which told his trained eyes that 
land was not far off. 

These are but examples to show what can be done by 
earnestly trying to train the senses. To do this one must 
consciously make full use of the eyes, ears, nose, mouth 
and fingers, and then think about the knowledge gained 
until he makes it hisown. When you see or hear some- 
thing which you wish to remember, look or listen care- 
fully, putting all your attention on that particular 
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thing; store it away in the storehouse of memory 80 
that when you want to think of it again it can easily 
be recalled. For instance, if you want to remem- 
ber a particular verse of poetry, look at it until you 
see a mental picture of those lines, then put all other 
things out of your mind until you see nothing but 
that bit of poetry. Give it all of your attention, concen- 
trate upon it. Then repeat the lines, not once or twice, 
but many, many times, until you know they are your own 
and that you can recall them from the storehouse of mem- 
ory whenever needed. 

If one is a keen observer and not only observes but 
remembers, he is increasing his knowledge and therefore 
is increasing his ABILITY. The first word in our Mental 
Yardstick and the first quality we want to develop is 
ABILITY, which is the result of the development of our 
knowing powers. So it can easily be seen that in order to 
increase our ability we must increase our knowledge, 
and to do this we must train our senses and our memory. 

I have tried to make plain the importance of close 
observation and a good memory. Young people can 
develop both more easily than older people, and I want 
all you boys and girls who read this article to decide, 
today, to improve in these respects. Each and every one 
of you can easily realize the importance of both in his life 
right at the present time. Begin now to observe and to 
remember. When you are walking along the street 
notice how many different things you see and then after- 
ward try to recall them from the storehouse of memory. 
Try also to develop your senses of hearing, smelling, 
tasting and touching. Train the five little servants until 
they are experts, bringing correct impressions to the 
brain. They will do your bidding if you but command 
them. ö 
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A Mosaic 


Dare to Be Original. 


There is a forcing in initiative 
Which setting argument itself aside, 
Breeds with hot-blooded propagation 
Deeds from mere heedlessness, and instant cuts 
Prime reason from her standing, driving thought 
Into magnetic sequence; who lead men 
Do it by fire and not by regimen. 
H. Biaa. 

Much talent is lost for want of a little courage. 

-—Initiative does not condemn those in front. It emu- 
lates them. 

—Our doubts are traitors and make us lose the good we 
oft might win, by fearing to attempt. 

—Initiative is doing the right thing without being told. 
Next to doing the thing without being told, is to doit when 
you are told once. 

—Those who have finished by making all others think 
with them have usually been those who began by daring to 
think for themselves. 

—The world wants leaders, thinkers, doers, men of 
power and action, men who can step out from the crowd 
and lead instead of following. 

—Originality is the one thing of which unoriginal minds 
cannot feel the use. 

—Let an independent thinker show a fearless fidelity to 
his convictions and the shafts of bigotry and envy fall help- 
less and harmless at his feet. 

—Vigilance in watching opportunity; tact and daring in 
seizing upon opportunity; force and persistence in crowd- 
ing opportunity to its utmost of possible achievement—these 
are the martial virtues which must command success. 
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The Common Good 


The Sheldon Success Formula is a good text for a dis- 
course on almost any subject. Like a rich vein of gold, it 
yields ‘‘high grade,’’ no matter from what direction you 
dig into it. 

Let us sink a shaft into it from the standpoint of citizen- 
ship, and see what we get. 

Success is the Attainment and Preservation of a Prac- 
ticable and Legitimate Ideal.’’ 

Corollary: ‘‘In finality, success includes the attainment 
of Health, Long Life, Money and Honor.’’ - 

Follow closely this reasoning then: 

The enactment and enforcement of National, State and 
Municipal laws regulating food adulteration, control of 
contagion, purity of the water supply, sanitation in the 
disposal of waste, cleanliness of streets and alleys, and 
other such matters are necessary to my health. 

Proper laws for the preservation of the peace and safety 
of the individual, guaranteeing him protection from death 
by assassination or some one’s criminal negligence, must 
be made and executed or my long life is in jeopardy. 

Wise and just laws relating to revenue, taxation, bank- 
ing, bankruptcy, property and a thousand and one other 
matters pertaining to finance and business, and such 
laws wisely and fearlessly administered, are needful for the 
protection of my money. 

Unless my country, my state, my county, and my city 
are free, good, powerful, and well governed, such laws 
will not be enacted and enforced. 

According to the laws of harmony and mutual benefit 
my country and all its departments and divisions will be 
only as free, good, powerful, and well governed as the sum 
cf the freedom, goodness, power and good government 
furnished by all its individual citizens. 
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Therefore, I, as a citizen, am responsible for the charac- 
ter of the government under which I live; and, if any evil 
or weakness on the part of my country causes the loss of 
my health, life, or money, Iam to blame unless I have 
done all in my power to weed out that evil or overcome 
that weakness. 

Hence, if I am to attain and preserve health, long life, 
and money, I must be a good citizen. 

But what about honor? 

That is a very important factor. 

Well, would you think a man worthy of very much honor 
of whom it could truthfully be said: 

Here is a man who, through lack of either right think- 
ing, right feeling, or right action, took no interestin the 
common good, his own included; but, so far as he was con- 
cerned, permitted the health, lives, and money of his 
neighbors and himself to become the prey of a government 
that was either weak, wicked, or foolish, or all three? 

Of course not, and there you are. We have dug the 
beautiful nugget of good citizenship out of the broad vein 
of the Sheldon Success Formula. 

Now, having got the gold, how are we to mint it into 
useful coins? 

Get the study habit. 

Apply your thinking, remembering, and imagining 
ability to the problems of civil government. Learn to 
think right about them. Feel right about national, state, 
and municipal questions, and your duty toward them, both 
as obedience to existing laws and ordinances, and the 
enactment and enforcement of better laws. Then act, and 
act right upon this knowing and feeling. 

The Business Philosopher wants to help you to know and 
to feel on the problems of good government and the 
qualities of good citizenship. There is a great deal of 
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other valuable help available. The American Institute of 
Civics, founded in 1885 by some of the best, wisest, and 
most representative minds and hearts in the nation, has 
done much to promote good citizenship, and is doing 
more. 

Its purposes are outlined as follows: 

“To promote the integrity, intelligence, patriotism, 
vigilance and other qualities in citizenship which are es- 
sential to the common weal under the rule of the people. 
To this end it seeks to bring into effective cooperation 
home influences, educational efficiencies, the platform, the 
public press, and all other available agencies, irrespective 
of parties, sects, or classes.’’ 

This Institution, all of whose lecturers, writers, and 
teachers, men and women of the highest attainments, do 
their work freely, without monetary compensation, pub- 
lishes a magazine, The Common Good,’’ devoted to the 
objects of the Institution. The magazine is well worth 
reading and study. 


—Every time a new idea or invention comes into the 
world, a hundred men arise who claim, sometimes pri- 
vately and sometimes publicly, that the idea originated in 
their own brains before its promoter ever thought of it. 
Their claim is usually a correct one. Thousands of men 
are ready to think, where one is found who will both 
think and act; and these very men furnish constant proof 
of the proposition. 

—Real success depends upon happy combination of 
knowledge and initiative, but the latter is, of necessity, 
the moreimportant; for, whereas an active man may occa- 
sionally succeed by accident when he acts ignorantly, 
alearned man who never acts has no possible chance of 
success. 
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Let's Talk Business 


You are glad for the improvement in the appearance 
and flavor of The Business Philosopher this month? 
Of course you have noticed it. You have seen that 
we have an artistic new cover design; that we are 
resplendent in a new and neat dress of type; that the old 
jangle of colors in the stock has been replaced by a more 
expensive and harmonious paper of refined and simple 
elegance. We hope that you have noted an increased 
snap and vigor in the subject matter. 

These are only the beginning of good things to come. 

We are going to take you into our confidence and give 
you a little idea of some of our plans. 

In the first place, you already know from Mr. Sheldon’s 
editorial in the August number that he will give more of 
his own personal time and effort to the editorial work on 
The Business Philosopher, especially in connection with 
“AREA” development. The value of this campaign can- 
not be expressed in money. The editor is also devoting 
careful attention to the building up of an able staff, through 
whom he plans to add new and valuable features. 

Another thing, exit the monthly classic.“ We hope to 
write and buy helpful original matter. 

Again, we are planning to exhaust the resources of 
money and skill in the production of a magazine which 
shall be ‘‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever.’’ The ad- 
vance movement this month is only the beginning of what 
we are preparing to do. We purpose in our heart to make 
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The Business Philosopher a model of artistic design, rich- 
ness of material, harmony of color, and typographical 
excellence. As such it will not only please the eye and 
the touch, but will be an education to every business and 
professional man who uses printer’s ink. 

More than ever, also, The Business Philospher will be a 
scientific salesman of all meritorious commodities. With 
quiet but dynamic persistence it will carry your selling 
arguments into the inner offices of progressive and liberal 
buyers, big and little, in every corner of the earth. And 
it will present your claims in a most telling way because 
of its high quality and rare prestige. You know this is 
true. And just bear in mind also that we are embarking 
upon a vigorous campaign for the rapid multiplication of 
our circulation figures. We are advertised by our loving 
friends, and they are coming nobly to our assistance in 
rushing in new subscriptions. We have set our mark high, 
but we are approaching it by leaps and bounds. 

Finally, brethren, The Business Philosopher is devoted 
to the common good. 

You will get real happiness by getting your own shoulders 
to the wheel. 

We can help you. 

You can help us to help others. 

Pass the good thing along. 

In another part of this number of The Business Philoso- 
pher will be found a description of the new location of the 
headquarters of the magazine at Libertyville, Illinois. 
In connection with this change, the name of the Science 
Press has been set aside for the more fitting one of Sheldon 
University Press. 

The move includes the editorial and circulation offices of 
The Business Philosopher, also the large book department 
of the Press. 
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In these large, convenient quarters, and with an up-to- 
date and adequate equipment, we are prepared to give all 
our old subscribers and customers, and, we trust, a host of 
new ones the prompt and courteous treatment of the 
past, with an increment. 

Read our magazine and book announcements. 

Give us a trial today. 

Let us show that, with the advantages of the new loca- 
tion, we can make good in action. 

SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Wanted: F acts About Products 


„This summer, the librarian at Galesburg Illinois, re- 
marked, ‘What has broken loose in town since the Shel- 
don Philosophy came here? We have such great demand 
for articles on materials.“ 

This from a correspondent brings to mind more on the 
same line, from the pen of an authority: 

There is great need for printed matter upon products— 
either raw or manufactured. 

“I, myself, have scoured the libraries all through the 
country, both personally and by correspondence, and find 
very little printed in the matter.’’ 

Here is a need—a need of those who are seeking to de- 
velop their A+R+E+A. The Business Philosopher 
proposes to supply it, as far as possible in the scope of the 
magazine. To that end we request simple short articles on 
products and materials—the things business men handle. 
We desire knowledge from those who know. Let this 
include the art study, giving the general principles of mass, 
form, lines, color, etc., such things as the ordinary worker 
is unable to find in print outside of technical works. 

We have many letters from our friends, saying, I'll do 
all I can to help.“ 

Here is your opportunity. 

It is for bright, observing, alert men, who know the 
things they make or sell. 

Don’t be backward about this because you think your 
English will not pass. Send The Business Philosopher the 
facts, and we will do the rest. 
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The Philosopher Among His Beoks 


White Hyacinths, by Elbert Hubbard. The Roycrofters. 
East Aurora, New York. 


Elbert Hubbard is something of a poseur. He likes to 
talk about himself, he likes to be a bit queer, and he likes 
to make people sit up and listen. Perhaps the way to ex- 
press it is that he is a cracker-jack advertising man—a 
self-advertising man. 

White Hyacinths is a confession of some of the big things 
he and his wife have done. He appreciates himself and 
what is more he appreciates his wife, and he isn’t afraid 
to radiate his appreciation to the world, all of which is 
very Roycroftie. 

And he certainly does know what good printing and 
binding are. 

Here is a book printed on beautiful dull cream paper— 
none of your glossy blue, white coated papers for Hubbard. 
The titles and headlines, as well as initials, are in a soft 
yellowish green that fairly blends into the richly cream- 
tinted paper. Such soft blending of color American 
printers eschew. They seem studiously to avoid such 
harmony. But to you and me it is as restful as a western 
zephyr. 

And then the text letter is clear and black enough to be 
seen. The ink is bright and heavy. It covers the letter 
all over, and does not leave the paper sbowing through 
a thousand points where black ought to be. Gray print- 
ing is another thing the American printer adores, but 
which kills the eyesight of you and me. 

And then in the front are two portraits (himself and his 
wife) facing each other—not the garish American half- 
tones, but real etchings or something that looks like real 
etchings. Hubbard’s imitations are frequently better than 
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the things he imitates, for he isn’t afraid to buy good paper 
and good ink even for imitations. 

Personally I prefer to be delivered from his affectations, 
such as his title, ‘‘So here cometh WHITE HYACINTHS, be- 
ing a book of the heart, etc., and his concluding, ‘‘Done 
into print by the Roycrofters at their Shop which is in 
East Aurora, Erie County, New York.’’ Neither do I like 
his queer way of not indenting his paragraphs, but start- 
ing them flush with the rest of the type and tailing every- 
thing off to a pyramid at the end of a chapter. Those are 
peculiarities no sane man would imitate — advertising 
wrinkles, I suppose. But rich, warm paper, heavy type 
and clear black ink, wide margins, and justly proportioned 
pages every one can have and ought to have, and it is to 
be hoped that in the future the Sheldon University Press 
will have them, too. Of binding we must speak at another 
time. 

Living by Natural Law, by John Edwin Ayer. Loman & 

Hanford, Seattle, Wash. 

From the far West comes a book in almost rustic bind- 
ing which ought to be read by at least ten million people. 
It is clear, common sense, free from prejudice, and inspir- 
ingly healthful and helpful. In his preface Mr. Ayer says, 
No publication of the science of living has yet been so 
framed as to reach the mind of that practically progressive 
element of society upon which we must depend to give 
form and effect to any movement for social reform. That 
the work shall be accomplished is inevitable, but by what 
agency no one can say. It is therefore the privilege and 
duty of each one who gains the knowledge to test his 
power for giving out the light, though his only reward 
may be the joy of effort. Evidently Mr. Ayer has said 
what he has said simply for the purpose of helping his 
possible readers, having no thoughts or plans of gain or 
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fame or pride or egotism. And he has produced a book 
upon success in everyday living which is a wonder of com- 
mon sense lucidity and simplicity. 

He speaks throughout of ‘‘Genetics’’ and ‘‘Vitosophy’’ 
and uses “‘electric’’ and magnetic“ in unnatural 
and purely arbitrary senses. But these scarcely blemish 
the surface of his practical, unprejudiced and sane 
philosophy. 

He has chapters upon the seven senses, temperaments, 
virtues, bad habits, the laws of food, of clothing, of exer- 
cise, of cleanliness, and of reproduction. He touches very 
lightly upon medicine and religion, race problems, and 
social relations, confining himself for the most part to 
sound thinking and high living. 

He points out that we have seven senses rather than five. 
The two new senses are ‘‘gender’’ and ‘‘clairvoyance’’ or 
‘‘telepathy.’’ The latter he is inclined to think after all is 
only ‘‘the mental switchboard of the other senses.’’ His 
treatment of gender as a sense is one of the most remark- 
able things in the book, and is a very important part of 
the entire work; and it may be said that nothing more 
delicate, refined, restrained, and enlightening could be 
written. Sex problems are delicate and difficult to handle, 
but Mr. Ayer, every reader must admit, has been uni- 
formly successful, and for this part of the book alone it is 
well worth buying. 

Credit is given by the author to S. T. Fowler and Wm. 
Windsor, both associated with phrenology, but both de- 
voted more deeply to a broad human philosophy. Mr. 
Ayer is not bounded by these men, however, but stands on 
his own common sense feet. 


„That Last Waif; or Social Quarantine,’’ a Brief, by 
Horace Fletcher, Advocate forthe Waifs. Frederick A. 
Stokes, New York. 

To abolish crime and criminals, beggary and beggars 
from the United States and Canada within ten years—or 
fifteen as the utmost limit—is the worthy work for which 
the author of this remarkable book makes his plea. 
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It sounds frothy, almost paranoiac, to the common, lay 
reader. 

But don’t be in too great a hurry to condemn it as fanat- 
icism and pass on. You will miss one of the greatest 
things of the twentieth century if you do. 

Because Mr. Fletcher makes a very strong case. 

Briefly, it is this: 

Highest authorities of all times and in all lands agree 
that the character of every individual is formed before he 
reaches seven years of age. 


Those who know agree that criminals are but neglected 
babies grown up. 

Experience proves that through kindergartens, or char- 
acter-building and habit-forming schools, the most neg- 
lected waifs can be made into good citizens with less than 
two per cent of failure. 

A sufficient number of such schools, properly equipped 
and manned—or rather ‘‘ womaned,’’ for Mr. Fletcher 
proposes to turn this work over to a Mother Depart- 
ment’’ of the government—would cost less than one 
tenth of what is now being spent in a vain attempt to 
wipe out crime by punishment and on reformatories, 
asylums, hospitals, workhouses, and other such insti- 
tutions. ö 

It would take five years to establish these kindergartens. 
According to statistics, it would take four years more for 
the existing crop of criminals to die out or reform. That 
makes nine. Call it fifteen years for the sake of conserv- 
atism, and the work is done. A perfect Social quaran- 
tine has been established that prevents undesirable citi- 
zens from coming into the country by the cradle route. 
That last waif, has been rescued and made useful. 

This is the barest skeleton of Mr. Fletcher’s argument. 
There is much more of pure golden value in the 270 pages 
of his little book, among other things a chapter by Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper, of San Francisco, that every one who 
loves himself, his fellow men, his country, and his God 
ought to read. Mr. Fletcher is intensely practical, getting 
down to details. He also shows results, and an astonish- 
ing array of splendid people lined up with him. 
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As Others See Us 


“A Source of Help and Enthusiasm” 


The regular appearance of your most valued little mag- 
azine, The Business Philosopher, is a source of help 
and enthusiasm to me. It has increased my AREA al- 
ready, and I know that it will continue to do so, thanks to 
its enthusiastic and active editor. I have taken The Busi- 
ness Philosopher since February and every copy has 
added to my appreciation of it. 

„The article about the Funk Farm and its persevering 
owners was fine. . 

L. H. WATKINS, 
Agent Royal Insurance Co., Carlton, Minn. 


Spent a Whole Day Reading It 


“I enclose subscription from Mr. S. M. Williamson for 
Tbe Business Philosopher, to begin with the September 
number. Mr. Williamson found the magazine lying on my 
desk and was so enthusiastic in regard to the matter con- 
tained in it that he spent a whole day in reading it without 
allowing the copy to get out of his hands. To my mind 
this is an extremely high compliment of your work. I am 
reading the magazine each month with a great deal of 
interest. I will do my best to get subscriptions among my 
friends. 

“I wish you unbounded success in your ‘Area’ develop- 
ment and will try to lend a hand in this work. 

‘‘Thanking you for your kind invitation to meet you in 
Chicago, I beg to remain, Yours very truly, 

(Signed) W. G. ERSKINE.’’ 
Assistant General Agent Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Here's to Your Success! 


Health, Long Life, Money and Plone: to Every 
Reader of The Business Philosopher. 


Success is not a matter of luck or blind guesswork. 

Like everything else in the Universe, it is governed by Law. 

Its attainment is a science, just as exact as the science of Mathe- 
matics. 

The Laws and Science of Success have been discovered and woven 
into a Philosophy which forms the basis of True Education. 

Mr. Sheldon, editor of The Business Philosopher, has, by years of 
practical work, painstaking research and study, and thousands of 
careful experiments, evolved this Practical Ideal. 

Many thousands of men and women have made this Philosophy the 
basis of a True Education. 

You may share their advantages. 

If you but say the word, a silent messenger will bring you every 
month a perfect little casket of precious jewels of thought daintily 
wrapped in the artistic covers of The Business Philosopher. 

Into this magazine, Mr. Sheldon is putting his best effort. 

It is a very compact, convenient little magazine that you can carry 
l comfortably in your pocket. l 

It can be read at home, on the cars, while you wait at the station, 
between times at the ofice—anywhere and everywhere. 

And one copy may give you an idea that will net you thousands of 
dollars—or better still, light up your life with Real Happiness, the 
‘crown of True Success. 

Others have this privilege 

Why not you? 


There is something for you on the next page 
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How tobe Happy 


How much would you give to learn this greatest of all secrets? 

A hundred dollars? A thousand? Ten Thousand? A Million? 

What’s that? The price limited only by your wealth? 

You are wise 

For happiness is worth your all. 

Without it money is a cankering curse. 

With it your whole being expands, your abilities and strength are 
raised to the #74 power, and making money becomes easy. 

But you needn’t take out your check-book. 


You can get the Secret of Happiness and all that leads up to, and 
grows out of it Absolutely Free! 


It is to be found in any one of the FOUR SPLENDID BOOKS 
we are offering as premiums with The Business Philosopher. 

One dollar pays your subscription to The Business Philosopher for 
One Year, from January 1, 1908 to December 31. 1908, and we will send 
you all the numbers issued between now and January Ist gratis. 

In addition, we will mail you, postpaid, any of the four remarkable 
books described below. 

This is worth your careful attention, 

Here are the books: 


From Poverty to Power,’’ by James Allen, that past master of 
the mysteries of the human heart and mind, and minister to their 
needs. Get the rare fragrance and beauty of his spirit from his fore- 
word to this book: l 


“I looked around upon the world, and saw that it was shadowed by 
sorrow and scorched by the fierce fires of suffering. And I looked for 
the cause. I looked around, but could not find it; I looked in books, 
but could not find it; I looked within, and found there both the cause 
and the self-made nature of this cause. I looked again and deeper, 
and found the remedy. I found one Law, the Law of Love; one Life, 
the Life of adjustment to that Law; one Truth, the Truth of a con- 
conquered mind and a quiet and obedient heart. And I dreamed 
of writing a book which should help men and women whether 
rich or poor, learned or unlearned, worldly or unworldly, to 
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thoughts of the race, and then should the race perish, the library 
being still in existence, the ideas would have perished.” 

There are $24 pages of the most carefully drawn and written plans 
and specifications for man building in this book, splendidly bound in 
cloth, with gilt top and title. You get the book for nothing. We send 
it to you postpaid with one year’s subscription to The Business Philos- 

opher. 

»The Life Triumphant,’’ one of James Allen's latest and best 
works. Sheldon University Press is the only place in America where 
this wonderful little volume can be procured. It is eloth- bound, richly 
but simply, with gilt top and title; 118 pages of terse, epigrammatic in- 
struction and inspiration, directly applicable to human life. Money 
cannot measure the value of its teaching, so we give it away. Send 


us & dollar bill for one year's subscription to The Business Philosopher, 
and the book follows free. 


SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
_ Libertyville, Illinois. 
Enclosed find One Dollar. Please send me The Business 
Philosopher for one year (intervening numbers gratis), and 
the book checked in the accompanying list as per your offer. 


Oe ree eee eee ere eee ee te tt 


(Name) 

. (Street) 

From Poverty to Power. VV rne ay 
Paths to Power. s 

Man Building, «§- |= wenn nen n nnn n eee e eee n ee nn nee eee eee aa 
The Life Triumphant, pan 


(Put cross in front of book you 
desire. 


1 wish every boy and man might 
read The Business Philosopher.” 


CARL F. CLARKE. 


SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Libertyville, Illinois. 
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find within themselves the source of all success, all happiness, all ac- 
complishment, all truth. And the dream remained with me, and at 
last became substantial; and now I send it forth into the world on its 
mission of healing and blessedness, knowing that it cannot fail to 
reach the hearts and homes of those who are waiting and ready to 
receive it.’—JAMES ALLEN. 

Here are some choice excerpts from this valuable book, giving just a 


little glimmer of the light that shines out from every page: 


What you are, so is your world.“ 

There is no room for a complainer in a universe of law.” 

Worry is soul-suicide.“ 

** Cease to be a slave to self, and no man will have the power to en- 
slave you.“ 


There are two hundred pages crammed full of just such concentrated 
wisdom in this book. It is beautifully bound in cloth and handsomely 
gilded at top and title. Remember, we give it free with one year’s 
subscription to The Business Philosopher. 


Paths to Power,“ by Hon. Floyd B. Wilson, whose rare 
insight and boundless faith make him a safe guide to the sun-kissed 
heights of individual attainment through the practical application of 
the Laws governing the mighty forces of thought. 


Here is a nugget or two from this rich mine of wisdom; 

Man absolutely controls his own atmosphere.“ 

erf you have never held yourself thoughtless—silent—know that 
others have done so. Knowing this, know also that what man has 
done, man can do again. Believing this, one may commence his task, 
and alone, in the silence, wait—wait—wait, until he knows.” 

This work fills 227 pages—fills them, not spreads over them—and is 
strongly and tastefully bound in cloth. It casts you nothing. We give 
it free with one year’s subscription to The Business Philosopher. 


‘t Man Building,“ by Lewis Ransom Fiske, LL. D. This is a telling 
treatise on human life and its forces by an earnest and able mas- 
ter of the subject. It has built many a MAN. 

Below is one of the polished stones from this strongly-built work: 

Truth lives forever; ideas have no existence outside of mind, 
and only in the action of mind. Make a library of all the 
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EXTRA SPECIAL! 


THE PHILISTINE Magazine one year 
LITTLE JOURNEYS one year—1907 
One DE LUXE ROYCROFT BOOK 


Two Dollars for All! “ e Sent ke U eoon 


SEND us your subscription within two w weeks after you receive this offer and we will 
present you, Gratis, a leather bound, silk-lined, De Luxe Roycroft book. This vol- 
ume is printed on hand-made paper, from a ape font of type, in two colors, The 
initials, title and omaments were specially designed by our own artists. As an 
example i oe 3 it will appeal to ‘the bib bibliophile as one of the best books 


ever m 
Take your paR one of these beautiful books with every subscription 
for the Philistine Magazine and Little Journeys: 


The Man of Sorrows . Elbert Hubbard 
Rip Van Winkle. Washington Irving The Ballad of Reading Goal Oscar Wilde 


Thomas Jefferson . Leniz and Hubbard Nature Ralph Waldo Emerson 
The Rubaiyat .. .. Omar Khayyam Love, Life and Work . Elbert Hubbard 
Respectability / Elbert Hubbard Justinian & Theodora 

A Dog of Flanders Ouida Elbert & Alice Hubbard 


The Law of Love Willtam Marion Reedy CrimesA gainstCriminals Robt. O. Ingersoll 


ELBERT HUBBARD'S Little Journeys are now used as text-books 
in many schools. They contain a wealth of historical information with- 
out ig i c dryness. The series of Nineteen Hundred Seven will 
be to the homes of Great Reformers. Subjects as follows, with 
frontispiece portrait: : 


ac WESLEY THOMAS PAINE THEODORE PARKER 
RY GEORGE OHN KNOX OLIVER CROMWELL 
GARIBALDI _ OHN BRIGHT ANN HUTCHINSON 
RICHARD COBDEN RADLAUGH J. J. ROUSSEAU 


Address 
The Philistine, Bast Aurora, N. Y. 


When you send your order mention The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Remit by draft or Post Office order i is unsafe to send currency by mail unless 
letter is registered. 


— 
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Never before in the history of business has help like this been offered to ambitious ne 


Here is brought into your library, placed on your desk or reading table, the accum 
wisdom, the priceless experience, the proven plans and judgment of | 12 of the best known 
directors in erican business. Here are sprea i charts and di 


the actual campaigns and schemes, the strategy, the genius, 


factories from tiny shops and attic mills. 


This idea is so big and new that no 
existing book standard can be used in 
comparison. Imagine the gist of all the 
great correspondence courses rolled into 
one great ten-volume work! Imagine the 
ideas, the methods, the very plans of 
action, of 112 business heads taken bodily 
from many factories, work shops, offices, 
executive rooms, and transferred into big, 
bold type for yourstudy and application. 

That is what the new, the 10- volume, 
2,193 page Business Man’s Library means 
to you. It means that now, and for the 
first time, you have at your instant dis- 
posal the crystallized experience of 
practically the whole world of business— 
to read at your leisure—to master with 
ease. One hundred and twelve big, broad 
men—not mere writers, but National 
Business men, whose very names inspire 
respect and admiration and confidence— 
are the authors of the Business Man's 
Library. Alexander H. Revell, founder 
and president of the great firm bearing his 
name; Sears, Roebuck & Co.'s Comp- 
troller; John V. Farvell & Co.'s Credit 
Man; Montgomery Ward & Co.’s Buyer; 
Sherwin Williams & Co.'s Genera 
Manager. These are only a few of the 
big business men who have contributed to 
the Business Man's Library. 


ore you, in vivid 
that have built huge stores an 


To the man in the private office, this 
ten-volume, Morocco - bound Library is 
welcomed asa guide and constant adviser. 
To the man in charge of other men, either 
employer or superintendent, it offers 
practical, working, business method, tried 
and proven, which he might never have 
the opportunity to find out himself. And 
to the worker—the man who has hopes 
above his present position—it shows the 
short road to better days—better salary— 
more power—eventual success. 

Then add to the help which this Library 
will 828 eu the help which you will get 
from SYSTEM, which stands preeminent, 
the Magazine of Business; 260 to 356 pages 
in every issue of SYSTEM, and you can- 
not afford to miss a single page of it. It 
makes no difference whether you own your 
own business or whether you are working 
for somebody else; whether you sit in a 
private office and decide things or 
whether you stand behind a counter and 
answer questions—SYSTEM will show 
you new ways of saving time and cutting 
out drudgery. SYSTEM has 300,000 reg- 
ular readers. It has helped many of 
them to better salaries, bigger profits, 
that would have been impossible, un- 
dreamed of, without system. 


os er 
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Ten big, beautifully printed, gold-top volumes, bound in rich, wide-grained Olive Green 
-Morocco—nearly a thousand added pages of money-making, business-building ideas 
new contributors, all hard-headed business men, making | 12 in all 87 new chapters 
hundreds of added illustrations, two-color charts, duo-tone inserts. And this, the enlar 
enriched, new Business Man's Library—ready for delivery this month—yours for only three 
cents more a day. 


_ “The big point of merit “I regard it as of benefit „One new idea gained is 
in your publications is that and assistance to any wide- | alone worth its price, which 
they give us the actual ex- | awake business man, no | by the way, should be its 
perience of thousands of | matter who.’’—CHARLES | actual weight in silver, for 
other business men. No E. HIRES. there are many money- 
matter how successful the “I wish the work could be | making, time-saving, labor 
man, he can profit from brought before every man | reducing, profit - securing 
help like this.“ — ] AMES W. who wants to build a real ideas spread over its 
VAN CLEAVE, Pres. Nat'l. business career. —ALFR'D pages. —C. S. CONNOR, 
Ass' n. Mfrs. DoLCGR Advertising Manager. 


EASY OFFER Four new volumes have just been added to the Business 
Man's Library of last year. Yet this ten- volume library, 
despite its nearly doubled size, its reinforcement of nearly 
a thousand pages of new, live business working plans, costs you an almost insignificant 
increase in price—only three cents more a Gay approx mately nine cents in all for the 
complete ten truly De Luxe Volumes, with their rich, wide-grained Oxford Half-Morocco 
binding, their velvet-finish paper, their beautiful duo-tint illustrations, and a full year's 
subscription to SYSTEM besides $29 spread out thin over nine months and the books 
are yours at once. Yourcheck or money-order for $29, or a $2 bill sent today will start 
the books to you tomorrow, express and every other charge prepaid, and enter your 
name as a regular yearly SYSTEM subscriber. $2 now and $3a month until $29 is paid. 
Less than you probably spend for daily papers, less surely than it costs you for car 
fare or the evening smoke. Long before the month is out, these helpful books, if or- 
dered now, will have a chance to put back in your pocket more than their cost. Is the 
offer clear? There is nothing to sign. Simply send $2 and say I accept your offer in 
October Business Philosopher.” 


Send to SYSTEM—151-153 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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Books You Want 


Character-Building Books 


James Allen’s Books of Inspiration: 
“As a Man Thinketh““ - 5(obooih eee cn cccecccsecccsccs 
Out From the Heart“ 50ꝶ nern 
By ways of Blessedness — 81.25 .. 
“All These Things Added“ —81.2ù5555 cece ccc ccc ccccccccccccccccecs 


Every Man a King.“ by Orison Sweet Marden—81. 100: 
In Tune with the Infinite, by Ralph Waldo Trine 81.25 F 


Business-Building Books 


Financing an Enterprise,“ by Francis Cooper 84. 0o . 
“Success in Letter Writing,“ by Sherwin Cody 75woC.ò᷑.r.e. . 
. 3 to Accomplish It,“ by J. Angus Mac- 
rl! ↄðè ⁵³ A 
The Young Man and the World.“ by Senator Albert J. e 62 
How to Grow Success.“ by Elizabeth Towne 50e 
Retail Ad Writing Simplified! —81.oococc4lululrõũrr rr 
“ane 1 i to Write Letters and Advertisements That 


Books on Mental Suggestion 


„The Law of Suggestion,“ by Rev. Stanley LeFevre Krebs- 7500. 
Auto- Suggestion,“ by Herbert A. Parkyn, M. D.—75¢. .......ccccecccee 
“Law of Mental Medicine,” by Thomson Jay Hudson—$1.50......-..... 
Law of Psychic Phenomena,” by Thomson Jay Hudson—$1.50......... 


Home-Study Books 


The Nutshell Library of the World’s Best Literature for Busy Readers, 
eaea ed 1 Cody, 12 vols. Handsome leather bound Roy- 
ie ð Add /// ĩͤ y ͤ ( core orei 

‘The Art of Writing and Speaking the English Language — Word- 
study, Grammar and Punctuation, Composition and Rhetoric, and 
Story Writing J ournalism—by Sherwin Cody, 4 vols. in box—$2.00 

Dictionary of Errors in English’—Rules of Grammar and Common 
Errors, Words Often Mispronounced, Words Often Misspelled, 
Words Often Misused, and Rules of Punctuation for Office Use—by 
Sherwin COG Y= , ⅛ 0 ;! eed wo ewae es 

How to Read and What to Read.“ by Sherwin Cody—50c.............. 

Primer of Logic,“ by W. S. Jevons— 40jÿ: e 

Webster's Condensed Dictionary! —81.5GU0:ũn . ee cescccece 


All books sent Postpaid at prices given. 


SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Libertyville, Illinois. 
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| WHY BUY BOOKS? | 


Some men and women read only the newspaper. 
The thoughtful read books, for only in books are 
thoughtful things carefully said. 
Is your health poor? Study carefully the best health 
books. | 
Are you a little rusty on English? Buy and read the 
best books on good English, 
Are you interested in the science of increasing your 
value, the art of analyzing your own mind and the minds ~- 
of others? Without books you cannot make progress. 
But, above all, you must get your inspiration, your cul- A 
ture, your life philosophy, your personal recreation and 
comfort in loneliness from good books. 
Would you augment the Ability, Reliability, Endurance, 
and Action of your workers. Supply them with good 

books; encourage them to buy and read character-building 
literature. r 
We can help you. Pees 
On the opposite page is a list of the books that can be 
supplied instantly by the Sheldon University Press. They 
have all been chosen with the greatest care. They are all 
good books, the best on the various subjects that could be 
found after a careful search. 
Order today one or two to be read during the coming 

month. Gà 


Sheldon University Press 
8 Libertyville, Ill. 
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There is but one way I Know of convers: 
“ing safely with all men; that is not by concealing 
what we say or do, but by saying or doing 

nothing that deserves to be concealed.’’—Popeé 


wt 


Send for our catalog of other man-building and business-building < a iG 
books. ee en ae whee 
— œf— —.—....—.;ðĩò—.ñßv— ————— ———ů * TT ~ «nfl 
Ì Entered at Libertyville, Illinois, for transmission at second-class _ x che 
mail rates. — NS 
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James Allen's Books =: 


Are sold exclusively in the United States by. 


Sheldon University Press 


They, can be secured from us only, at the following quoted 
prices: 


Cloth... 
As a Man Thinketh............. 2 


A little book which helps one overcome undesirable circumstances and 
environments. Can be read in half an hour and studied for years. d 


Cloth...50 
Out From the Heart. Paper ie 


An inspiring work on the importance, formation and reformation of 
habits in character building. 

From Poverty to Power..............$1.00 
A book on the attainment of prosperity and peace and the elimination 
of evil and poverty. 

All These Things Added..............$1.25 


Which gives anew viewpoint of every-day problems. 


Byways of Blessedness....... . $1.25 
A beautiful volume which gives a e understanding of lofty 
ideas. 
The Life Triumph ant 1.00 


Gives the maturest thought and experience of the author. 
Through the Gate of Good.........50c 

Or Christ and conduct. 
Morning and Evening Thoughts...50c J 


ye choice excerpts from James Allen’s works, compiled by Lay. 
en. 

Nearly the entire sale of these books has been to business men. They i 
are full of practical ideas that help in the solution of business prob- _ 
ems. They give inspiration that overcomes many a difficulty. 

They are small books—just right for a busy man. Sold exclusively by 


Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, III. 


Copyright, 1907, by Sheldon University Press. 


Digitized / 
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Two Right-o%-Way Books 
Brains in Business 


There's one system you can ot buy (nor gain by eating, 
nerve medicines or novels). That with Brains in the 
office of your head. Why mags you think? 

Why be Delinquent ? Why sink into dead- 
wood? Brains make the man. Have 


Brains and ideas— 
Brain ammunition — Brains in salesmanship 


Learn how to wake, train and brighten brains scientifically—not ‘‘rake” 
them. Capitalize your Mind, Memory, Will. Learn how to place them on 
the best paying business basis. Be a dynamo with ue wires. Get 


Erbes’ Brain Book 


It ends the blind ese of mind, solving mysteries by hard mother earth, 
flesh and blood facts in plain English. Based on Er bes“ new muscular law 
of brain and mind Development — unit by unit. In a few weeks your can be 
master of things and life — os can know men at sight and lead them your 
way. $7.80 mailed. Write today. 


Gain the might and right which comes from knowing. 


Erbes’ Word Book 


UNWRITTEN MEANINGS OF WORDS 


Greater than perfunctory dictionaries, grammars and books of synonyms. Has given a 
fresh world impulse. By its mew Self-Help law all sound and word values are instantly 
‘determined without the aid of reference books. It simplifies 


Business English, Choice of Synonyms, Learning Languages 


Shows why and how to choose words for sense or payohio effects to a breath — 
comes little short of mind reading in guarding one’s self against the often mischievous 
influences of words. Know accurately what words and sentences drive to the mark, then 
you have tile King’s keys” to knowledge, magnetic self-expression, and to business or 
professional success anywhere $2.00 mailed. Send foday. Get the real life pulse. 


One right word one time means the return of the price 


P romethean Press, Hood and Evanston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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“The Bigger Your Sales 
The Bigger Your Salary” 


You can make bigger sales and a bigger salary by becoming a better 

esman. 

You can become a better salesman by mastering the Science of Sales- 
manship. 

The Sheldon School teaches Scientific Salesmanship by correspondence. 
It teaches you how to develop your natural abilities; how to increase your 
will-power; how to read human nature as most people read a book; and it 
teaches all of these things in plain, simple words and apt illustrations. 


The Sheldon Course in 
Scientific Salesmanship 


Tinis 155 mind of any man so that he will be worth more to his employer 
and to himself. 

No man of average intelligence can go through The Sheldon Course with - 
out getting new thoughts, new ideas, new methods that will enable him to 
earn more money, either working for himself or for others. 

Salesmanship is the foun- 
dation of all business. Sci- 
entific Salesmanship is nec- | 7HE SHELDON SCHOOL, 
essary for a big commer- 1089 Republic Bldg., Chicago. 


Laas Boats 33 Please send me at your expense your 
income. Fit yourself to booklet, “The Sofence of Salesmanship." 
earn more, e Sheldon | / am interested specially in the subjects / 


Course will help you to do have checked bélow. 
it, as it has helped over 
25, er men. 
You keep right on earning 
money while you take The 
eldon Course, and then 
you are fitted to earn twice 
as much as you earned be- 
fore. 
Don't wait—act now! Fill 
out and mail the coupon to- 
ay, and let us send you 


the proof of what the Shel- 
on ool is doing for 


others and will do for you. 


The Sheldon School, 
1 089 Republio Bldg. Chicago, U. 9. A. 
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A Stuffed Club 


Teaches health through right living with fads, 
fallacies and cults eliminated, 


»The marvel to me is that you do not have 
a million subscribers. — Elbert Hubbard. 


an atte 8 
10c per copy $1.00 per year. 


The Stuffed Club. Denver. Colo. 


Press Clippings e omru OE 


Thorough in America 


Entire Press Covered by One Service for One Cost SUPPLIES Items of News and 
if it’s Comment on any subject, 
international whether Commercial, Per- 
Service sonal, Social, Technical, 
Scientific or Political. 
FURNISHES Advance Infor- 
mation on Proposed Build- 
ings, Construction, and all 
kinds of new enterprises 
and businesses. 
RENDERS red hot Trade 
a News Service; special to 
vou. just what you want 
{ all there is of it and fresh 
i every day, and costs but 20 
ee 1 to 50 cents a day. 


Interesting booklet tells how it’s done and why it’s valuable; sent free on request. 


address International Press Clipping Bureau 
(622 Boyce Building Chicago 
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8 Strong Novels for $ 1 


THE MOST REMARKABLE OFFER OF HIGH-GRADE 
FICTION EVER MADE BY A GREAT MAGAZINE 


„The Moyett Mystery.“ by Dr. Monroe Hopkins. A really capital detective 
story. May Lippincott's. , 

“A Tragedy of Circumstance,” by Frank Danby. The author of Pigs in 
Clover” at her best.—June Lippincott's. 

He Who Stole and Rode Away, by C. N. and A. M. Williamson, Their 
brightest motor romance since The Lightning Conductor.“ july 
Lippincott's. 

When Spring Comes Late,” by Marie van Vorst. The best novel this popu- 
lar author has produced. August Lippincott's. 

“A Chain of Evidence. by Carolyn Wells. An original and mystifying 
detective story.—September Lippincott's. 

The Whited Sepulchre.” by Will Levington Comfort. A remarkably vivid 
and dramatic romance of Martinique and Mont Pelee.—October 
Lippincott’s. 

The Plague of a Heart.“ by Helen Milecete. A clever novel of love and 
social intrigue.—November Lippincott’s. 

The Career,” by Kathryn Jarboe. A fascinating, high-grade love story.— 
December Lippincott’s. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR TO-DAY 


and we will mail you at once the copies of Lippincott’s Magazine 
already issued containing these eight remarkable novels and send the 
other numbers as rapidly as issued. 


BESIDES THESE EIGHT COMPLETE NOVELS 


LIPPINCOTT'S contains in the foregoing eight numbers of 1907 over 
50 short stories, nearly 50 interesting articles, and over 150 pages of 
fresh American humor — no continued stories, every issue complete. 


vo SIGN HERE 


Lippincott's Magazine 
East Washington Square 
___ . PHILADELPHIA 


Only 850 Sets | 25c $2.50 | Mail On 
* err a Year Dollar Now 
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SAVE MONEY 


The business world of today demands that 
things be done quickly — but it also demands 
that they be done well. The man or the 
concern which cannot be both speedy and 
accurate will run behind or off the track. 
Quickly and well has a vastly different 
meaning today than it had afew years ago 
or even a few months ago. The power of 
yesterday is not the power of today. The 
methods of yesterday will notdotoday. The 
Business Man’s Magazine teaches 
the methods of today. Science revises 
its theories and its practice day by day ac- 
cording to the latest discoveries. e busi- 
ness man—the merchant—the manufacturer 
—the foreman—the clerk—who refuses to 
do the same will soon find himself so far to- 
ward the rear of the procession that he cant 
even hear the band. No matter what place 
you occupy in the business world—ro mat- 
ter whether you are the greatest or the least 
in your business connection—let us ask you a 


BY SS = — 


SAVING TIME 


question: Would it be worth your while—if 
youcould afford it—to visit the best concerns 
in your line—to talk to the best posted men 
in to observe the methods of others to 
be privileged to select for your own all that 
was better in what you saw and heard? Of 
course it would. If it were not worth 
while it would not be practiced by those 
who can aff = it a _You Ana 
spend your time ìn doing this in person but 
The Business Man's azine will 
do it for you. Month by month the best 
business, shop, office and factory practice 
will be presented to you in its pages. Month 
by month you will be kept in touch. Month 
by month you will be kept from falling be- 
hind. To do it in person would cost you 
many hundreds of dollars. The Business 
Man’s Magazine will do it for you at a 
cost of one dollar for awhole year. Join 
our hundreds of thousands of readers and 
do it today. 


The BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE is published monthly. The cost is one 


dollar the year. 


Every month it gives you business plans and business methods 


which are worth a hundred times that sum. Every month it describes to you 
methods and systems which have been worked out at acost of thousands of dol- 
lars. And the cost to you each month is only eight and one-third cents. Send for 
a trial subscription—twenty cents in stamps—as an experiment. Or send one 


dollar for a full year and we will send The Business Man’s 


Magazine each month 


and in addition—as an acknowledgment of your order—our business reminder, 
which you will consider a good investment if you got nothing else. 


ONE DOLLAR THE YEAR 


Trial—3 Months—for 20 Cents in Stamps 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE 


41 Fort Street West, DETROIT, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Value Extraordinary! A Wonderful Offer! 


An Inspiring Magazine—The Business Philosopher Pon 
A Really Beautiful Book—Great Authors in Leather j $1 


On another page you will read of Sherwin Cody’s inspiring and help- 
ful introductions to Twelve Great Friends, and the most delightful work 
of standard authors which every man, woman, and child ought to carry 
with him wherever he goes, to have always at hand the magic solace 
of the literary embodiment of men you can love and admire. 

We have had a few sets of Mr. Cody's twelve great authors bound up 
in exquisitely beautiful full leather, in the true Roycroft style made 
famous by Elbert Hubbard of East Aurora, N. Y.—a soft rich seal 
brown, limp cover, gilt tops and gold back title, for the men, and a 
warm exquisite rose color forthe ladies—something you’ll be proud of 
as long as you live—just the present for your best beloved friend. 
Ohoice of any one of these books in this exclusive special binding, 
similar to that of the Roycroft $2 books, though the size is small enough 
for daily companionship, and The Business Philosopher one year, both 
for $1. 


1 How to Read and What to Read, by Sherwin Cody; 


2. Shakspere—Portrait, Life, and an Evening with Romeo and 
Juliet, Merchant of Venice, and Hamlet: 


8. Burns—Portrait, Life, Love Songs, and other famous songs and 
longer poems (everything of Burns you would care to have in your 
private library); 


4. Lamb—Portrait, Life, and Essays of Elia (all you would care to 
read twice); 


5. Irving— Portrait, Life, Rip Van Winkle, Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 
Mutability of Literature, Westminster Abbey (all complete); 


6. Scott—Portrait, Life, Two Hours with Ivanhoe (a complete and 
thrilling story you can read in an evening—regular volume would 
require a week); 


7. Dickens—Portrait, Life, Two Hours with Pickwick (the stories of 
the ae of promise suit of Bardell vs. Pickwick and Sam Weller 
complete); 


8. Thackeray—Portrait, Life, Two Hours with Vanity Fair (the 
complete story of Becky Sharpe for an evening’s reading): 


9. Hawthorne—Portrait, Life, and Best Short Stories, including 


the Great Stone Face, Gray ‘Champion, Great Carbuncle, Home: s Mas- 
querade, and Drowne’s Wooden [mage (complete); 
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10. Tennyson—Portrait, Life, and all his greatest, sweetest lyrics 
(complete); 


11. Longfellow—Portrait, Life, and all his melodious shorter poems 
complete; 


12. Lincoln—Portrait, latest up-to-date Life, Speeches, Letters, 
P = aca (those famous funny stories he used to tell, now so hard 
n 


Twelve Best Books for Father, Mother, Children. 


Mr. E. D. Gibbs, formerly advertising manager for the National Cash 
Register, says of the Nutshell Library: That is the best 810 worth of 
books I ever bought. I have read them, my wife has read them and is 
simply infatuated with them, and my children have read them with de- 
light. That introductory volume alone is worth $10. It has given me a 
new point of view, and the introductions to each volume have led me to 
read and enjoy authors I never cared for before.“ 


Miss Ethel Fairmont Snyder: ‘I take the liberty of addressing you 
personally to say that I am greatly pleased with the Nutshell Library. 
It is so concise, yet contains such an inexhaustible amount of data and 
literature that would take one several years to obtain in a general way.“ 
Sheldon University Press, Libertyville Illinois. 


Please send me for the $1 enclosed The Business Philos- 
opher for one year from and the 


volume on in Sherwin Cody's Nutshell 


Library of Great Authors, in special full leather de luxe 


ff. s hate eae Of course 


I expect you to give me double my money s worth or refund 
the dollar. In the brotherhood of life, 


Address 


—— — ee ⅛, ee ee —j 


A dollar bill in an envelope TODAY is worth two in a 
money-order or bank draft tomorrow. We have everv 
faith in Uncle Sam. Nobody locks his door out here. 

Foreign subscribers kindly add 25 cents for postage. 


Sheldon Unlversity Press, 
Libertyville, Illinois, 
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@ Tells how The Lefter 

Sho p. conducted b y 
Franklyn Hobbs, "Himself" 
and HisEight Able Aids, 
plans and directs adver- 
tising campaigns, prepares 

manner of copy 

designs, and delivers in 
plates to the agency or the 
printer ready for the press. 


q A copy of this book 

e sent, on request, 
to any advertiser of 
importance. 


¶ We want the account 
of the largest advertisers 
—we have the organiza- 
tion, the equipment, the 
facilities, the brains, the 
experience, the record— 


SEX Pe : 
6 no account too big for us 


to handle successfully and 
with economy to the 
advertiser. 
The Letter Shop 
1270-1295 Monon Bldg. Use business Stationery and 


. book 
Chicago "Bout Himself and H 


The Business Philosopher 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF 


BUSINESS AND THE EFFORT TO HELP MEN AND WOMEN TO INCREASE 
THEIR A+R+E+A DEVELOPMENT—THEIR ABILITY, RELIABILITY, 
ENDURANCE AND ACTION—THE FOUR ESSENTIALS OF TRUR SUCCESS 


MAKE THE MAN RIGHT AND His WORK WILL TAKE CARE OF ITSELF 


PLATFORM: 
I Will Increase My A+R-+E+A 


Editor—A. F. SHELDON 
Vol. III NOVEMBER, 1907 No. 11 


Heart, Head and Hand Philosophy 


By the Editor. 


MAN whose name I am too modest to mention, 
A once said, The reason most men do not accom- 
plish more is because they do not attempt more.’’ 

That is true—Simon pure fact. 

This thought has inspired thousands to greater action, 
and not for much indeed would we throw even a little 
water upon the fire of achievement thus kindled. 

This is just to suggest a damper for your furnace, that 
economy may be effected in the use of your fuel. 

It is hoping to help you to get more heat and comfort 
with less coal that I now arise to say that the converse of 
the aforesaid truth is also true, namely: 

„The reason some men do not accomplish more is 
because they attempt too much.’’ 

Note the emphasis on the some. 

There are not many, taking the population of the world 
as awhole, but there are some, and even a few are too 
many. ? 
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Do not spread yourself out too thin, brother—man does 
not look well that way, and besides he does not make 
much of a dent in any one place. 

There is much wisdom in that old saw about not putting 
all your eggs into one basket, but there is also ore from 
the same vein in a good one’’ that Ford got off the other 
day. He said, ‘‘Put all your eggs into one incubator and 
then keep that incubator warm.’’ 

Naturally, if you went into the chicken business even to 
make a living, let alone to get rich, you could not follow 
Ford’s advice literally very long--but you catch his 
meaning. 

If you persist in shooting with the shotgun of scatteration 
instead of using the rifle of concentration, you will pass 
the Socratic golden mean and the Hubbardic pivotal point, 
awakening some time to find yourself in the fix of the 
fellow that a friend of mine wrote about the other day. 
My friend is a successful but, perhaps, overambitious 
business man occupying an important and very responsible 
position in one of the largest concerns of its kind in the 
world. He had been doing about four men’s work for 
several months. I noticed it and wrote him a rather scold- 
ing letter, admonishing him to moderation. I quote from 
his reply as follows: 

My trouble last season was a great deal like what struck 
the fellow that got on a St. Louis street car about ‘three 
sheets in the wind.’ He was a politician and knew every- 
body in that section. Steadying himself on the back 

latform he leered at every passenger that got aboard. 
ecognizing a man from Iowa, he said: 

„„I can lick any (hic) blankety blank man from Iowa.’ 

‘‘The Iowan passed into the car without noticing him. 

‘‘Next came a man from Missouri. 

“<I can lick (hic) any blankety blank man from 
Missouri.’ 

Number Two passed in without accepting the challenge. 
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‘‘Then a long razorback man from Texas boarded the 
car only to be met with the same ‘I can lick any blankety 
(hic) blank man from Texas.’ 

The Texan mixed it up with our drunken friend on the 
spot. When he was through with him the politician struck 
the floor of the car going forty miles an hour. 

„The jolt sobered him up a little. As he regained his 
equilibrium he said: 

% know what's the (hic) matter with me. I took in 
too bloomin’ much territory.’ 

„That was my trouble last season—I took in too much 
territory. 

The moral, of course, is: Don't try to cover too much 
ground. 


It really does pay to concentrate. 


* * * * * 


When we cultivate the senses keenly enough, so that 
when we look we see and when we hear we understand, 
it is not difficult to learn valuable lessons from the so-called 
humble walks of life. 

My very good friend Raymond, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
learned a good lesson from a shoemaker the other day. 
He wrote me about it. Here is his letter: 


Nine o' clock to-night I walked around the corner to 
the shoemaker’s. He was at work this morning at seven 
and working when I called to- night. 

“I inquired as to the number of hours he worked. 

He said, ‘I begin at six and work until I finish all I 
have promised to have done early to-morrow. You see 
those shoes over there? Well, T must do them to-night, but 
I shall be done by ten-thirty.’ 

Š a many pairs of shoes do you mend a day?’ I next 
asked. 

As many as I promise, no more and no less,’ said he. 
‘To-day I repaired sixteen pairs—that is, soled and heeled — 
then I sewed patches on ten other pairs.’ 

„He stated his profit was twelve dollars and eighty cents 
after the cost of keeping the family was deducted. 

‘‘This man owns quite a little property that he made ‘at 
the bench.’ 
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“I came home with my shoes and looked in the looking- 
glass.“ 

That shoemaker certainly has his eggs all in one incu- 
bator and is keeping it at the right temperature. 

For him they are ‘‘golden’’ eggs, hatching houses and 
lots, whilst many a ‘‘pipe-dreamer’s’’ incubator hatcheth 
not at all. 

The glory of the commonplace is good. 

And by the way, readers, when you see good success 
examples now and then, send them to us. 

Before leaving the Des Moines shoemaker, measure him 
up by the efficiency yardstick. 

Note well his AREA. . 

Has he Ability in his line? 

He must have to enjoy that volume of trade. 

Has he Reliability? 

I think so, George, else he would not hold the business. 
Nor would he be likely to save his money for investment 
in real estate. 

Has he Endurance? 

He could not very well work the number of hours he is 


working without it. 

Has he Action? 

Surely—he doubtless moves twice where the average 
shoemaker moves once, and still does it just as accurately. 

Do you and I measure up in our particular work as well 
as the shoemaker does in his? Think it over. 

* * * * * 

One good way to guard against covering too much terri- 
tory is to see to it that you do accurately the work in hand; 
that accuracy is applied to each and every item of work 
which goes to make up the whole. 

This thought of accuracy has set my mental machinery 
of association at work, causing me to look up an article 
which a friend in Pittsburg sent me some time ago. 
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The article was written by a man who holds several de- 
grees in the school of experience and is so rich in the gold 
of common sense that I really must pass it along to you. 

It is entitled, ‘‘The Waste of Time,’’ but it brings out 
most clearly the value of accuracy in one’s work, no 
matter what he is doing. 

Accuracy has a most vital bearing on both Ability and 
Reliability. 

You will will find the article just mentioned on page 501 
of this issue. 


* * * * * 


But for all this, if you be a leader, do not fear to lead. 

The world must have leaders. 

You may have several incubators, and still concentrate 
on the chicken business. 

By the same token, you may attempt much more in your 
business by multiplying units. 

What you then need is Organization. 

Get the right men around you and then trust them, of 
course keeping your powder dry and your eye on the 
register of reports. 

The right system of reports, and they not pigeonholed, 
but really studied and digested and judiciously tested, are 
a good registering thermometer for keeping tab on the 
temperature of your incubator. This plan, faithfully fol- 
lowed, will enable you, if you are really a business leader, to 
keep—not too many—but three or four busy incubators go- 
ing and each hatching good, healthy chicks. 


* * * * * 


When you take your pen in hand and sit down to write 
out a scheme of organization for your business, there are a 
few general principles that it would be a good thing to bear 
in mind. 
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In the first place, don’t let any bogeys about the vicious- 
ness of organization scare you. 

I am talking about the hallucination that some very good 
people have that, because some enterprises have been ‘‘or- 
ganized to death,’’ all organization will result in either 
tying the business up so tightly with red tape that it can’t 
breathe, or handing out so many epaulets and shoulder- 
straps that there will be more side-arms than muskets in 
the brigade. 

We have all seen splendid enterprises stop growing be- 
cause the grim ‘‘old man’’ that built them up, refusing to 
create departments and delegate responsibility and authority 
to lieutenants, has kept his gnarled, overworked fist so 
heavily upon every detail that there could be no further 
expansion. 

The honest old chap had been scared by a bogey. That 
was the trouble. 

He didn’t stop to reflect that it wasn’t organization that 
ruined the business of his friend across the street, but 
some error of omission or commission in the plan or opera- 
tion of organization. 

Nor did he stop to reflect that nothing is ever done 
without organization. 

Why, bless you! the dear old fellow was himself an or- 
ganization, and a much complicated one at that. 

Just think of the grand divisions, body, mind and soul; 
the subdivisions of each, the body into brain, respiratory 
system, circulation department,“ alimentary system, elim- 
inative organs, bony frame, muscular equipment, nervous 
system and skin; the mind into intellect, feeling and 
will; the soul, as yet but little understood, but perhaps 
more highly organized than either. Each of the subdi- 
visions of body and mind is, in turn, still further subdi- 
vided and resubdivided until, in the case of the body, we 
get down to the microscopic cells of which the whole struc- 
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ture is formed, each an individual in itself, and yet each, in 
the healthy body, in the most perfect correlation, harmony 
and adaptation to every other cell in its own and every 
other system. 

We have hit upon a happy illustration, for the wonder- 
ful organism of man is the most perfect model for the or- 
ganization of any business. It embodies in concrete 
form the most important of the general principles I started 
to tell you about. 

These I propose to discuss briefly, under the following 
heads: 

1. Purpose. 

2. Specialization. 

3. Adaptation. 

4. Correlation and Centralization. 

5. Personal equation. 

You get my idea in writing Purpose at the very head of 
the list. It seems self-evident that your organizer must 
have a very definite and clear idea of what he expects his 
organization to accomplish before he sets out to plan its 
departments. And yet, some very ingenious business sys- 
tems have gone to the scrap heap with a prodigal waste of 
golden dollars for no other reason than that their builders 
didn’t know exactly what results they wanted to get. Too 
often a model, successful in some other man’s business, 
has been slavishly followed, without due consideration of 
the fact that the end in view was not the same. Or the 
purpose in mind has been too vague, too general, too care- 
lessly formulated. 

To take a lesson from our model, the human organism: 
a man may have ever so strong and enduring a body, 
a powerful and alert intellect, well stored with useful 
knowledge, sincerely conscientious ethical feelings, and a 
vast fund of energy, and yet be a sad failure because he 
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has no definite, fixed purpose in life. We have all known 
and grieved over such brilliant ne’er-do-weels.’’ 

It is the man with unwavering eye and unfaltering spirit, 
his face set like a flint toward his goal, commonplace 
plodder though he be, that arrives. 

Having settled definitely the result sought by organiza- 
tion, the next step is division into logical departments, 
each with its special work to do in effecting the end in view. 

This is Specialization. 

If this is properly done, there will be no orphan job 
wailing from one departmental door to another, and no 
big, overfed process, luxuriating in bed and board in 
two or more departments, through the very common and 
exceedingly costly mistake of duplicating work. 

I might say a great deal more along this line, for one of 
the most common weaknesses in organization is faulty or 
insufficient Specialization. But I can safely leave you to 
think out the rest from this suggestion. 

Having clearly fixed the purpose of your organization 
and carefully specialized its departments, the next step is 
to adapt those departments to the work théy are expected 
to do. A complete survey must be made of this work. It 
must be thoroughly analyzed in all its processes, cut down 
to the very least bulk compatible with efficiency, pruned 
of all needless circumlocution, and given an arrow-like 
directness to its mark. Then the machinery of the de- 
partment must be built to accomplish the work with the 
maximum of efficiency and speed, the minimum of friction 
and lost motion. 

I once knew a man that was given the task of installing 
an accounting system in a large publishing house. He 
knew very little about the publishing business, but he had 
the advantage of a number of years’ experience in munic- 
ipal accounting. He made a cursory and superficial 
study of conditions, thought a minute, struck an attitude, 
shouted ‘‘Eureka,’’ and set to work. 
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He worked with an energy and enthusiasm that inspired 
confidence in the people who had employed him, and they 
printed several cart-loads of forms and blank books for 
use in the wonderful ‘‘system’’ which they expected would 
save them thousands of dollars. 

At last the great work was finished. 

It was then that the confiding publishers found they had 
installed an accounting department that would have been 
worth a big issue of bonds to a city of fifty thousand in- 
habitants, with municipal gas, light, and waterworks. 
But it wasn’t worth a tin dime to them. 

They sold the forms and blank books to the rag man for 
half a cent a pound, and that was all they ever got out of 
it, except the experience. 

The trouble, of course, was want of Adaptation. 

Correlation and Centralization—that is, a smooth, fric- 
tionless and harmonious coworking of part with part, all 
helpful to each, and each to all, both because they are so 
planned and because they are obedient to intelligent direc- 
tions from the main office. 

Of this we have no finer example than the human body. 

How wonderful and how perfect the interdependence 
and mutual helpfulness of all its organs! 

The circulatory system supplies them all with blood. It 
and all the rest are supplied with needed nourishment by 
the alimentary organs. The respiratory system gets blood 
and nourishment from the other two, and, in its turn, 
helps to carry off their wastes and energizes them with 
oxygen. The brain and nervous system, maintained by 
the others, is a speedy and perfect messenger service for 
the entire organism. The bony and muscular frame per- 
forms a thousand services for the others and is fed, 
strengthened, cleansed, and renewed by them. And above 
them all, directing all their processes, sits the soul, the 
„main office.“ 
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When any organ, through disease, refuses to serve the 
others, all suffer, and, unless the body is quickly brought 
into harmony, dissolution ensues. And nothing will kill a 
business quicker than lack of harmony and correlation 
between its departments. 

Our Great Teacher was eternally right when He said, 
A house divided against itself cannot stand.’’ 

And now, having done all these things, and done them 
just right, you still have the biggest and most im portant job 
of all before you. Unless youcan do that wisely and well, 
the beautiful edifice you have built may come tumbling 
about your ears with a dismal clatter. 

I mean the choice of men—the solving of the personal 
equation. 

Andrew Carnegie once said that he had made most of 
his money by picking out the right men for the right places. 

The severest test of every leader, in business or else- 
where, is in his choice of lieutenants. 

And the hardest problem that men in high positions 
have to-day is to find competent department heads. 

That is why True Education, through the filling in of 
useful knowledge and the drawing out of the positives 
Ability, plus Reliability, plus Endurance, plus Action, is 
so important, not only to every man in the ranks, but to 
the men in command—for those looking upward that they 
may rise, for those bearing responsibility that they may 
have helpers upon whom they can rely. 

Having put a man in a place of responsibility, give him 
commensurate authority. It is all very fine to put a man 
in charge of a department and tell him to make good.“ 
But his chance for making good is small if his authority is 
curtailed and he is constantly interfered with. If you 
have organized properly and chosen your men wisely, give 
them their head, keep an eye on reports, and they will 
make good. 

Then your business will work for you ‘‘while you sleep.“ 

But you must not sleep too long. 
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Thou Buildest 


HE will to evil and the will to good | 
Are both within thee, which wilt thou employ? 
Thou knowest what is right and what is wrong, 
Which wilt thou love and foster? which destroy? 


Thou art the chooser of thy thoughts and deeds; 
Thou art the maker of thine inward state; 

The power is thine to be what thou wilt be; 
Thou buildest Truth and Love, or lies and hate. 


—‘‘The Light of Reason.“ 
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The Waste of Time 


By E. S. McClelland 


EDITOR’s NotE.—The following communication, from 
one of our correspondents, sufficiently explains the very ex- 
cellent and practical paper which we take pleasure in giv- 
ing our readers. It is reprinted from Progress. Read 
it. Enclosed you will find a copy of an address given 
by Mr. E. 8. McClelland, assistant chief engineer of the 
Westinghouse Machine Company, of Pittsburg, before a 
club of young men employees of that concern. This man 
developed his talent, ability and character despite some 
of the worst conditions that ever a young man had to 
overcome. He surmounted all obstacles, and has now a 
position of great responsibility. He is held in the highest 
esteem and friendship, not only by Mr. Westinghouse 
himself, but by the men who serve under his direction. 
S is a splendid example of character building and health 
culture.’’ 


HAT is time? The duration of one’s life; the 

Vf hours and days which a person has at his dis- 

‘posal. In passing hastily over the possible 

ways in which time can be wasted, may I ask you to 

make at least a mental note of the one or more in which 
you waste the most precious thing you have? 

We are very likely to think only of soldiering, but this 
is only one of the many, many ways; in itself it is bad 
enough and in many cases leads to worse methods. You 
are all familiar with soldiering, and most of you, I am 
sure, are so free from so common a method as to join us 
in despising the man who ‘soldiersduring working hours,’ 
but you may beonly practicing a more modern and up-to- 
date method. 

„The most fruitful source for waste of time arises from 
inaccuracy in work. I lay great stress upon this point. 
If we are inaccurate in our work, we have wasted not 
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only our own time but the time of all those dependent on 
us for the proper prosecution of the work after it leaves 
our hands. A drawing is made under the direction of a 
first-class engineer who pays much attention to general 
design; an error creeps in unnoticed, due to inaccurate 
work or instructions. The design is finished, it is passed 
on to the detailer, and then to the tracer, blue printer, 
checker, foreman draftsman, and finally back to the chief 
engineer. If the error is found, it goes back to each man, 
consuming the time of ten men for possibly three hours. 
Now supposing the error is not discovered, the drawing 
goes to pattern shop, foundry, machine shop, erecting 
shop; the material is shipped, and when erected is found 
defective and must be replaced by a part of proper design; 
often occasioning the greatest inconvenience to the pur- 
chaser. Who can measure the waste of time, not only of 
the man responsible for the error, but of all those con- 
tributing to the finished piece? Who is the loser? Not 
the man or men, but the employer. Think of the possibil- 
ities of an error in a great establishment, and try to grasp 
the fact that the success or failure of its management 
depends upon every man being accurate in all his work, 
whether his position is great or small. 


Much time is wasted for lack of positive directions! 
If we expect every man to accomplish our wishes, we 
must convey them in aclear, unmistakable manner, leaving 
out no detail we may have had in mind, and we must tell 
it in the language of the other man, so that he may have a 
reasonable chance to grasp our meaning. This is one of 
the most difficult things we have to do, calling for a very 
accurate knowledge of every man’s capacity. We must 
know our men, so that each man may be given work for 
which he is best suited. 
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“ Loafing on a street corner is a waste of time. The less 
you do of this, young man, the better off you will be. 
Benjamin Franklin has said, Dost thou love life? Then 
do not squander Time, for that is the stuff Life is made 
of.“ And Gladstone has said, Believe me when I tell 
you that thrift of time will repay you in after-life with a 
usury of profit beyond your most sanguine dreams, and 
that the waste of it will make you dwindle, alike in intel- 
lectual and in moral stature, beyond your darkest reckon- 
ings. One of the most important lessons for any man or 
boy to learn early in life is the economy of time. Itisa 
truth not to be refuted, that lost wealth may be replaced 
by industry; lost knowledge by study; lost health by tem- 
perance or medicine, but lost time is gone forever. Econ- 
omy of time will furnish you with a working capital which 
nothing can rob you of, for capital is nothing more or less 
than the abstinence from present gratification for the 
sake of future needs.’ 

„Do not let me hear that you do not have time to 
spare. You have all the time there is; go hunt out the 
men in your own community who have done the most for 
their own and the general good and you will find them to 
be almost uniformly the overworked class, almost driven 
to death; men who seem well-nigh swamped with cares, 
who keep up a ceaseless activity from January to Decem- 
ber. In nine cases out of ten, this type of man, busy as 
he may be, will always be found capable of doing a little 
more, and you may rely upon him in his busiest season 
with more assurance than upon the idle man or the 
corner loafer. Thé reason for this is, that to do increases 
the power of doing; it is easier for one who is always 
exerting himself to exert himself a little more for an extra 
purpose than for him who does nothing to get up 
steam.’ Give a busy man ten minutes to write a letter 
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and he will dash it off at once; give an idle man a day and 
he will postpone it until to-morrow or next week. 

„Mou young men do not perhaps realize that your 
actions outside of business hours are, in many cases, 
known to your superior officers and that the way you 
spend your time has weight with them as to your future. 
The small stones that fill up the crevices are almost as 
essential to a firm wall as the great stones. And so the 
wise use of spare time contributes not a little to the build- 
ing up in good proportions and with strength a man’s 
mind and character. 

‘© What does it cost a man to waste time by loafing? Such 
an one will cease to progress. He will begin to vegetate; 
will stand still for a time, and then he will go backward 
and downward until he is no longer in the race, and over 
his tomb may well be inscribed, ‘A failure; the result of 
waste of time.’ The man who knows the economy of 
time will know the art of spending it, just as the man who 
has acquired the art of economizing and saving money 
knows the value of it. 

A most important point in the matter of time saving lies 
in the attention we give to detail. Everything we come in 
contact with is in the aggregate a mass of detail, and no 
more fruitful source of time saving can be found than in 
attention to detail. A man who is to succeed must not 
only be industrious, but he must have ‘ An almost igno- 
minious love for detail.“ We are employed by one of the 
most successful business men, manufacturers and inven- 
tors in this country, and I believe I can safely say that 
one of the foundation stones upon which his large interests 
rest will have engraved upon it, ‘ Attention to Detail.’ The 
success of any institution depends largely upon those who 
handle the detail. It is for the employers to plan the 
larger things (and this to a large degree must be all they 
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can do), leaving the details of their schemes to be worked 
out by their subordinates. The result is, in many cases, 
that their plans fall through; for no other reason than the 
neglect of some clerk or other employe they do not suc- 
ceed. 

‘ No great man ever became so who did not pay strict 
attention to detail. You, apprentice boy; you, machinist; 
you, clerk, note that the slightest error in any detail, be 
it a bed-plate or be it a cotter-pin, will cost your employer 
a loss which you cannot repay by months of labor and 
effort, and in the end you do not have his confidence. 

It may be hard for you to figure out what it costs you 
and what it costs your employer. It is hard for me. It 
cannot be estimated in money value. 

“ Wasting your time by Idleness, Soldiering, Inattention 
to detail, Inaccuracy, Gossiping, Loafing on the street, 
‘all tend to work out in the end to your everlasting dis- 
credit. 

‘‘ These faults will develop in your employer, Distrust. 
Your loss, Success. Your employer’s loss, Capital.“ 


Dwell in thought upon the grandest, 
And the grandest you shall see; 

Fix your mind upon the highest, 
And the highest you shall be. 

—James Allen. 
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Luck 


UCK is all our own making. 
Luck means rising at six in the morning, living on 


one dollar a day if you make two, minding your own 
business and not meddling with other people’s. 

Luck means the hardship and privation which you have 
not hesitated to endure, the long nights you have devoted 
to work. 

Luck means the appointments you have never failed 
to keep, the trains you have never failed to catch. 

Luck means trusting in God and in your own resources, 
a religion whose motto is—‘‘Help yourself and Heaven 
will help you.“ 

Luck comes to those who help themselves and know how 
to wait. Max O' Rell. 
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Ability Development 
By Frank Marimon. 


„The air, the sunlight, the night, all that surrounds 
me seems crowded with, inexpressible powers, with the 
influence of souls, or existences, so that I walk in the 
midst of immortal things.’’ 

E may well listen again and again to these voices 

that speak for us the wisdom of the seers of all the 

years. To me as I write there is a note sounding that, if 

caught and rightly understood, will mean the salvation of 

many a man from his personal limitations that daily buffet 

and defeat him—yet it will mean much to every man; for 

all have need—however great and wise and good they may 

be—of a truer, purer light upon the path of business 
activity. 

This message that I have received and of which I shall 
try to tell you is borne to me by the clarion voice of Science. 
It says, amidst all these glories, ‘‘I challenge you to mark 
this fact, that properly to interpret these and all other 
marvels and mysteries of thought, expressed and unex- 
pressed, we must train, drill, develop the intellect, that 
part of mind with which we think, remember, and imagine. 
We must, in other words, draw out the positives of intel- 
lect, the sum of which measures our capacity to think 
right, remember right, and imagine right. But to do these 
three things right means very much more, perhaps, than 
one might think or even imagine. One important con- 
sideration is a willingness to become as a little child; that 
is, teachable, confiding, questioning, ready to do the 
simplest thing in order properly to comprehend the com- 
plex.“ 
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A+R+E+<A is a very complex problem to be worked 
out by each individual for himself; and each quality to be 
developed as represented by those four magic symbols is a 
complex thing. Ability Reliability Endurance Action 
expresses the complete man, ‘‘thoroughly furnished,’’ for 
every duty and obligation both to his fellow man and to 
God. 

Ability will engage our attention for this time and only 
in a suggestive way, as I am not endeavoring to teach, but 
only to point out some things that are the outgrowth of 
things contemplated while drinking the deep draughts from 
nature’s full cup. 

In the development of Ability we shall endeavor, like 
nature, first, to make the most of what we have and not 
waste time wishing for what we haven’t. Second, seeds 
must grow into a harvest through processes requiring 
months of patient, silent effort. The seeds of thought sown 
in the mind—those sensations, images, concepts, ideas— 
must likewise grow through processes requiring years of 
patient, silent effort. Third, natureis ancient. Her ability 
to accomplish has long since gone beyond what we reckon 
upon as laws and principles. To us her methods are mir- 
aculous. We do not know what growth is. The mind of 
man is a young thing. It is being trained upwards from 
sensation to principles. Having overcome vast areas of 
ignorance and superstition, we know that after a while it 
will reach out and grasp the next ‘‘organon’’ that lies just 
outside the rim of principles, and so continue to reach out 
till growth and all other things are understood. Fourth, 
nature works as a unit, each element and force contributing 
in proper proportion to all and all toeach. Mankind must 
learn to do likewise if the highest forms of Ability ever find 
expression. The individual has this problem to solve in 
himself, for ability is the result of the harmonious develop- 
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ment of the positives of the intellect which cannot stand 
alone, but must be contributed to by the positives of the 
feelings, the will, and the body. 

You have doubtless observed that those symbols of all- 
round development are always connected with a plus sign. 
That is to challenge attention to the fact that they are not 
separate entities, but parts of a whole. 

We shall not deceive ourselves, therefore, by trying to 
develop our intellectual life so that we can think right, 
remember right, imagine right while we toy with a pleasing 
indulgence that makes a leak in the reservoirs of the body, 
the feelings, and the will. Yes, if we would have the right 
kind of ability, we must pay the price of unswerving recti- 
tude in all things. 

Some one has said, the eye sees, the mind contem- 
plates the image, and the soul understands the mind.“ 
That makes it easy for us to see the interdependence of 
each of the parts upon the other, doesn’t it? 

Oh, that we might cease to fight against the wisdom 
that has been laboring through the centuries to make men 
real men. There is a great responsibility resting upon 
each of us if we would contribute our mite to the larger 
life of the race. Let us look well, therefore, to the loom of 
the mind on which we are weaving our little web of per- 
sonal influence. We may not realize it, but it is true, that 
there is a pattern to guide us in this difficult task with the 
mental loom. How foolish of us to go on in the haphazard 
fashion of carelessness and indifference! 

The careless and indifferent weaver has kept that old 
business superstition about the ‘‘natural born salesman’’ 
dangling in the marts of trade, lo these many decades. 
We have turned the searchlight of science in ability devel- 
opment on him and the ‘‘natural bornness’’ has fallen off, 
and, behold, he’s a man with a mind just like other folks. 
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As we study him we find that the superstition that con- 
cealed the sources of his ability was the result of a much 
older superstition, that success was largely a matter of luck 
or an accident of birth, and consequently controlled by a 
power that man dare not question. We have lived to see, 
however, that the ‘‘natural born salesman’’ is the ground 
of our hope, for those powers of his grew and by exercise 
became stronger; and we have likewise seen him in his 
ignorance destroy that splendid ability by indulgences and 
practices that claimed the strength of his manhood and the 
price of his soul. Arrived at this point where we can see 
clearly that lack of ability on the part of any one is not a 
fatality due to the caprice of some avenging deity, ‘‘all 
things become at once plastic to our will’’—the germs of in- 
tellectual power receive a quickening impulse and ‘‘hope 
springs eternal’’ for every one who desires to know and to 
feel and to do rightly and ably. 


* * * % * 


Another valuable lesson from nature in ability develop- 
ment is this: 

We should never place a limit on our mental capacity, 
and that means our capacity to do, or to attempt, or to ac- 
complish anything. We often find ourselves out in the 
realm of the ideal and we may sometimes feel that we are 
wasting time in entertaining such visions of possible and, 
perhaps, doubtful dreams. Have a care at this point, lest 
we close one of the largest and grandest avenues of the in- 
tellectual life. 

‘‘The purely ideal is as worthy of pursuit as the prac- 
tical, and the mind is not to be pinned to dogmas of 
science any more than to dogmas of superstition, says a 
worthy authority, and he concludes his thought with this: 
Most injurious of all is the continuous circling on the 
same path.“ 
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How true! Out then from the ruts, one and all, and 
let onward, forward, upward be the watchward of those 
who enter the arena to increase ability! ! 

A man who by systematic effort trains his intellect, 
having due regard for the natural tendencies or leadings as 
they come to him—analyzing carefully his sensations, con- 
templating again and again the images, recalling them 
from memory’s halls and comparing them with old and 
new images like and unlike, studying and combining the 
concepts that arise therefrom—will soon find that he will 
be out of the rut and on to the highway with a stock of new 
ideas which, followed and acted upon, will result in the 
discovery of laws and principles so long forgotten by the 
human family as to be hitherto unknown to historical 
generations. 

By all means launch forth and sail over the rim of your 
mental sea, and the marvels and mysteries of a new world 
will open upon your astonished vision. 

Believe! Fly the kite of faith and send up the key of 
earnest desire, and into the storehouse of the mind will 
flash the spark of a new life that hitherto ignorance and 
superstition have regarded only as a thing to be dreaded, at 
the hands of an offended deity. | 


** * * * * 


Science is only a light, a servant to man, and can 
aid him only so far. It can present facts and fancies, 
orderly and in detail, for his mind to consider, but it 
cannot interpret them. It can challenge the mind to lift 
its eyes from the endless routine of petty cares and business 
activities to the sunrise, the sunset, the starry dome, and 
tell it not only to look but see, not only to hear but under- 
stand; then it must stand attention with bowed head as 
the mind contemplates and the soul tells the story of it all 
to our wondering hearts. 
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Yet another lesson from nature in ability development: 
Be yourself; depend upon yourself; exercise the thinking, 
remembering, imagining forces. 

Yes, be all in all to yourself, but not for yourself, remem- 
bering that thou art but a unit in the great family, and that 
only according to the degree of thy strength, health, full- 
ness, and beauty shalt thou serve to impart all these quali- 
ties to thy brothers and sisters. The seedsman put his 
hand in his bag last spring and drew out abundantly and 
gave to the earth; now he gathers a hundredfold. Give 
liberally, abundantly of the good seeds of your ability to 
the rich, red life of brotherhood and gather a thousandfold. 


* * ** * * 


I hope that every one who reads these lines will catch 
their full import. In the business world only so much 
of our ability counts as we are able rightly to express, 
that is, reduce to the plane of the practical. This is where 
our difficulty most often arises. It is here that we must 
rid ourselves of all fear to attempt. If the competing 
crowd about us seems to threaten our position, itis but a 
call to action for which there is ability enough. Each 
round in the ladder of business success is made of the 
positive fibers of intellectual capacity. Yes, knowledge is 
power! Oh, to know—to really know!! Think, remember, 
imagine rightly and you will know, and know that you 
know. As to the how of doing these three things rightly, 
that is a subject our interest will cause us to inquire into 
more thoroughly. The light of science now illumines the 
pathway of mind development, so that no one needs to fol- 
low the haphazard and uncertain methods of the past, but 
may draw out of his own intellect the qualities that have 
marked every man who has ever won the distinction of be- 
ing recognized as an able man. 
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The Kingship of Man 


WORKER of the world! to whose young arm 
The brute earth yields, and wrong, as to a charm; 
Young seaman, soldier, student, toiler at the plough, 
Or loom, or forge, or mine, a kingly growth art thou! 
Where’er thou art, though earthly oft and coarse, 
Thou bearest with thee hidden springs of force, 
Creative power, the flower, the fruitful strife, 


The germ, the potency of life. 
—The Ode of Life. 
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Montgomery—Painter-Man 


Being an Account of a “Little Journey” He Made 
to Our Office one Summer’s Day. 


By Harry W. Ford. 


E made a queer figure in Chicago’s crowded fever- 
H ishly busy streets. He seemed incongruous. The 
Yankee at King Arthur’s Court was not more 
strange, more interesting, or, for that matter, more in- 
terested. 

When he right-obliqued through the State street throng 
and by means of necessary football tactics gained the en- 
trance to one of Chicago’s newest office buildings, he 
created a mild sensation. For a brief part of a moment he 
was the center of alittle eddy in the untiring human stream. 
The people didn’t stop moving to gaze at him; they 
merely moved around him. On everybody’s face came a 
half-surprised, faintly-quizical, half-humorous expression, 
which said as plainly as the words can: ‘‘Well! Look, 
who’s here?’’ Then he gained the doorway, and the eddy 
was swallowed up in the smooth flow of the stream. 

He was short and thick—not fat. If you had connected 
the two widest points of his jaw with the two widest points 
of his forehead you would have had a perfect square. The 
skin of his face wore the heavy, leathery tan that the man 
„raised in the country’’ never entirely loses, even though 
he live among the flat-dwellers an hundred years. 

There was a nervous quickness about his movements 
that bespoke energy, action. He was a personality, any- 
body could tell that. He would command attention and 
arouse interest anywhere. 

But most likely it was his attire that made him the 
center of a quivering eddy on State street. 
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To begin at the bottom: His shoes were dusty. His 
trousers were such as any man might wear, but, judging 
from the full rounded effect at the knees, they might have 
belonged to aneditor. Editors have never taken kindly to 
the straight front“ effect in trousers. His coat was a 
very light-weight affair, silk and linen — the kind 
they wear for best“ in the country in the summer time. 
Small pockets on either side were bulging with suspicious 
looking packages. But his hat—ah, that indeed was a 
crowning glory. The hat’s the thing whereby he caught 
the glances of the ring. It was a Hoosier sombrero. Of 
course you know what a Hoosier sombrero is. You used 
to wear one when you lived down on the farm. It is a 
big crowned, very broad brimmed hat of coarse straw. It 
serves many purposes, this hat. It is an awning when the 
sun shines hot; an umbrella when rain falls; a fan when 
you get in the shade; a basket when eggs need be 
gathered; a ‘‘cart-wheel’’ after which the owner wildly 
chases when the wind gales; a source of entertain- 
ment to the hounds whenever they can get hold of it. 

Yes, it was a great joy, that old farm sombrero of plaited 
straw! You always got it quite early in the season—almost 
as early as you went swimming. Then you got mother, or 
the hired girl, to line it with red calico. After this you 
wove a shoe lace about the crown at the point where it 
angled off into the brini—this in lieu of a band. From 
time to time during the year you took up a link in that 
shoe string, because you generally used the hat as a seine 
to catch ‘‘ minnies’’ in the brook or tadpoles from the 
pond in the ‘‘south eighty.’’ These wettings caused the 
crown of the old hat greatly to enlarge. By means of 
your tightening shoe string you managed to keep the base 
of the crown of a size with your head. But the top of it 
went on puffing like a mushroom, until along toward the 
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end of the season your sombrero-crown closely resembled 
the top of a Turkish mosque. It had become a strawpile. 
In fact, it miniatured a miserable and weather-beaten 
straw stack, from the base of which cattle have pulled the 
straw, leaving it top-heavy. 

It is more than a hat, this old sombrero. As Mr. 
Dooley would say, It is an institooshun.’’ It was one of 
this ilk that our hero wore as he gained the entrance to 
our office building. 

Out from under the hat behind streamed a mass of 
coarse-textured hair. In color this hair just matched the 
rust that forms on wheat stalks. Out of his hip pocket 
shone gaily the corner of a blue bandanna handkerchief. 
Under either arm he carried a large bundle, neatly tied up 
in black canvas. 

Verily, he looked a ‘‘ son of the soil,’’ and this fact, no 
doubt, explains the curiosity of the crowd. State street 
likes to think itself a long way from the soil, laying to 
itself some unction thereby. It is striving to get in Broad- 
way’s class. The flat-dwellers soon forget whence they 
sprang. State street thought that ‘‘ Reuben had come to 
town.’’ And he had. Where State street made its mis- 
take was in not taking Reuben seriously. The joke 
was on State street. 

But, as we said before, he gained the entrance to the 
office building, dusty shoes, linen coat, hat, blue ban- 
danna and all, perspiring copiously from his tussle with 
the crowd and from the weight of the heavy bundles which 
he carried under his arms. He made for an elevator, but 
the man in buttons, who signals the cars when to start, 
shouted: 

“ Hey there, you, take the freight car!“ 

There was an out and out titter now from the people 
waiting in the hall. Reuben was being taught a 
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thing or two. ‘‘ Reuben smiled, said All right, sir, 
apologetically, took the freight, got off at the tenth 
floor, came into the office, set down his packages, mopped 
his brow with the blue bandanna, told his experience and 
laughed over it until his sides ached. 

Yes, there had been a joke, but it wasn’t on Reuben.“ 
For in the packages he carried were $50,000 worth of oil 
paintings which he had done himself. 

Now then, altogether, smile, grin, giggle, laugh, gurgle, 
chortle and double up. Did you ever hear anything 
richer? ‘‘ Take the freight car!'' And in the packages 
he carried under his two arms were $50,000 worth of oil 
paintings which he had done himself. Haw, haw! Hi, hi! 
Ho, ho! Also hee, hee! 

‘* Reuben ” was none other than Montgomery, the only 
man who ever had the nerve to unload corn in the Tuil- 
leries, the Royal Academy and the Paris Salon—the Amer- 
ican counterpart, in the masculine, of the immortal Bon- 
heur. 

I don’t know Montgomery’s first name or initial. Butno 
matter. Like other great men, and royalty, he needs only 
one name. Speak of Montgomery and people know you 
are talking of the foremost American apostle of realism, 
the greatest painter of agricultural scenes this great agri- 
cultural country has turned out. Montgomery has adver- 
tised American farm products in every capital of Europe. 
He is the painter-laureate of chickens, cows, sheep, wheat, 
corn, hay-seed and pumpkins. 

He improvised an atelier in Mr. Sheldon’s office. There 
he painted, on the lid of a cigar box, an ear of corn, and 
hung it on the wall. Presently a pigeon, which makes its 
nest up under the eaves of the building, fluttered aimlessly in 
through the open window and then made straight for 
Montgomery’s painted corn. The pigeon got stung, of 
course; but it was a nice compliment for Montgomery. 
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But that wasn’t all he painted. He put on canvas a 
basket and a patched sack, each filled with corn, and a 
pumpkin that makes a noise just like two dozen pies. Then 
he sold the picture to the old man, thereby proving that 
he can also create desire and bring about resolve. He is 
more than a painter, is Montgomery. He is a salesman! 

Montgomery dislikes the term artist.“ There are so 
many kinds of artists,’’ says he, ‘‘vaudeville artists, ton- 
sorial artists, and so on; I prefer to be called a ‘painter- 
man.“ 

A wag once sprung a joke on Montgomery, addressing 
him as a chiropodist, because he is a corn artist. Mont- 
gomery parted company, permanently, with the word 
artist that day. This reminds me of Marshall P. Wilder’s 
famous ‘‘cane bottom” joke. Nature made Marshall P. 
so long in the head she had to take him up in the legs. 
Marshal! has to carry a strong, heavy-handled cane to help 
himself about. Whenever he pauses in his short walks he 
sits upon this cane. I carry my cane-bottom. chair right 
with me,’’ says Marshall. 

I'd like to have Montgomery and Marshall P. together. 
There would be things flying that would send one ‘‘smil- 
ing round the world’’ forever. 

Montgomery labors under no disillusions about genius or 
the causes for his success. ‘‘We hear so much useless talk 
about genius and what it is,’’ said Montgomery, ‘‘and 
so many people appear to throw up their hands and de- 
spair because they lack genius. Genius—what is it? Carlyle 
says genius is ‘infinite capacity for hard work.’ In that 
case a mule must be a genius, for a mule certainly has ‘in- 
finite capacity for hard work.’ No; ittakes more than just 
hard work. There must be motive, conscious motive along 
with the hard work. What I’d like to do is to put 
motive into the lives of the folks. 
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A young lady once exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Montgomery, 
I would give anything to have your originality.’’ Piffle. 
Do you know in what originality consists? Well, original- 
ity consists in studying carefully what everybody else does, 
and then going deliberately and doing something different. 
That's all there is to originality. It’s not so much genius 
as plain gumption.”’ 

„Do you consider it your mission to teach the common 
people how to paint?’’ some one inquired of the ‘‘painter- 
man,’’ as he stuck grains of corn on the canvas. 

Teach the common people to paint what?’’ he replied. 
“Fences?” No; I don’t care whether the common people 
paint. What I am trying to do is to prove the beauty of the 
commonplace, the goodness of the every-day things. I am 
trying to show that realism and not this newfangled thing 
called impressionism is the true gospel of art. I am try- 
ing to prove that the nearer we keep to nature the better is 
our art. I have my two feet on the great earth, and I am 
painting things as they are. I am preaching to my text; 
not from it. 

„Civilization shows that man has always done things 
the hardest way. We must learn to do things the easiest 
way, the natural way, the scientific way.“ 

Montgomery has an epigram about civilization that is 
not half bad. He says: ‘‘Civilization is the result of the 
close relation of soil and sense.’’ 

From which he points out that civilization has always 
been at its highest in great and fertile river valleys, from 
the Euphrates and the Nile to the Hudson and the 
Mississippi. 

Montgomery is a class by himself, but it isn’t because 
the mold was broken when he had been made. There 
wasn’t any mold. Montgomery wasn’t molded. He grew. 
He grew as the corn grows, according to law, from an in- 
significant sprout to fullness of form and strength. He 
had to train himself. He is the result of cultivation, ac- 
cording to laws. 
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His people were Posey County folks and were, according 
to Montgomery himeelf, ‘‘so poor they could hardly afford 
to be honest.’’ Did Montgomery sit down and look glum 
and say ‘‘I’ve got no chance?’’ Not so as any one could 
notice it. He concentrated. He decided he could paint. 
He decided he would paint, and that he would paint corn. 
He kept at it until he did. Two years ago a millionaire 
paid him $50,000 for a picture of a wheatfield, and he now 
sells the painting of a single ear of corn for hundreds. It 
pays to concentrate. 

Montgomery is a true success because he has Ability, 
Reliability, Endurance and Action. His A+R-+E+A is 
very broad—broader than the fields he paints, richer than 
the color of his ripened corn. 

He has Ability, because he paints masterpieces and 
sells them ata profit. He has Reliability, because he has 
gained the esteem and confidence of thousands who know 
him personally. He has Endurance, because he can, and 
does, work incessantly. He has Action, because he ac- 
complishes the results he sets out to accomplish; he does 
the thing while it’s on his mind. He has Health, Money, 
and Honor, and, from appearances, will have Long Life. 
He’s a young fellow yet, for, when some one asked him 
how long it took him to do a certain picture, he replied in 
a voice of an angel-child: ‘‘Only thirty-nine years.“ 

And one thing more: He is a courageous man. Proof 
follows: A learned doctor, thinking to confound him, 
said: ‘‘Montgomery, is there any consciousness in vegeta- 
tion?’’ The rest of us gasped for breath. Montgomery 
never batted an eyelash, never even let up sticking grains 
of corn onto his canvas as he, with all solemnity, replied: 
“I don’t know.“ 

It took moral courage to make that reply to that par- 
ticular question. ö 


* * * * ** 


And yet State street laughed, and the man in uniform 
bawled: Take the freight car.“ 
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Little Success Stories 


ICHAEL FARADAY, chemist, electrician, and phil- 
M osopher, was the son of a poor blacksmith. He 
was born near London, England, in 1791. At an 
early age he was apprenticed to a bookbinder and for ten 
years worked at this trade. In this time he read and 
studied in his spare moments to such purpose that he took 
the position of assistant under Sir Humphrey Davy, in the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. In twelve years he 
rose to be Director of the Laboratory, and after another 
eight years was appointed Fullerian Professor of Chem- 
istry in the institution for life. In twenty-one years of in- 
tense application he made some most remarkable dis- 
coveries in electro-magnetism. He became the recipient of 
most distinguished honors from every great philosophical 
society in the world. Emphatically he made himself. His 
persistency, perseverance, and concentration almost ap- 
proached the marvelous. He was so humble in all his 
great achievements that every one loved him. He would 
sit down with a ditch-digger and absorb knowledge. He 
loved birds, flowers, children, and the great heart of na- 
ture. It was his life-work to experiment with the unseen 
in nature and gently wrest from her secrets for the benefit 
of mankind. 
* * * * * 

BOUT fifteen years ago a poor Mexican miner opened 
A a shaft in the side of an obscure hill near the little 
town of Parral in Chihuahua Province. His neighbors 
laughed at him, but he had faith in himself, in his mine, 
and in God. He worked alone when he had no money 
to hire help. When near beggary and starvation, reward 
came. He found great wealth, the richest mine in 
the province. In less than ten years this poor peon has 
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risen to be the richest man in Mexico. He is worth many 
millions. He has given away millions. He lives in a 
great palace constructed by an Italian architect. He 
loves music, birds, and flowers. He has the palace fur- 
nished with rare furniture, art treasures, tapestries, rugs, 
and musical instruments from all over the world. Yet he 
is just as common with his townspeople as in the days of 
his poverty. He believes Providence has given him this 
wealth as a sacred trust to be used for the good of Mexico. 
Peter Alvarado is the name of this Mexican multimillion- 
aire. He has three bright children. The eldest, a boy of 
thirteen, can well remember the little hovel and the pov- 
erty of but a few years ago. 

Peter is a remarkable man in two things faith and 
perseverance. These qualities brought him his one hun- 
dred millions of wealth. He is but thirty-seven years old 
and is planning how best to use that which has come to 
him. His palace is lonely without the young wife who 
died three years ago. His sister and her husband, who is 
manager of the mine, live with him. Peter is rich, very 
rich, but to the poor people he is just plain Peter, not a bit 
stuck-up, but one of them in their joys and sorrows, their 
struggles and triumphs. He says to his neighbors: ‘‘Be- 
lieve you can succeed, believe God will help you, then 
work, work, and expect to win and you will win.’’ 

* * * * * 


URING a great crisis in the Civil War a loyal moun- 
D tain boy, fourteen years of age, came into the Union 
lines and told a certain story to one of the officers. 
The officer was so impressed that he took the boy to the 
commander-in-chief. He listened carefully to the young 
lad. His eyes flashed as he took in the far-reaching im- 
portance of the news. He closely cross-questioned the boy. 
Then with clouded, disturbed brows he looked around on 
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his group of officers. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ said he, ‘‘I would 
give my right arm if I knew I could rely on what this lad 
tells.“ One of the officers pushed to the front of the 
group, saluted and said, ‘‘General, I know this boy; I 
know his brothers, [ know his father, his uncles, his grand- 
father, and,’’ lifting his hand impressively, ‘‘I swear by 
high heaven, general, to my knowledge and judgment, it 
is impossible for any of that blood to lie.“ 

With tears in his eyes the commander-in-chief said: 
God bless you, my boy, I would there were more like 
you.“ Immediately, giving orders to his subordinates, 
movements began in the great army which in a few days 
changed the whole war front and brought such a succession 
of victories to the Union armies that the backbone of the 
Confederacy was broken. 


* * * * * 


EMOSTHENES, the greatest orator of antiquity, was 
D the son of a sword-maker. At seven years of age he 
was left anorphan. His guardians stole or squandered the 
money left him by his father, hence he did not obtain a 
liberal education, being unable to pay teachers. He was 
undersized, ill-shaped, sickly, and the boys called him 
various nickuames suggested by his stammering speech 
and appearance. 

One day he heard Callistratus deliver a great oration. 
From that moment his soul was on fire to become an ora- 
tor. He began a course of physical training in breathing, 
running, swimming, wrestling. He trained himself to 
think right, to breathe, eat, and exercise right. He studied 
law. He fought the grafters who had stolen his patrimony. 
He went before the people to speak. They laughed at his 
appearance, gestures, and stuttering. He was not dis- 
couraged. He trained his body until he became a prize 
athlete. His voice was feeble and squeaky; he made it a 
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full orotund. He was a stammerer. He talked to the 
tumbling billows on the seashore with pebbles in his mouth 
and overcame his difficulty. He compelled his physical 
organs to obey his will. He shut himself in a cave and 
made his mind mind him. From a physical weakling he 
became a strong man. From a stammering failure on the 
platform he trained himself to become the greatest orator 
of the ages. He was a righter of wrongs, a pleader of jus- 
tice, an advocate of patriotism. In his sixty-one great 
orations which have come down to us he stands as the ex- 
ponent of truth, liberty, and righteousness. He became 
the incarnation of the eternal glory of Greece. 
* * * * * 


HE story of Regulus, the incarnation of reliability in 
Roman history, is ever new. Defeated by the Cartha- 
ginians in a great battle in which he lost fifteen thousand 
men, he with five hundred noble Romans was taken 
prisoner. He was held in captivity five years, then ac- 
companied the ambassadors of Carthage to Rome to sue 
for peace. Being a Carthaginian slave, he would not enter 
the gates of Rome. Though a Senator, he claimed his 
seat was vacant by reason of his long absence, and would 
not speak in the Senate. His wife and family came out to 
him. He would not go in, neither would he counsel peace, 
though this would have restored him to his family, his 
friends, and the Senate. If peace is not made I have 
given my word of honor to return to Carthage. I counsel 
you noble Romans treat not for peace. You are near your 
goal. The enemy is in dire straits. Continue the war. 
I must go back to prison and a slow death. I do it for 
Rome. Weep not for me. I am an old, broken man. 
My word has been given to return to Carthage. A true 
Roman never breaks his word.’’ 
He returned to captivity dnd death. Noble old Roman! 
In him was the spirit of the gods.“ The lesson of his 
sacrifice will abide through the eternal years. l 
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For Younger Philosophers 


Do you know what true blue means? Let me tell 
you. 

Over two hundred years ago in Scotland there were two 
parties, one called the Royalists, the other the Covenant- 
ers. Each party had acolor by which it was known, just 
as the schools and colleges have now. The Royalists had 
red, the Covenantershad blue. When a Covenanter stood 
for his principles, was loyal to his party and could be 
depended upon at all times todo what he thought was 
right, he was spoken of as being true blue.“ 

This month we are going to see how we may become 
true blue, and reliable. Last month we talked about 
Ability development; how we could develop the senses so 
that we could hear, see, taste, smell and feel more accu- 
rately and thus develop the intellect, from which ability is 
born. 

But something more than ability is needed in order to 
make a strong manor woman. A burglar must have 
ability, in certain directions, in order to enter a house and 
cleverly steal valuables while the owner is asleep. But is 
he a success? Is any man a success whose life is such 
that he is in constant fear of the hand of the law; who 
slinks along the street by night, constantly looking behind 
him to see that a police officer is not on his track? 

Yes, there is something more than ability needed. And 
that is Reliability, or trustworthiness. 

A boy may be bright and do his work quickly—at 
least part of the time, but if he cannot be depended on at 
all times, if he is dishonest or does any of the things 
which we all know to be wrong, he will not be loved and 
respected by his friends, and he will not become an honest, 
successful, true man. 
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The boy who cheats at a game spoils all the fun. If his 
friends find him out, they quickly call him a cheat 
and a thief.“ And by and by, if he continues, they 
refuse to allow him to play in their games; they despise 
him because he does not play fair.“ 

When a boy ‘‘cribs’’ at school or slides through his 
lessons without learning them thoroughly, who is it that 
loses in the long run? Does his dishonesty gain him any- 
thing? No! He may deceive his teacher for the time 
being, but a time comes when he needs the knowledge 
which might have been his if he had honestly studied and 
mastered his lessons, and he cannot then deceive himself. 
He is the one who must suffer for his dishonesty. 

It is just so when he grows to be aman. If he does not 
overcome his bad habits of dishonesty—if he is not reliable 
and ‘‘true blue,’’ he will be distrusted by his fellow men 
and will be shunned by them. : 

To be reliable one needs to be ambitious, honest, hope- 
ful, loyal, courageous, faithful, just, sincere, and have 
love in his heart for others. And perhaps the last is of 
the most importance, for one who has love in his heart 
cannot help but have the other good qualities. The Bible 
tells us of a great man named John who used to write 
about God and right living. But one day he said, If 
you want to know all about it in one word, I will tell you 
—God is Love. I can say no more.’’ And that all- 
encircling Love includes not only every human being in the 
world, but we are told that it even notes the fall of each 
tiny sparrow. And that is the Great Example which we 
must have in mind when evil thoughts come into our 
mind and cause us to do wrong things which hurt those 
who love us. 

How comfortable it is to come from the cold winter air 
into a room warm and bright with a glowing fire in the 
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hearth. It cheers and warms us and gives us a delightful 
feeling of comfort and security: 

But when the fire has died out and a dark mass of 
ashes and charred coals meets our gaze, a dismal, uncom- 
fortable, deserted look comes over the whole room and we 
are anxious to get into a warm atmosphere. 

Love is like the glowing fire which cheers and warms 
and comforts. It not only warms our own hearts, but it 
cheers and helps all those who come into our presence. 
But when one’s heart is cold and cheerless, it is like the 
fire which has died out and repels rather than warms. 
We all know people whose very presence seems to brighten 
us, and we like to be where they are. And perhaps, too, 
we know other people who are never welcome anywhere 
because they are cross and unkind, and we can feel the 
lack of love and sympathy in their manner. 

The best way to keep the flame of kindness and love 
burning always in our hearts is to think of others more 
than ourselves; to put aside selfishness, and give up some 
of our pleasures that we may help others isn’t always 
easy, but somehow it always gives one a feeling of satis- 
faction and pride, besides the happiness it brings others. 
There are a dozen ways each day in which each of us can 
be helpful to others. Not only helpful through rendering 
some service, but merely by bringing cheer and joy into 
their lives. To be considerate of their feelings is another 
thing we must remember. When cross words come to 
our lips, we must stop them, and not allow them to hurt 
others. We should shrink from giving them unnecessary 
pain as we would shrink from causing unnecessary pain 
to ourselves. 

Love and kindness attract love and kindness. Let them 
brighten the pathway which leads to that Castle of Suc- 
cess which we are to build. Let the people whom we 
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meet on the way say of each one of us, ‘‘ He was honest 
and truthful; he could be trusted.’’ 

In the olden days when warriors went forth to battle, 
they wound their colors around their arms and went sing- 
ing into the fight. Let Junior Philosophers have true 
blue“ for their color and Reliability for their watchword. 
These will carry you to success in your play, your study 
and your work. 

And the world needs boys and girls who measure up to 
Mr. Sheldon’s mental yardstick—Ability, Reliability, 
Endurance and Action. i 


The world is anxious to employ 

Not just one, but every boy 

Who, with a purpose stanch and true, 

Will greet the work he finds to do. 

Honest, faithful, earnest, kind— 

To good awake, to evil blind; 

A heart of gold without alloy— 

Wanted; the world wants such a boy. 
—Nixon Waterman. 


Man is all symmetry, 
Full of proportions, one limb to another, 
And all to all the world besides; 
Each part may call the farthest, brother: 
For head with foot hath private amity, 
And both with moons and tides. 


For us the winds do blow; 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow. 
Nothing we see but means our good, 
As our delight or as our treasure: 
The whole is, either our cupboard of food 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 
—George Herbert. 
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A Mosaic 


HE thoughts that come often unsought and, as it 

T were, drop into the mind, are commonly the most 

valuable of any we have, and therefore should be 
secured, because they seldom return again. 


—The human race is divided into two classes—those who 
go ahead and do something, and those who sit and in- 
quire, ‘‘Why wasn’t it done the other way?” 


—The uses of mediocrity are for every-day life; but the 
use of genius, amidst a thousand mistakes which medioc- 
rity never commits, is to suggest and perpetuate ideas 
which raise the standard of the mediocre to a noble level. 


—The ability to launch on one’s own authority and of 
his own volition a project or an idea, independent of the 
suggestion of another person, constitutes the character of 
initiative. It is one of the rarest qualities in the catalog of 
practical human endowments. 


—Happy is the man who breaks the moorings of circum- 
scribed experience, and, guided by the star of a true pur- 
pose, ventures out beyond the straits and shallows into 
the open sea of his life, where the currents ever move and 
where the winds of energy are ever felt. 


—To believe your own thought, to believe that what is 
true for you in your private heart is true for all men—that 
is genius. We dismiss without notice our own thought, 
because itis ours. In every work of genius we recognize 
our own rejected thoughts; they come back to us with a 
certain alienated majesty. To-morrow a stranger will say 
with masterly good sense precisely what we have thought 
and felt all the time, and we shall be forced to take with 
shame our own opinions from another. 
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The Philosopher Among His Books 


William Morris Book, by Elbert Hubbard. The Roy- 
crofters, East Aurora, New York. 

It takes an Elbert Hubbard to make a William Morris 
Book. 

No other man could have done it. 

Others have written and will write about the Master of 
Kelmscott House, but that isn’t the production of a Wil- 
liam Morris Book. : 

No one else would have thought of giving a book a title 
like that—let alone giving us a work that would so deli- 
ciously fit it. 

Fra Elbertus has done it because many of the same 
‘‘vibrations’’ quiver in the Roycroft shops at East Aurora 
and in Kelmscott House in Hammersmith, London. 

To begin with, this gentle tribute to a great soul is done 
with a loving touch. Pen, blue pencil, type, plates, paper, 
ink, boards, leather, and gold leaf were each handled with 
the joy of creation. 

The book has a sympathetic feel in the rich, soft, brown 
leather of its back and the delicate light-brown laid parch- 
ment of its sides. Inside, there is big, readable type, 
pressed with lustrous black and warm red ink upon a 
thick, milk-white, deckle-edged, laid paper that you 
handle with the same delight that tingles in your fingers 
when they caress fine broadcloth. Some deft hand 
designed the dignified oak-leaf initials that gleam in red at 
the heads of the chapters, and some one who loved the 
subject too much to caricature him in a hideous chalk and 
lampblack halftone'“ prepared the rare reproductions of 
Jerome Conner’s bas-relief and Frederick Watts’ painting, 
the one a profile, the other a full face. 

As to the contents of this ‘‘Little Journey to the Home 
of William Morris, it is just that. 
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The writer takes you with him in intimate companion- 
ship to Kelmscott House, and there you meet its Master. 
You learn to know something of the man of mighty 
physique, compassionate heart, and rare poetic, artistic, 
social and commercial genius. It is not an apotheosis, 
however, and you see the man in his every-day working 
clothes. Just enough of William Morris’ birth, parentage, 
school life, and association with the Pre-Raphezlite 
Brotherhood is told to give the picture an adequate setting. 

The second part of the book is taken up with a series of 
hitherto unpublished letters of Morris and the author's 
notes on them. The letters were written to one Robert 
Thompson, a friend and fellow worker, and throw a side- 
light, more or less, as Mr. Hubbard says, on the title- 
page of the book, on the man and his times. 

The book is one of this versatile writer’s latest produc- 
tions, and certainly marks no wane of his originality and 
powers of expression. 

The Life Triumphant, by James Allen. Sheldon Univer- 
sity Press, Libertyville, Illinois. 

Every being lives in his own mental world; his joys 
and sorrows are the creations of his own mind, and are 
dependent upon the mind for their existence.“ 

This opening sentence of the foreword to the book under 
consideration is its key-note. In fact, it is a key-note of 
James Allen’s entire philosophy. 

Working from this premise, the author has shown in his 
previous works how man could attain health, business 
prosperity, unruffled peace of heart and mind, freedom 
from poverty, pain and sorrow, and the golden goal of 
happiness itself, through self-control and moral excellence 
as mental potentialities working out through all the avenues 
of being. 
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In this book he brings his philosophy to its flower and 
fruitage—the logical conclusion of his doctrine of the 
essential divinity of man—man divine in perfection, knowl- 
edge, power and victory. 

That is a pretty big contract for mere man. 

But Mr. Allen carries the reader with him by the very 
calmness, assurance, and powerful simplicity of his diction 
and his logic. When you finish the book, it is with the 
conviction that the writer knows the high ground he is 
treading, and knows enough to lead you up there with him 
if you are willing to follow. 

The little book begins with an oracular dictum: ‘‘For 
those who will fight bravely, and not yield, there is tri- 
umphant victory over all the dark things in life.“ But it 
doesn't end with being oracular. It goes right on to show 
how to make the fight and not yield. 

The title of the first chapter is Faith and Courage, 
which you will agree is a pretty good combination for the 
beginning of a fight. Allen says, Faith is the grey dawn 
which precedes the full and perfect day of knowledge.“ 
But he doesn’t leave faith the damp, chilly thing that a 
grey dawn suggests. 

There is something warmer and more inspiring in this: 

„Faith bestows that sublime courage that rises superior 
to the petty and selfish disappointments of life, that 
acknowledges no defeat except as a step to victory; that is 
strong to endure, patient to wait, and energetic to struggle; 
that perceives the benign law of Truth in all things, and is 
assured of the final triumph of the heart, of the kingly 
power of the mind.’’ 

Having, then, laid his foundation in faith and courage, 
the author makes the next step in the life triumphant 
‘‘ Manliness and Sincerity.’’ 
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And by manliness he means just that. Some people call 
it virility. The place of this quality in the fight for tri- 
umph is shown in the following paragraph: 

„That animal force which, in various forms, surges 
within you, and which, in the hour of excitement, carries 
you blindly away, causing you to forget your higher 
nature and to forfeit your manly dignity and honor—that 
same force controlled, mastered, and rightly directed, will 
endow you with a divine strength by which you can 
achieve the highest, noblest, most blissful victories of true 
living.“ 

Energy and Power, ‘‘Self-Control and Happiness, 
are the suggestive titles of the next two chapters. Both 
bristle with epigrams of distilled wisdom—all perfectly 
scientific, too. If you know what the science of psychol- 
ogy teaches, you have to follow the intensely earnest 
author in his conclusions in these two chapters. 


The expensive old schoolmaster Experience has taught 
men in all the ages the truth Mr. Allen sets forth in his next 
chapter, ‘‘Simplicity and Freedom.’’ Equally suggestive 
of the logical steps upward to the goal are the chapter 
headings, Right Thinking and Repose,’’ Calmness and 
Resource, Insight and Nobility, and Man the 
Master.“ 

Then, having begun with faith and courage, and climbed 
and fought upward by the way shown, man issues into the 
broad light of knowledge and victory, the goal of The 
Life Triumphant. And, beholding him triumphant, the 
author closes his little Guide-book to the Heights with the 
apotheosis: 

„At this, the beginning of a new epoch, let the Good 
News again go forth throughout the world that there is 
purity for the sinful, comfort for the afflicted, healing for 
the broken-hearted, and triumph for the defeated. In 
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your heart, O man! stained as it is with sin, and torn with 
conflicting desires, there is a place of power, a citadel of 
strength: you are the dwelling place of the Supreme Good, 
and the Scepter of Victory awaits you: deep in your con- 
sciousness is the High Seat of Empire. Arise, O stricken 
one! ascend your kingly throne.’’ 

The book is artistically printed, on soft, velvety, creamy 
paper, and handsomely bound in cloth. Did we say that 
it is a mighty inspiration to any man? If not, we say it 
now; for to read it with a sincere heart is to catch a 
glimpse, through the breaking clouds of to-day’s limita- 
tions, of the heights to which your pathway leads. On the 
other hand, it’s not mere moonshine. The biggest buyers 
of Allen books in this country have been business men. 


—The mass of men only half express themselves. 
Failure to recognize the latent power within, or, if rec- 
ognized, lack of confidence to put into operation, is a 
reason why we see so many in the rut instead of on the 
pinnacle. Speak your latent conviction, and it will be- 
come the universal sense. 

—Do not mistake initiative for a greed to get ahead of 
every one else. This it is not. It is not avarice, but it is a 
clean, smooth quality of push that holds honesty and right 
dealing in the forefront and works forward to big things, 
through short, quick stages, founded on fairness to fellow 
man. 

—The shores of fortune are covered with the stranded 
wrecks of men of brilliant ability, but who have wanted 
courage, faith and decision, and have, therefore, perished 
in the sight of more resolute but less capable adventurers 
who succeeded in making port. 
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Let's Talk Business 


We are gratified with the enthusiastic reception you 
all gave the October Philosopher. 

We don't mind admitting that we sat up nights and 
worked overtime to make that number a breezy, inspiring 
apostle of good cheer from our forest-girt new home out 
in God’s own, life-charged atmosphere. 

And we re not a bit weary either. 

It does beat all how this weather out here makes a 
man feel like a thoroughbred colt, and then gives him the 
vitality to go it while he’s young. 

Makes him ambitious, too. 

Your hearty appreciation of our first effort from Liberty- 
ville has only whetted our appetite for further improve- 
ments, and we have been making plans you will be glad to 
hear about. They are not all able to bear the light of day 
yet, but you will learn about them from time to time as 
they bear fruit in the magazine. 

There is much pleasure in anticipation, also much in sur- 
prise. We propose to combine the two for you. This will 
give you the anticipation. 

It is all a part of our better every day’’ policy. One step 
in advance is only an incentive and an aid to the next. 
You find that true in your own lives and business, so you 
understand how we feel. As we have often said before, we 
desire the cooperation of our readers. Unless you make this 
magazine yours—really a living, responsive part of you— 
you fail to get the most out of it for yourself, and the big 
Philosopher family loses by so much. And you can best 
- attain that blessed consummation by occasionally giving us 
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a part of your kingly self for our pages. Not that we are 
short of material. Bless you, no! We have much more 
every month than wecan use. Good stuff, too! But the 
wider range of choice, the higher the quality. That is our 
watch word—‘‘Push the quality higher.“ 

Then, we desire to give our advertisers an increasingly 
better opportunity to display what they have to say 
to you; to put it into a shape that will make the Publicity 
Department’’ as interesting and artistic as the rest of the 
magazine, to say nothing of the value to you of the offer- 
ings they will make. 

That last is a point well worth your consideration. Our 
advertising is chosen with considerable care. We know 
the high class of our readers, and we bear them in mind 
in making our selection of advertisers. You can hold us 
responsible for your getting dollar for dollar or more 
when buying of any one that sails under our flag. 

By way of reminder, we give you a gentle tip to glance 
over our offer on pages 539, 540, 541 and 542 of the Pub- 
licity Department. 

Great values, those! 

* * * * * 


We call your attention to your great and distinguished 
friends, from whom we have messages for you. You will 
read all about them on pages 488 and 489. We are very 
desirous that you should make connections on this. It is 
a most important part of AREA development to live with 
the great saints and sages, to hear their wisdom, to get 
into touch with the thoughts that throbbed in their great, 
clean hearts, to read human nature through their keenly 
discerning eyes. 

We shall all be better business philosophers for a few 
minutes' daily communion with these great, mutual friends 
of ours. 
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As Others See Us 


Worth Many Times Cost 


In reading the articles of Mr. Sheldon in The Philoso- 
pher I feel that I am repaid many times the cost of 
subscription to the magazine. R. N. C. 


Pocket Guide to a Successful Life 


It is unique. The Philosopher is a pores guide to a 


successful life. WEIL, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


“Simply Great” 


‘‘That copy of The Business Philosopher you sent me 
is simply great. I have had to have my name entered as 
a subscriber. I just devoured that little book as a hungry 
dog would go after a juicy chop.’’—Cuas. F. HoasER. 


“Fell in Love With It at Once” 


“I left my Business Philosopher on the table in the 
hotel (Prince Albert Hotel, Prince Albert, Sask.), and 
while I was out Mr. A. Munro, of Prince Albert, picked it 
up and fell in love with it at once. Enclosed find 51.00 for 
his subscription.“ 
C. E. BIsHOP, Dauphin, Manitoba. 


Saus for health or heading for the scrap pile 
—which? Our course on health and power building, 
. lessons, 40,000 words, as much as a $1.50 
book, formerly sold in typewritten form for $25, yours for 
10 cents, for a limited time. Neatly printed on D. & C. 
paper. Your salary of $1,000 means a capital of $25,000 
—safeguard it. Woman’s happiness insured by health 
this insures it. There's a reason’’ for this remarkable 
offer. Send the dime now. 
HEALTHWEALTH “ CLUB, 
48 Park St., Lawrence, Mass. 
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Here's to Your Success! 


Health, Long Life, Money and -Honor to Every 
Reader of The Business Philosopher. 


Success is not a matter of luck or blind guesswork. 

Like everything else in the Universe, it is governed by Law. 

Its attainment is a science, just as exact as the science of Mathe- 
matics. | 

The Laws and Science of Success have been discovered and woven 
into a Philosophy which forms the basis of True Education. 

Mr. Sheldon, editor of The Business Philosopher, has, by years of 
practical work, painstaking research and study, and thousands of 
careful experiments, evolved this Practical Ideal. 

Many thousands of men and women have made this Philosophy the 
basis of a True Education. 

You may share their advantages. 

If you but say the word, a silent messenger will bring you every 
month a perfect little casket of precious jewels of thought daintily 
wrapped in the artistic covers of The Business Philosopher. 

Into this magazine, Mr. Sheldon is putting his best effort. 

It is a very compact, convenient little magazine that you can carry 
comfortably in your pocket. 

It can be read at home, on the cars, while you wait at the station, 
between times at the office—anywhere and everywhere. 

And one copy may give you an idea that will net you thousands of 
dollars—or better still, light up your life with Real Happiness, the 
crown of True Success. 

Others have this privilege 

Why not you? 


There is something for you on the next page 
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It is for You to Say 


Just How Much of a Success You Will Be in 
Life. 


You can be a greater success. You have it in you—every one has. 
All you need is to know the way to bring it out. 

The Business Philosopher shows you the way. It has shown thou- 
sands. They say so. 

Its Editor is A. F. Sheldon, the first man to formulate the Science 
of Individual and Business Success, and the greatest exponent of that 
Science. He is ably assisted by a staff of specialists 

They put into simple English the fundamental principles of the all- 
round development af the almighty all-rightness of the individual, on 
the sound doctrine that if the man is right, all that he does is right— 
hence successful. 

In addition, the magazine deals with the broad, general principles 
of the philosophy of business, including advertising, salesmanship, 
methods, organization, business betterments, office salesmanship 
nature study, economics and ethics in trade. 

One dollar pays your subscription to The Business Philosopher for 
One Year, from January 1, 1908 to December 81, 1908, and we will send 
you all the numbers issued between now and January Ist gratis. 

In addition, we will mail you, postpaid, any one of the four remarkable 
books described below. 

This is worth your careful attention, 

Here are the books: 


From Poverty to Power,’’ by James Allen, that past master of 
the mysteries of the human heart and mind, and minister to their 


needs. Get the rare fragrance and beauty of his spirit from his fore- 
word to this book: 

“I looked around upon the world, and saw that it was shadowed by 
sorrow and scorched by the fierce fires of suffering. And I looked for 
the cause. I looked around, but could not find it; I looked in books, 
but could not find it; I looked within, and found there both the cause 
and the self-made nature of this cause. I looked again and deeper, 
and found the remedy. I found one Law, the Law of Love; one Life, 
the Life of adjustment to that Law: one Truth, the Truth of a con- 
conquered mind and a quiet and obedient heart. And I dreamed 
of writing a book which should help men and women whether 
rich or poor, learned or unlearned, worldly or unworldly, to 
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find within themselves the source of all success, all happiness, all ac - 
complishment, all truth. And the dream remained with me, and at 
last became substantial; and now I send it forth into the world an ée 
mission of healing and blessedness, knowing that t vännot fail to 
reach the rer und Ferres of those who are waiting and ready to 
receive it.. JAMES ALLEN. 

Here are some choice excerpts from this valuable book, giving just a 


little glimmer of the light that shines out from every page: 


What you are, so is your world.“ 

“ There is‘no room for a complainer in a universe of law.“ 

“ Worry is soul-suicide.”’ 

“ Cease to be a slave to self, and no man will have the power to en- 
slave you.“ 


There are two hundred pages crammed full of just such concentrated 
wisdom in this book. It is beautifully bound in cloth and handsomely 
gilded at top and title. Remember, we give it free with one year’s 
subscription to The Business Philosopher. 


„Paths to Power,“ by Hon. Floyd B. Wilson, whose rare 
insight and boundless faith make him a safe guide to the sun-kissed 
heights of individual attainment through the practical application of 
the Laws governing the mighty forces of thought. 


Here is a nugget or two from this rich mine of wisdom; 

Man absolutely controls his own atmosphere.“ 

“If you have never held yourself thoughtless—silent—know that 
others have done so. Knowing this, know also that what man has 
done, man can do agaia. Believing this, one may commence his task 
and alone, in the silence, wait—wait—wait, until he 4nows.”' 

This work fills 227 pages—fills them, not spreads over them—and is 
strongly and tastefully bound in cloth. It costs you nothing. We give 
it free with one year’s subscription to The Business Philosopher. 


„Man Building,’’ by Lewis Ransom Fiske, LL. D. This is a telling 
treatise on human life and its forces by an earnest and able mas- 
ter of the subject. It has built many a MAN. 

Below is one of the polished stones from this strongly-built work: 

Truth lives forever; ideas have no existence outside of mind. 
and only in the action of mind. . . . Make a library of all the 
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thoughts of the race, and then should the race perish, the yeas 
being still in existence, the ideas would have perished.” - 

There are 324 pages of the most carefully drawn and written plans 
and specifications for man building in this book, splendidly bound in 
cloth, with gilt top and title. You get the book for nothing. We send 
it to you postpaid with one year’s subscription to The Business Philos- 
opher. 

»The Life Triumphant,’’ one of James Allen’s latest and best 
works. Sheldon University Press is the only place in America where 
this wonderful little volume can be procured. It is cloth-bound, richly 
but simply, with gilt top and title; 113 pages of terse, epigrammatic in- 
struction and inspiration, directly applicable to human life. Money 
cannot measure the value of its teaching, so we give it away. Send 
us a dollar bill for one year’s subscription to The Business Philosopher, 
and the book follows free. 


SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Libertyville, Illinois. 
Enclosed find One Dollar. Please send me The Business 
Philosopher for one year (intervening numbers gratis), and 
the book checked in the accompanying list as per your offer. 


—— e- cee sens œ K ,t K —kœ œ ↄ — —A.lſ. sees teens ewes cee ee cece ceceseesee 


(Vame) 
eee (Street) 
From Poverty to Power. Vn seve oe O) 
Paths to Power. sd 
ManGullding:. © ‘Wl ⁵ðᷣ ð y ß 
z (State) 
The Life Triumphant. 
(Put cross in front ere book you “I wish every boy and man might 
desire.) read The Business Philosopher.” 
CLARKE. 


Foreign subscribers kindly add 25 cents for postage. 


Sheldon University Press 
Libertyville, Illinois. 
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WHAT DO YOU SAY | 


to getting ABSOLUTELY FREE a copy of 
DICKSEE’S AUDITING or any other busi- 
ness book and also a year’s subscription to 
THE JOURNAL OF ACCOUNTANCY? 


e e,@ 
Dicksee’s Auditing 
Business Men: This book con- 

tains the information which will 
enable you personally to supervise 
an audit of your financial or ac- 
counting departments. It is every 
bit as valuable to you and your 
bookkeeper as to the expert ac- 
countant. It is the authoritative 
work on auditing. 

The author does not theorize 
nor dillydally on the outskirts of 
this most interesting and fascinat- 
ing profession, but plunges straight 
through to the core of his subject. 
He presents facts with such illum- 
inating clearness. and conciseness 
that the readercan by careful study 
become an expert auditor. 


Some Facts About 


The Journal 


of Accountancy 


Of all business magazines it is 
the highest priced, most progres- 
sive and yet conservative. It ad- 
vocates the fundamental scientific 
principles of business. An under- 
standing of these principals is es- 
sential to your success. 


It appeals particularly to the 
executive officers of business en- 
terprises, bankers and brokers, 
corporation and public account- 
ants; in fact, to anyone wanting 
facts—not fiction. 


If you want to increase your money-inaking ability you will 
write at once, so that we can tell you how to get 


1 Dicksee’s Auditing (or any other business book), 
The Journal of Accountancy, for one year, 


35.00 
3.00 


38.00 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


THE ACCOUNTANCY PUBLISHING CO. 


University and Waverly Place, New York City 
We can supply you with any business book. New book list is yours for the asking 


a 
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Here is brought into your library, 
nsdom, the priceless experience, 
directors in American business. 


factories from tiny shops and attic mills. 


This idea is so big and new that no 
existing book standard can be used in 
comparison. Imagine the gist of all the 
great correspondence courses rolled into 
one great ten-volume work! Imagine the 
ideas, the methods, the very plans of 
action, of 112 business heads taken bodily 
from many factories, work shops, offices, 
executive rooms, and transferred into big, 
bold type for yourstudy and application. 

hat is what the new, the 10-volume, 
2,193 page Business Man's Library means 
to you. It means that now, and for the 
first time, you have at vour instant dis- 
posal the crystallized experience of 
practically the whole world of business— 
to read at your leisure—to master with 
ease. One hundred and twelve big, broad 
men—not mere writers, but National 
Business men, whose very names inspire 
respect and admiration and confidence— 
are the authors of the Business Man's 
Library. Alexander H. Revell, founder 
and president of the great firm bearing his 
name; Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s Comp- 
troller; John V. Farvell & Co.’s Credit 
Man; Montgomery Ward & Co.'s Buyer; 
Sherwin - Williams & Co.'s Genera 
Manager. These are only a few of the 
big business men who have contributed to 
the Business Man's Library. 
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the actual campaigns and schemes, the strategy, the genius, 


— 


Never before in the history of business has help like this been offered to ambitious men. 


and judgment of 112 of th 
fore you, in vivid charts and diagrams, 
that have built huge stores and 


To the man in the private office, this 
ten - volume. Morocco - bound Library is 
welcomed as a guide and constant adviser. 
To the man in charge of other men, either 
employer or superintendent, it offers 
practical, working, business method, tried 
and proven, which he might never have 
the opportunity to find out himself. Aud 
to the worker—the man who has hopes 
above his present position—it shows the 
short road to better days—better salary— 
more power—eventual success. , 

Then add to the np which this Library 
will bring you, the help which you will get 
from SYSTEM, which stands preeminent. 
the Magazine of Business; 260 to 366 pages 
in every issue of SYSTEM, and you can- 
not afford to miss a single page of it. It 
makes no difference whether you own your 
own business or whether you are working 
for somebody else; whether you sit in 2 
private office and decide things or 
whether you stand behind a counter and 
answer questions—SYSTEM will show 
you new ways of saving time and cutting 
out drudgery. SYSTEM has 3 reg- 
ular readers. It has helped many of 
them to better salaries, bigger profits, 
that would have been impossible, un- 
dreamed of, without system, 
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Susiness Secrets 


Ten big, beautifully printed, gold-top volumes, bound in rich, wide-grained Olive Green 
Half-Morocco—near y athousand added pages of money-making, business-building ideas— 
24 new contributors, all hard-headed business men, making | 12 in all 87 new chapters 
hundreds of added illustrations, two-color , duo-tone inserts. And this, the enlarged, 
enriched, new Business Man's Library—ready for delivery this month—yours for only three 
cents more a day. 

“The big point of merit 


“I regard it as of benefit „One new idea gained is 


in your publications is that 
they give us the actual ex- 
perience of thousands of 
other business men. No 
matter how successful the 
man, he can profit from 
help like this.""—JamMEs W. 
VAN CLEAVE, Pres. Nat'l. 


and assistance to any wide- 
awake business man, no 
matter who.’’—CHARLES 
E. HIRES. 

“I wish the work could be 
brought before every man 
who wants to build a real 
business career. —ALFR'D 
DOLGE 


alone worth its price, which 
by the way, should be its 
actual weight in silver, for 
there are many money- 
making, time-saving, labor 
reducing, profit - securing 
ideas spread over its 
pages. -C. S. CONNOR, 
Advertising Manager. 


Ass'n. Mfrs. 
E ASY OFFER Four new volumes have just been added to the Business 
Man's Library of last year. Yet this ten-volume librai, 
_ despite its nearly doubled size, its reinforcement of nearly 
a thousand pages of new, live business working plans, costs you an almost ee 
increase in price - only three cents more a day—approximately nine cents in all for the 
complete ten truly De Luxe Volumes, with their rich, wide-grained Oxford Half- Morocco 
binding, their velvet-finish paper, their beautiful duo-tint illustrations, and a full year's 
subscription to SYSTEM besides $29 spread out thin over nine months and the books 
are yours at once. Yourcheck or money-order for $29, or a $2 bill sent today will start 
the books to you tomorrow, express and every other charge prepaid, and enter your 
name as a regular yearly SYSTEM subscriber. $2 now and $3a month until $29 is paid. 
Less than you probably spend for daily papers, less surely than it costs you for car 
fare or the evening smoke. Long before the month is out, these helpful books, if or- 
dered now, will have a chance to put back in your ket more than their cost. Is the 
offer clear? There is nothing to sign. Simply send $2 and say “I accept your offer in 
October Business Philosopher.” 


Send to SYSTEM—151-153 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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Books You Want 


Character-Building Books 


James Allen’s Books of Inspiration: 
“As a Man Thinketh'“'— 50 cc cc cc cnvaccccccsccecs 
Out From the Heart“ - 50er 
Byways of Blessedmess'’—$1.25 ........ssesossossosossssosssesoeosso 
“All These Things Added“ 81.25 


Every Man a King.“ by Orison Sweet Marden—81. 1000 
In Tune with the Infinite, by Ralph Waldo Trine 81.2. 


Business-Building Books 


"Financing an Enterprise.“ by Francis Cooper—84. boo. 
Success in Letter Writing.“ by Sherwin Cody 75üm•eͥuu Ul ccc cece 
Successful Advertising How to Accomplish It,“ by J. Angus Mac- 
Dont! Sh Sos co aes Sa ce eee eee Bs eS eee ENG 
„The Young Man and the World,” by Senator Albert J. Beveridge 81.62 
How to Grow Success.“ by Elizabeth Towne—500o00᷑OeiO . 
Retail Ad Writing Simplified —8l. )) ²⁵˙¹ü. E E Sore 
1 to Write Letters and Advertisements That 


Books on Mental Suggestion 


„The Law of Suggestion,” by Rev. Stanley LeFevre Krebs—75c. . 8 
Auto- Suggestion,“ by Herbert A. Parkyn, M. D.—75BCerrrr e 
Law of Mental Medicine,“ by, Thomson Jay Hudson— 81.50. 
Law of Psychic Phenomena,” by Thomson Jay eee ese dates 


Home-Study Books 


The Nutshell Library of the World’s Best Literature for Busy Readers, 
orea es 5 Cody, 12 vols. Handsome leather bound—Roy- 
oi A 

„The Art of Writing and Speaking the English Language — Word- 
study, Grammar and Punctuation, Composition and Rhetoric, and 
Story Writing Journalism—by Sherwin Cody, 4 vols. in box—$2.00 

Dictionary of Errors in English’’—Rules of Grammar and Common 
Errors, Words Often Mispronounced, Words Often Misspelled, 
Words Often Misused, and Rules of Punctuation for Office Use—by 
Sherwin od Ü ] ↄ WG qGꝓ—ĩͥ.fſ¹ãõ wieecsethauseveew's 

How to Read and What to Read.“ by Sherwin Cody 50e. 

Primer of Logic,” by W. 8. Jevons— 40(j ek 

Webster's Condensed Dictionary! —81. 5“ ＋·rirrrrrrr 


All books sent Postpaid at prices given. 


Sheldon University Press, 
„Libertyville, Illinois. 
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Some men and women read only the newspaper. 
The thoughtful read books, for only in books are 
thoughtful things carefully said. 

Is your health moor? Study carefully the best health 

books. 

Are you a little rusty on English? Buy and read the 

best books on good English. 

Are you interested in the science of increasing your 
value, the art of analyzing your own mind and the minds 
of others? Without books you cannot make progress. 
But, above all, you must get your inspiration, your cul- 
ture, your life philosophy, your personal recreation and 
comfort in loneliness from good books. 

Would you augment the Ability, Reliability, Endurance, 
Sron Action of your workers. Supply them with good 
books; encourage them to buy and read character-building 
literature. 

Me can help you. 
On the opposite page is a list of the books that can be 
supplied instantly by the Sheldon University Press. They 

„ have all been chosen with the greatest care. They are all 

good books, the best on the various subjects that could be 

found after a careful search. 

Order today one or two to be read during the coming 

month. 


Sheldon University Press 
Libertyville, Ill. 
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75 Allens 


Are sold exclusively in the United States by 


Sheldon University Pecos d | 


They can be secured from us only, at the following cui 
| prices: 


A little book which helps one overcome undesirable — a a 
environments. Can be read in half an hour and studied for years. 


Out From the Heart ............. { S 

An inspiring work on the importance, formation and reformation a ; 

_ habits in character building. 
From Poverty to Power..... K adie $1.00 


A book on the attainment of prosperity and peace and the elimination i 
of evil and poverty. 7 


All These Things Acded..............$1.25 
Which gives a new viewpoint of every-day problems. 

Byways of Blessedness ..............$1.25 | 
A beautiful volume which gives a practical understanding sabre 


ideas. 
The Life Triumphant...... 
Gives the mature stthought and experience of the author. 1 
Through the Gate of Good . 500 . 
Or Christ and conduet. * 
Morning and Evening Thoughts. . 500 


12 choice excerpts from James Allen's works, compiled by ur 
en. 


Nearly the entire sale of these books has been to business men. They Af) 
are full of practical ideas that help in the solution of business prob. 
lems. They give inspiration that overcomes many a difficulty. im 
They are small books—just right for a busy man. Sold exclusively by y 8 


Sheldon University ‘Press, Libertyville, IIl. $ 


Send for our catalog of other man-building and business-building . 
books. we BS: 


Entered at Libertyville, IIlinois, for transmission at secor 58 
mail rates. 7 
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Paths to Power 


By FLOYD B. WILSON 
The Hon. Floyd B. Wilson is a prominent lawyer, author and busi- 
ness man of New York City. In a private letter to a friend he 
writes. “I am today managing large enterprises and am quite 
absorbed in them. I am working to success through following the 
lines of my own philosophy. The material success I desire to gain 
is fast being reached.“ 
CONTENTS 

One’s Atmosphere. Growth. A Psychic Law in Student 

Work. Unfoldment. Power, How to Attain It. Harmony. 

The Assertion of the I. The Tree of Knowledge—of Good 

and Evil. Conditions. Faith. Back of Vibrations. Wasted 

Energy. Something about Genius. Shakespeare: How He 

Told His Secret in the Dream and Tempest.“ 


A Few Opinions and Reviews 


PERSONAL 

“I find many things in ‘Paths to 
Power’ of very great interest.” — 
Honorable Chauncey M.Depew, U. S. 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

“It is about the most clear-cut, 
vital and enlightening book in all the 
‘New Thought’ literature, and I shall 
take pleasure in commending it to my 
students. — Paul Tyner, New York. 

“I am reading ‘Paths to Fower’ 
with pleasure and profit, and I must 
congratulate you on the insight you 
show into the heart of things. You 
have written a good many truths in 
this book that are my own, and that 
is why I like you and the book as 
well.’’— Hubbard, East Aurora, N.Y. 


THE PRESS 


Paths to Power,’ by Hon. Floyd B. 
Wilson, is a practical and inspiring 
volume on the use of intellectual 
faculties and the making of character, 
by a student in advanced thought.’’— 
Argus, Albany, N. Y. 

Persons who regard self-knowl- 
edge as one of the most important 
attainments and who desire to make 
the most of themselves will find food 
for thought and many valuable sug- 
gestions in this little work, ‘Paths 
to Power.’’’—The Journal, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

The purpose of the scholar today 
is to know how to use his own facul- 
ties. To such no better thing can be 
done than to commend ‘Paths to 
Power,’ a work by a student in ad- 
vanced thought, Hon. Floyd B. 
Wilson.“ — The Times, Boston, Mass. 


POSTAGE PAID, $1.00 
Sheldon University Press Libertyville Illinois 
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DELUGED 


with inquiries regarding our FREE 
OFFER of a $5.00 business book and a 


$3.00 business magazine. 


@ If you have not already obtained your 
free copy of Dicksee’s Auditing (or if 
preferred—any other business book -- 
worth $5.00) and a free subscription to 
the highest priced and highest grade 
business’ magazine The Journal of 


Accountancy—you had better accept 


our FREE OFFER before it is too late. 
q lf you don't see how valuable Dick- 
see’s Auditing and The Journal of 


you only 2c to be shown. Let us show 


you!!! 


The Accountancy Publishing Co. | 


42 University Bldg., Waverly Place, New York City 


We can supply you with any business book. Our book list is yours for a postal. 
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Know Thyself 


ae Greek philosopher's 

Know thyself" remains, after 
twenty centuries, the finest piece 
of worldly advice yet given by one 
man to others. 


It is natural that man should 
want to know about himself. He 
is his own greatest riddle. From 
the time he first can think for him- 
self, the problem over which he 
ponders most is the problem of 
himself. 


Furthermore, it is right that man 
should want to know about him- 
self. Man is the supremest ex- 
pression of the Divine in this world. 
Nothing even approaches him. He 
is far superior even to his own 
greatest works. And in propor- 
tion as man studies and understands 
himself — his body, his mind, his 
relationships with others, in that 
proportion does he succeed. In 


proportion as he understands the 
causes of power, so does he grow 
in strength, so does he merit and 
gain success and happiness. 


Man begins life in a condition 
of utter feebleness. When he 
reaches manhood he is so much 
more than a little child solely be- 
cause of the operation of a build- 
ing process, which has been carried 
forward under prescribed laws of 
development. The extent and 
completeness of the building pro- 
cess is in proportion to the strictness 
with which the prescribed laws 


are follow 


Dr. Lewis Ransom Fiske, in his 
great book "Man Building" names 
and analyzes these laws, and does 
so in such a clear, specific style that 
no one can fail to understand them 
or to see how to apply them. 


Man Building not only points out the causes of Growth: it tells 


you how to discover and use those causes in your own life. It not 


only shows why men succeed: 


it shows also how you can develop 


you own faculties into the strength that assures lasting success. 
325 pages, 12 mo., Red Cloth, Gilt Top, postage paid, $1.10 
Send all orders to 


Sheldon University Press 
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A Suggestion to e 
Sales Managers 


Get the hearts of your salesmen. Get them to stand by 

you—to work for you. Give them some unusual evidence 
of your interest in them. For instance—why not give each 
salesman a Xmas present of a year’s subscription to The Business 
Philosopher? Distinctly appropriate! 


With every subscription you send us between now and 

Xmas we will send you, entirely free, a splendid De Luxe 
volume, which you can hand to the salesman personally at 
Xmas, as a token of your good will. The Gift Book— 


“Man Building” 


By LEWIS RANSOM. FISKE 


printed on good paper, bound handsomely in cloth—gilt tops 
and title—is a veritable treasure in bookdom and mighty fine 
reading. 


Send for a copy of this Book now—“O. F.“ (on Faith) so 

that you may know what an appreciable gift it would make. 
Then if you want to keep it—just send us a dollar ($1.00) to 
cover a year’s subscription to The Business Philosopher and 
it’s yours. 


Subscriptions now date from January 1st, 08. Surprise the 

salesmen with the full year’s paid subscription at Xmas 
time—and the Gift Book. An insignificant Selling Expense 
Item—but a very profitable investment. 


The edition of the Gift Book is reasonably limited—we 


think there will be plenty, but advise early decisions. Write 
for a copy nowW— O. F.“ 


She Business Philosopher 
Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois, U. S. A 
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Look—Here’s a Book! 


A Volume Free to 
Ambitious Salesmen 


Here’s a book that’s a hit—one that you will enjoy read- 
ng and having about you: 

A classic that you can’t buy in the book stores. Printed on 
good paper—a beautiful copy—bound in cloth with gilt tops 
and title. 


Free—Here’s How: 


We send the book to you O. F. (on faith). Ifyou are wil- 
ling to part with it, why just send it back to us and forget it. 
If the book takes a liking to you, and you want the Business 
Philosopher regularly—just enclose a $1.00 William for the 
Business Philosopher for a year, and Keep the Gift Book. 
All subscriptions received now date from January first, 1908. 


The Business Philosopher 


will be the best business investment of $1.00 you ever made. 
It stands for True Education. The warm red blood of its bus- 
iness philosophy develops quickly into extra selling force and 
earning capacity. It makes salesmen—it develops the True 
Man within. 


The risk is all ours—the decision is with you. Are you 
game? Write us today—‘‘Send me the Gift Book O. F.” 


Address The Business Philosopher 
Sheldon Unversity Press, Libertyville, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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INSTRUCTIVE 
INTERESTING | 


‘Correct English— 
How to use it. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVO. 
TED TO THE USE OF ENGLISH. 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, EDITOR. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS. 


Course in Grammar. 

How to Increase One’s Vocabulary. 

The Art of Conversation. 

Shall and Will: Should and Would: How 
to Use Them. 

Pronunciations (Century Dictionary). 

Correct English in the Home. 

Correct English in the School. 

What to Say and What Not to Say. 

Course in Letter Writing and Punctuation. 

Twenty Daily Drills. 

Business English for the Business Man. 

Compound Words: How to Write Them. 

Studies in English Literature. 


CORRECT ENGLISH, Evanston, Illinois. 
$1.00 a Year. Send 10 


cents for sample copy. 
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PROMPT SERVICE 


Press Clippings e omit s 


Thorough in America 


Entire Press Covered by One Service for One Cost SUPPLIES Items of News and 
“+ if it’s Comment on any subject, 
Internationa! whether Commercial, Per- 


Service 


sonal, Social, Technical, 
Scientific or Political. 

FURNISHES Advance Infor- 
mation on Proposed Build- 
ings, Construction, and all 
kinds of new enterprises 
and businesses. 

RENDERS red hot Trade 
News Service; special to 
you—just what you want 
all there is of it—and fresh 
V4 every day, and costs but 20 
i to 50 cents a day. 


Interesting booklet tells how it’s done and why it’s valuable; sent free on request. 


address International Press Clipping Bureau 
1622 Boyce Building Chicago 


THE PRINTING ART 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF THE ART OF PRINT. 
ING AND OF THE ALLIED ARTS :: :: z z 


UCHING upon both bibliography and typography, THE PRINTING ART is based 
upon the new and pradie idea of showing actual examples of fine book and com- 
mercial printing and color work, together with authoritative articles upon the artistic 
phases of printing, rather than upon business and technical matters. It, therefore, has a 
common ground of interest to the printer, the booklover, the engraver, the publisher, those 
„ the allied arts, and practically to the entire public. The exhibits shown include 
examples from many of the leading publishing-houses, printers, and engravers, and affo 
e most comprehensive showing ever made of American printing. Size, 9x12 inches; 100 
pages every month. Annual subscription: $3.00 in advance; single copies, 30 cents. 
specimen copy will be sent to any reader of The Business Philosopher on receipt of 10 cents 
this advt. is mentioned. THE PRINTING ART, Cambridge, Mass. 


O a for health or heading for the scrap pile 
—which? Our course on health and power building, 
27 powerful lessons, 40,000 words, as much as a $1.50 
book, formerly sold in typewritten form for $25, yours for 
10 cents, for a limited time. Neatly printed on D. & C. 
paper. Your salary of $1,000 means a capital of $25,000 
—safeguard it. Woman’s happiness insured by health— 
this insures it. ‘‘There’s a reason’’ for this remarkable 
offer. Send the dime now. 
‘“HEALTHWEALTH” CLUB, 
48 Park St., Lawrence, Mass. 
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“Compensation” 


Ever since I was a boy I have wished to write 
a discourse on Compensation, for it seemed to 
me when very young that on this subject life 
was ahead of theology, and the people knew 
more than the preachers taught.” e have 
made a beautiful copy of this masterpiece of 
Emerson’s, printed from a new font of Caslon 
type, ornamental headbands in color, Emer- 
son’s favorite portrait as frontispiece, bound in 
grey covers with envelope to match. We will 
send you a copy for seven two-cent stamps. 


The Carton Brochures 


We still have a few copies of A Dissertation 
on Roast Pig,’’ with which is printed ‘‘De- 
tached Thoughts on Books and Reading.’’ 
The first of these is pope. the most popular 
of the Essays of Elia,“ by Charles Lamb. 
Both are characteristic of his style. 

‘‘The Chinese Philosopher’s Son,’’ by Oliver 
Goldsmith, is another of the Caxton Brochures. 
It is exceptionally well printed on colonial 
paper, two colors, froptispiece of the author, 
and bound in green covers with envelope to 
match. We will send you a copy of either of 
the above for seven two-cent stamps, or all 
three for three silver dimes. 


THE CAXTON SOCIETY 


PITTSFIELD, IN BERKSHIRE, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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C Tells how The Lefter 
Sho P. conducted by 
Franklyn Hobbs. Himself: 
and His Eight Able Aids. 
plans and directs adver- 
tising campaigns, prepares 
manner copy 
designs, and delivers in 
plates to the agency or the 
printer ready for the press. 


q A copy of this book 

e sent, on request, 
to any advertiser of 
importance. 


q We want the account: 
of the largest advertisers 
e have the organiza- 
tion, the equipment, the 
facilities, the brains, the 
experience, the record— 
no account too big for us 


to handle successfully and 
with economy to the 
advertiser. 
The Letter Shop 
1270-1295 Monon Bldg. Use business stationery and 


h ask for book 
h ı cago Bout Himself and His 
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N 7 Nase a By d aie Marden 


“Pushing to the Front,” “Architects of Fate,” 
The Secret of Achievement,” an 
Editor of Success.“ 


240 pages, 12 mo., Red Cloth, Gilt Top 
Postage Paid, $1.10 

THE WORK OF DR. MARDEN 
hardly needs special mention nowadays. 
His practical books on success in life 
have received the endorsement of presi- 
dents and crowned heads, and have 
been translated as far even as Japan; 
while as editor of Success he is daily 

“exerting a wide influence. 


This latest of his books is perhaps explained best by its sub-title— 
„Might in Mind Mastery.“ It is a powerful plea for the mastery 
of self and the training of latent forces to the highest ends. 


READ THE CHAPTER HEADS 


I— Steering Thought Prevents Life Wrecks. II—How Mind 
Rules the Body. III — Thought Causes Health and Disease. 
IV — Our Worst Enemy is Fear. V — Overcoming Fear. VI 
Killing Emotions. VII—Mastering Our Moods. VIII —Unprofit- 
able Pessimism. IX — The Power of Cheerful Thinking. X — 
Negative Creeds Paralyze. XI—Affirmation Creates Power. 
XII — Thoughts Radiate as Influence. XIII— How Thinking 
Brings Success. XIV— Power of Self-Faith Over Others. RV 
Building Character. XVI— Strengthening Deficient Faculties. 
XVII— Gain Beauty by Holding the Beauty Thought. XVIII — 
The Power of Imagination. XIX — Don't Let the Years Count. 
XX — How to Control Thought. XXI—The Coming Man Will 
Realize His Divinity. 


Postage Paid $1.10 
| Sheldon University Press Libertyville Illinois 
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Do You Get the Returns 
From Your Business Letters 
You Think You Should? 


If You Do Not, 
They May Lack Something 
That Should Make Them Convincing 


In this day the knack of getting business is so largely determined by 
the manner and matter of the letter you write to a prospective cus- 
tomer that sometimes your argument may lack only proper presenta- 
tion to turn the scale in your favor. 


Some Suggestions Practical suggestions, too—on the 


SUCCESS 
in LETTER WRITING 


BY SHERWIN CODY 
The latest, up-to-date Letter Writer, replacing all the antiquated books on letter 
writing, @ This is a practical book for every business man and 
salesman, and a boon for every correspondent. It will help to 
solve the problem of how best to get your statements before the clientele you 
seek; and as for the social side, it exactly answers the modern day requirements. 
Tastefully bound in cloth; 224 choicely printed pages. 
Note the Contents: 


Part 1. Business Letter Writing. Chapter I. Essentials of Success in Business 
Letter Writing. Chapter Ik Forms and Customs in Letter Writing. Chapter 
III. The Proper Style in Letter Writing, and How to Gain Fluency. Chapter 
IV. The Business Value of Correct English. Chapter V. Model Letters. 
Chapter VI. Follow-Up Systems. Chapter VII. Dealing With Human Nature 
by Mail. 2. Social Letter Writing. Chapter I. Forms and Customs in 
Social Correspondence. Chapter II. How to Be Agreeable in a Social Letter. 
Chapter III. How to Decline Without Offense. Chapter IV. How tc Make and 
Keep Friends. Chapter V. How Men Should Write to Women Friends. 
Chapter VI. Men’s Love Letters, Their Possibilities and Limitations. Chap- 
ter VII. Women’s Love Letters. Chapter VIII. Model Letters of Friendship. 


We will mail you a copy, postage paid, for 80 cents 
We should advise you to send for a copy at once 


Sheldon University Press Libertyville Illinois 
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What Caused Freight Traffic to Increase 
110 per cent in the United States in 19062 


SALES. 


They are the lever which moves the commercial world. 


“MEN WHO SELL THINGS” 


BY WALTER D. MOODY 
is a NEW BOOK for ALL SALESMEN and BUSINESS MEN 
interested in self-development. 
JUST PUBLISHED, $1.00; BY MAIL, $1.10. 


A. C. McCLURG & Co., Publishers, CHICAGO 


GREAT BOOKS AT LOW PRICES 


**Materialization.””—By Mme D’Esperance and B. F. Austin, 48 pp. A wonderful book. 
Only 10c, prepaid. 
2. “Researches inte Spiritualism.” — By the greatest living Chemist, Sir Wm. Crookes, 


F. K. S: 15 illustrations, a marvellous yet scientific book the must authoritative on this 
fascinating subject. Paper, 50c; cloth, 75c. 


3. Rational Memory Training. By B. F. Austin. B. A.r B. D., Ex-Principal Alma College, 
„The Kernel of all the Memory Training Systems.“ Highly commended by Edu- 
cators, Editors, etc. Fifth edition. Manilla covers, 50c. 


4. Who are These Spiritualists?” —An astounding book by a great author, Dr. J. M. 
Peebles, 400. 


5. Obsession. The Influence of Evil Spirits vividly portrayed. Large. Cloth bound, 
me very popular volume. Prepaid, $1.00 


6. Success and Happiness. Hot from the Press: Living thought of a live man. First 
edition of this work sold in England and America in a few months. Revised, enlarged, 
improved. W 26 New THOUGHT LESSONS ON SUCCESS WINNING. Portrait ‘of author. 
Paper, 85c; cloth, 50c. 


7. Reason. 18 pp. monthly, a live up-to-date exponent of New Thought and Psychic 
Science. 50c a year; single copy bc. 


oe To introduce to readers of The Business Philosopher we will send 2, 8 and 7 for 
00; or 3, 4 and 7 for $1.00, or 4, 6 and 7 for $1.00. 


THE AUSTIN PUB. COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. < 
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You Wanta Bigger Income 


The Sheldon Correspondence Course in Scientific Salesmanship 
will help you get a bigger income. 

A. F. Sheldon earned his way at college by being a salesman 
during vacations. 

Soon after his graduation he took up salesmanship as a profession. 

He became one of the most successful salesmen American 
industry ever produced. 

He hit the trail for twelve years, took all the jumps, and learned 
salesmanship by experience. He made money—lots of it. 

He analyzed his efforts. He found out why he made sales; also 
why not. 

He became a Sales Manager. He applied the knowledge he had 
gained by experience to the training of his men. He built up several 
great selling forces. Men from outside his own organization Peer 
coming to him for advice and training. 

He said to himself: ‘“‘What I have done for myself and several 
hundred of my own men I can do for tens of thousands. I will 
reduce my experience to exact terms, put my knowledge into con- 
crete form, and make the training of salesmen my business in life.” 

He did. He became a teacher of men. That was five years ago. 

Results: Over 26,000 adult students; good words from all of 
them who studied the Course; more than a million dollars worth of 
business; endorsements from 1100 firms which have had their sales- 
men take the Course; a great business established; wealth, influence, 
a great reputation. 

Now wouldn’t you like to know more about it? Can't tell you 
here. This space costs too much money. But we have a booklet 
that will tell you. Your name and address gets it. The risk is ours. 
Ask today. 


The principle of selling un- 
derlies success in every line of 
work. Whether you are act- 
ually selling goods or not, you 
will be benefited by a study of 
The Sheldon Course. You will 
find the little booklet interest- 
ing at any rate. Send for it. 


| THE SHELDON SCHOOL, 
1154 Republic Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me your free booklet „About 
Being Born—as applied to Salesman.’ 


5695959 „% %/%%%õ5“5P⸗ʒ¾ „ „„ „„ „„%„%„„ „ „ „ „ 0666060. 


The Sheldon School ] Address . . . . 


1154 Republic Bldg. 
Chicago 


eevee „ „6 „% „„ % „%„ „% „% . „„ „ uo „ „ „4 „ „„ 


„5652 %% %%% %% „%% Dusililles s 
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Ability, Talent and Genius 


Can Be Developed. 


Read “Eternal Progress, Great Purrsse. Devoted 
Strictly to the Develop- 


ment of Greater Men and Greater Women; and there is nothing more 
important than this. 


“Produce Great Persons; The Rest Follows.” 


This is the Truth. Make Yourself Greater than you are, and Your Future is Your 
Own; your troubles and misfortunes will vanish; sickness and failure will disappear. 
and the desires of Your Heart will be Granted. 


This Is The Law 


And you can Prove it. The pages of Eternal Progress are teeming every 
month with Living Information on the Practical Application of This Law to the Attain- 
ments and Achievements of every-day life. And that the readers of Eternal 
Progress are Having Results, is Proven, not only by the fact that they say so in 
letters of Most Enthusiastic Praise, but also by the fact that the circulation of this 
magazine has Doubled Itself Three Times during the past year. 


Five Months For 25 Cents. 


We are about to begin the publication of the Most Extensive, the Most Scientific 
and the Most Practical System for the Development of. Ability, Talent and 
Genius that has ever been presented. It is a system that works; it will work for 
everybody and everybody should have it. To introduce this system among the thou. 
sands who Desire to Become Much and Achieve Much, we will send Eternal 
Progress five months on trial to any address for 25 cents (in silver). The regular 
price is 10 cents a copy, $1.00 a year. 

The Great Problem Solved 
Is a Series that will make Eternal Progress more famous than ever before. 
It is Something New, but it gives the Bottom Cause of why things are as they are, and 
the way out. The series has a message of Extraordinary Importance, and will pos- 
itively attract world-wide attention. It will solve the problem for you, whatever that 
problem may be. It will give you the Bottom Cause, and you will know at once that 
it Is the Bottom Cause. To get the whole of this series, subscribe for Eternal 
Progress at once, and ask to have your subscription begin with the January number. 


Address Eternal Progress,“ 
Fourth National Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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MASTERY of FATE 


By C. D. Larson 
A Book for Men and Women Who Desire to 
Press On to Greater Things 


HROUGH the application of the principles, laws and methods presented in this book, 
any one can master his fate, change his environments and create his own destiny. 


- 


Your Future 


It is in your own hands. You can make your future what you wish it to be, because 
life is not an accident, and things do not come by chance. Eternal laws underlie all 
things, all forces, all actions, all events, all conditions, all circumstances, all destinies; 
and man has the power to master these laws completely. To exercise this power is 
to create any desired cause and thus produce any desired effect. Exact scientific 
methods that any one can apply, will be found in this remarkable book. 


The Inside Secret of All Success 


And all great attainments and achievements is presented in the eleventh chapter, and 
is alone worth a hundred times the price of the book. The second chapter gives the 
exact reason why the great majority are almost constantly controlled by environ- 
ment; and also gives the law through which any person may control his environment, 
and master any circumstance in which he may be placed. This chapter is posi- 
hats a revelation, and should be in the hands of every man and woman in the 
world, 


Begin the creation of a new and a greater future for yourself by ordering this book 
to-day. Bound in cloth, 50 cents. 


Science Has Discovered 


That the average person loses nearly nine-tenths of the energy that is generated in 
his system. This is a startling fact, and should make us think as never before. What 
might we not accomplish if we could retain all this energy in the system and turn it 
into muscle, brain and mind? What could you not doif you had eight times as much 
energy at your command as you have now? Butdo you have that muchenergy. It 
has been scientifically demonstrated; the problem is to save it; and you can by learn- 
img to live, think, and act in the Poise that ts Poise. 


Poise and Power 


Is a book by O. D. Larson that will give you methods that work—methods through 
which you may prevent all waste of energy. This means more life, more energy, 
more force, better health, a stronger mind and a more powerful personality. And all 
these mean greater success. Remember, you are using only about ten per cent of 
power now; the rest you are throwing away. This is a scientific fact. Learn to use 
all of your power by reading Poise and Power.“ Bound in cloth, 50 cents. 
Speciel.—You want both the above books. The two will cost you only 85c. 


Send your order to 
C. D. LARSON, Fourth National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 
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A Book of the Dawning Era!! 
ARTHUR FREDERICK SHELDON 


The Philosopher of Good Luck.“ 


Good Luck, like lightning, SEEMS to strike in a 
hit-or-miss fashion. Not so, however. Like light- 
ning, good luck obeys law. 

The philosopher who formulated the Laws of the 
Lightning of Good Luck, and codified them into the 
Science of the Electricity of Success, is Arthur Fred- 
erick Sheldon. . 

This book is the story of his life and philosophy, 
with glimpses of his ideals. It is written in a lively, 
crisp style that holds the reader intent to the end. 
It is as full of movement and incident as a novel, as 
rich in wisdom as an essay. 

The introduction, alone, is worth many times the 
price of the book—it was written by that Wizard of 
English Epigram, Elbert Hubbard. 

The book is printed in type as beautiful as Helen, 
on princely special paper, with graceful initials in 
color. The binding is in two styles—rich leather on 
boards or limp ooze calf, daintily silk-lined—a book 
to love—to give with love. 


Price, Uncle Sam paid for carrying, Two Dollars. 


Sheldon University Press 
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didn’t feel better again?’’ 

Thus spake the brilliant Henson, and the query 
proved to be one of those mental ‘‘home-runs’’ that set the 
listening ‘‘fans’’ wild. 

Now just drop that thought into some handy mental 
pocket, where you can quickly get hold of it again, while 
I give you another one off the same sure-hitter’s bat. 

Henson was once waiting patiently, in a department 
store, for the belated return of a cash girl. A friend, 
passing by, asked why he lingered. ‘‘I am waiting all the 
appointed days of my life for my change to come,’’ was 
the quick answer. 

I do not know whether or not you are familiar enough 
with hymnology to appreciate that joke, but if you are, it 
is time to smile. 

These then shall be my text for this month’s sermonette: 

Did you ever see any one feeling so bad that he didn’t 
feel better again, and It is time to smile.“ 
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They have been written here because they awaken 
thoughts suggestive of Endurance, a most important factor 
in the life of every business man—of every individual, in 
fact—and Endurance is what I want to talk with you 
about this month. 

Yes, I feel quite competent to counsel you upon this sub- 
ject, thank you, because some people do say that I have 
written well about it; and, besides, I have personally vio- 
lated the laws of health at various times in my life to a 
sufficient extent to learn by experience the penalty of the 
violation. 

Verily, brethren, back of the counsel is often the con- 
templation of the counselor’s own shortcomings. 

I trust that my experiences, sweet and bitter, well mixed, 
but with much more sweet than bitter, plus a more or 
less thorough study of the theme in books of authority, 
plus the earnest counsel of men who know, may be so dis- 
tilled into this particular draught of exhortation as to 
stimulate you to a wise and practical determination of 
what to do and what not to do, that your days may be 
many—a hundred years and then some—and that your life 
may be as beautiful and joyous as mine is to me out here 
in Libertyville, as I pen these lines. 

Some of you have been overworking, recently, however, 
and life isn’t just as much of a glad, sweet song as it ought 
to be, as a consequence. What on earth did you expect 
from that terrific pace, kept up without a break for five 
years? 

You knew better all the time, now didn’t you? But you 
thought you just had to grind away about twenty-eight 
hours 9 day or doom would crack clear across, and now 
the ‘‘trouble department’’ of your system is working over- 
time. 

But cheer up! There’s a way out for you. And the 
way is neither hard to find nor hard to follow. 
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In the first place, as to that overwork. Quit it. 

Don’t you know its useless, and what’s more, it’s bad 
economy. Some bright men have taken the pains to find 
out, and they tell us that a man actually performs more 
work, in the long run, with fewer errors of omission and 
commission, when he works eight hours than when he 
works ten. Efficiency and accuracy take a big slump 
after the eighth or ninth consecutive hour of concentration 
and effort. Furthermore, when the hours of labor are too 
long the hours of rest are too short, and the system begins 
each day with a little lower vitality than the day previous, 
still further diminishing the returns. There are emer- 
gencies when night work and extra hours are necessary. 
They are not.only harmless but helpful to him whose 
reserve has not been exhausted by continuous strain; what 
I here counsel against is the steady pressure of uninter- 
rupted effort for too long a time. 

What's that I hear you say? It's all very well for you 
to say quit it, and tell me to work fewer hours, but, man, 
I’m up against the real thing! I can’t dictate to the house 
the number of hours I am to work;’’ or ‘‘My business is 
in just that neck of the woods where it demands the time 
I am putting in on it to keep it from going to the demni- 
tion bow-wows;’’ or any one of a thousand and one other 
specious excuses? 

Now look here, brother busy man, let’s face facts. 
You are a business man and can figure the thing out in 
dollars and cents. You know, when you stop to think, 
that it is cheaper to take an hour or two a day out in the 
weather, re-creating, or to go off on a week’s fishing trip, 
rebuilding vitality, than to spend six weeks in bed, or 
the whole winter at Hot Springs. 

Let me also remind you that it is better to take a few 
hours every day for recreation and self-improvement— 
physical, mental, and spiritual—regardless of apparent 
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expense, than to lie under a handsome but cold and heavy 
granite monument for the last fifty years of what should 
have been your life, while the heirs squabble over the load 
that broke your back. 

Some of you—very few, I trust—may feel that your 
work is grinding drudgery; that itis distasteful, too hard 
for your strength, not adapted to your talents, not justly 
appreciated by your superiors, has to be done under bad 
conditions and in the midst of unfavorable surroundings, 
or has so little of variety as to be deadly monotonous. 
You feel that any time put in at that kind of work is over- 
work. And it is. 

But, be of good cheer! 

I bring you glad tidings. 

There is release for you. You can get a brand new en- 
vironment—one that will be as full of sunshine as a Cali- 
fornia summer day. 

You can make that hard, monotonous work a recreation. 
Because, you see, the real trouble is not with the work at 
all but in your own mind. You don’t believe that? You 
will in a minute. 

If you thought, down deep in your heart, that that work 
was only play for you, it would be, wouldn’t it? Sure. 
Well, the way to get to thinking in that happy vein is to 
learn to love your work. Why, man alive! any kind af 
work is drudgery unless it is loved. No, you are mistaken, 
it isn’t impossible for you to learn to love it. 

You can stir up a real, live interest in that job of yours 
by making it a kind of game that you play against your- 
self. Go at it to-day to beat yesterday’s record for effi- 
ciency, accuracy, and speed. Then you will have to-day’s 
record to break to-morrow. Let these make up your ‘‘bat- 
ting and fielding averages,’’ and get enthusiastic about 
pushing the marks higher all the time. Then, of course, 
you will want your name to be way down at the bottom 
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of the list on the average of errors. Have you read this 
paragraph? Well study it, and then go and put it into 
practice; and you will soon be surprised to find how much 
fun itis. And you will suddenly wake up some morning 
to the glad realization that you haven’t felt any of those 
wretched ‘‘symptoms’’ fora month. You will forget them, 
and while you are not looking they will silently depart. 

Pretty soon, too, promotions will begin to gravitate your 
way, and your pay envelope will begin to take on weight. 
And then, one by one, in a way that will fill you with 
wonder and joy, all the hard conditions that made up your 
unfavorable environment will slink away into the darkness 
that gave them birth. 

Why? Because your environment is a reflection of your 
thought-life, and the way to change it for the better is to 
reform your thoughts. 

But some of you haven’t been satisfied with overwork. 
To make matters worse, when you have shut down the lid 
of your desk at night, you haven't shut all your business 
cares under it. You let them go home to dinner with you, 
and I guess they went to bed with you too, didn’t they? 
Mighty bad table companions, those! They spoil your 
meals for you and your family and ruin your digestion. 
And bedfellows! No man can get a good night’s rest with 
them kicking and thrashing around. But you are promis- 
ing me to lock that lid tightly on them hereafter. 

Quick lunches of indigestible stuff, bolted instead of 
chewed; too much coffee or tea, too many cigars and late 
suppers, not enough of God’s fresh, life-giving air and 
pure water; not enough joyous exercise and recreation, too 
little sleep, and altogether too much worry all the time— 
these are some of the indulgences, perhaps, that are clog- 
ging your body’s wheels. Let’s have your hand on it; you 
will ‘‘sin no more.’’ 
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That’s fine! Don’t you feel better already; stronger of 
heart, clearer of head, more erect of spine, steadier of 
nerve, more expansive of chest, and easier at the pit of 
your stomach? Certainly you do. 

Just keep on feeling that way. If you should feel a 
‘‘symptom’’ don’t tell anybody about it. Don’t think about 
it. Forget it. 

The more you think about your symptoms the worse they 
get, until you have about ten per cent of the original ail- 
ment—if there ever was one—and about ninety per cent of 
the accumulations of your fretting about it. 

Cheer up! ‘‘ Did you ever see any one feeling so bad 
that he didn’t feel better again?’’ 

Why, you feel better yourself, right now. In fact, you 
are well, so happy that you can join us all in a great, big, 
soul-lifting laugh. 

It is time to smile.“ 

Within the last year or two, there has been a good deal 
of talk and writing about the smile. Go over into Jones’ 
office and a poster in big, red letters is hanging over his 
desk with the command, SMILE. Smith’s has one tacked 
on the wall that says, ‘‘ KEEP SMILING.”’ 

Why smile? 

Well, it isn’t the mere stretching of the muscles of your 
face that counts, although that is a great help, especially 
to the other fellow. It warms up his heart and brings a 
smile out on his face when he sees that you are so glad 
that you can’t keep your face straight for the life of you, 
and wouldn’t if you could. 

You know how it is yourself. It is always more com- 
fortable and reassuring, when you meet a 44-calibre, open- 
front bull-dog in the alley, to have him wag his tail—that’s 
his way of smiling—than to have him keep his caudal 
expression straight, dignified, and solemn. 
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But the biggest and richest dividend paid by the smile is 
recompensed into your own bosom; for it is the thought 
back of the smile that counts, and that thought dwells in 
your own breast and saturates your entire being with its 
glory. 

It is worth something to be soaked in smile-thought. 

Science has demonstrated that joy, hope, happiness, 
peace, tranquility, and love are expansive in their effect; 
that they give strength and vigor to the heart’s action, 
deepen the respiration, opening up the lung cells; aid the 
digestion, stimulate the brain, vitalize the blood, brighten 
the eyes, build up the muscles, and give poise and power 
to the nervous system. 

You have known of people, desperately ill, to be almost 
instantly restored to health by good news or good fortune. 

Try it on yourself. Don’t wait for some ship to come in 
from a foreign port, bearing you happiness and health, 
but just manufacture your own heart-sunshine, and you 
will grow, in your thought-garden the beautiful flowers 
and fruits of gladness and well-being, filling your life 
with fragrance, beauty, and- power in such abounding 
plenty that all around you will share in the blessing. 

That is all within easy accomplishment by the thought- 
forces at your command. 

What your thoughts are, you are. 

And you are ruler, by Divine Right, of your own 
thoughts. 

Take your sceptre and ascend your kingly throne. 

So govern your thought-kingdom that the smile on your 
face will be but a faint shining through of the inner 
radiance and glory, and you and your neighbors will 
enjoy health and prosperity in the grateful warmth of 
that glow, until long after you have become an honored 
member of the Centenarian Club. 
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The Cup of Days 


ET me drink deeply of my cup of days, 
L To the last clinging drop— I shall not shrink. 
Mine are not craven lips that would but graze 

Where ruddy dimples dance along the brink. 
Nay, to the utmost dregs, e’en though they be 

More bitter than the harsh salt of the sea— 
I shall not falter—let me deeply drink! 

Elswise how may 

I call the chalice good on that sure day 

The Giver of the cup shall come this way? 
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Success 


As the Attainment and Preservation of a Practica- 
ble and Legitimate Ideal. P. J. Healy— 
Founder of the Greatest Music 
House in the World. 


By A. H. Gamble. 


Let man then learn the revelation of all nature and all 
thought to his heart; this, namely: that the Highest dwells 
with him, that the sources of nature are in his own mind, 
if the sentiment of duty be there. But if he would know 
that the great God speaketh, he must ‘Go into his closet 
and shut the door,’ as Jesus said. God will not make 
himself manifest to cowards. He must greatly listen to 
himself, withdrawing himself from all the accents of other 
men’s devotion. Their prayers are even hurtful to him un- 
til he have made his own. The soul makes no appeal from 
itself.’’—Emerson. | 

To comprehend a man’s life it is necessary to know not 
merely what he does but also what he purposely leaves un- 
done. There is a limit to the work that can be got out of 
a human body or a human brain, and he is a wise man 
who wastes no energy on pursuits for which he is not 
fitted; and he is still wiser who, from among the things that 
he can do well, chooses and resolutely follows the best.’’ 


N reviewing the life-work of one who ‘‘departing leaves 
| behind him footprints on the sands of time,' the senti- 
ments above quoted are especially fitting. Two great 
thoughts are expressed—self-reliance in the first quotation, 
purpose in the second. | 
No great life has ever been lived without these charac- 
teristics. Alfred the Great became the king of a thousand 
years because he possessed these qualities. Washington 
became the ‘‘Father of his Country’’ because to an un- 
usual degree he depended on self and had a fixed purpose. 
When to these are added many other positive qualities, all 
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receiving their due proportion of development toa marked 
degree, we approximate the ideal of true education. 

Many men in various positions and walksof life have un- 
consciously become highly educated by educting the latent 
powers within them, added to acquirement of useful 
knowledge from many sources without. 

Daniel Defoe grasped and presented this principle in his 
great story of Robinson Crusoe. 

The American Indian, the scout of the plains, the pros- 
pector for gold, the trapper in the wilderness, become edu- 
cated. Stern necessity compels the exercise of initiative, 
originality, ability, resourcefulness. 

Nature may seem to be cruel in her processes, but she is 
ever kind. 

It has been so in all the years. Vision makes initiative 
and initiative dares. In the highest sense it spells AREA. 
It is Ability, Reliability, Endurance, and Action set on fire 
by true ambition, commanded by will. 

To the men who have done things, who have founded 
great enterprises on rock foundations, the foregoing con- 
siderations are applicable. This was true in the highest 
sense of the founder of the Lyon & Healy Music House, 
P. J. Healy. 

He was born near the little village of Burnfort, Cork 
County, Ireland, in 1840. His father lived on a small 
farm, and though Patrick was the youngest of thirteen 
sturdy children, the parents managed to provide for their 
education in the three R’s and rear them in respectability. 

When little P. J. was ten years old the family emigrated 
to the land of Opportunity’’ and settled in Boston. Here 
Patrick entered the public school and made his first day 
famous by graduating from the primary to the highest 
grade of the grammar school. He had a rare teacher in 
William T. Adams, who afterwards became well known as 
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a writer of literature for young people under the name of 
Oliver Optic.“ 

Very soon the bright-eyed boy, so eager in his studies, 
became the organ blower for a poor musician, Mr. Ban- 
croft. Soon the organist found a job for this little blower 
in a music store. This was indeed good news and an event 
in his life. Though the father and mother wanted very 
much to make the son of their old age a great man in the 
literary world by giving him a college training, lack of 
means prevented this. 

The father was now eighty- nine years young, and the boy 
was anxious to enter business life and help make his 
parents' declining years happy. So on a bright September 
morning in 1854 the new errand boy was on deck an hour 
early, waiting the arrival of Mr. Reed, the music dealer. 
He made good in every particular and after two years be- 
came a full-fledged clerk. He knew the stock thoroughly. 
He studied it in detail, anticipated wants, had good sug- 
gestions, and in spare moments at noon and night read 
-extensively at the Boston Public Library. | 

After a time the House changed hands. The great Civil 
War was on. Young Healy volunteered for service and 
was rejected on physical examination. The recruiting 
officers probably turned down a general. They didn’t 
know it. 

In 1864 Mr. Oliver Ditson engaged Mr. Healy and Mr. 
Lyon, a fellow clerk, to go west and set up a branch busi- 
ness, or he would set them up in business. The choice lay 
in either St. Louis, San Francisco or Chicago. After in- 
vestigating, Mr. Healy selected Chicago. The firm name 
was to be Lyon & Healy, as Mr. Lyon was the senior in 
years. 

In May, 1864, they landed. Chicago was then but a 
great, straggling village witb mud galore and frog ponds 
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innumerable. The sidewalks were in many places a suc- 
cession of steps and platforms. The two young men 
tramped long and wearily hunting a desirable site. Mr. 
Lyon said, ‘‘Let’s go back to Boston, where at least we 
won’t break our necks.’’ But Healy took a firmer grip on 
the rickety stairs and said, No, I’ll never go back.“ 

Some one has well said, ‘‘Great success is not accom- 
plished by the man who possesses a grand idea, but by 
him who is possessed by a near-by, definite purpose. Mr. 
Healy’s inflexible purpose to ‘‘never go back,’’ united 
with his feeling of responsibility as a faithful steward of 
important trusts committed to his charge, made him work 
night and day for success. Nothing was too small or 
trivial for him. He personally opened all mail, adjusted 
credits, wrote letters, filled orders, looked after advertising, 
collections, bills, banking, and then went home to work on 
plans and statistics until midnight. 

Mr. Ditson had said to the young men: ‘‘If you have 
good luck, in ten years you will be doing $100,000 busi- 
ness a year.“ The young firm passed this mark before 
the expiration of the first twelve months. 

About four years after they had established themselves 
in business a certain old gentleman, a capitalist, dropped 
in for a little chat. Healy, said he, don't you want 
to borrow some money to help increase your business?“ 
“I couldn't afford to pay ten per cent, rejoined Mr. 
Healy, and that is what the trade tell me they have to 
give you.“ Well,“ replied the old man in a whisper, 
it won't cost you ten per cent.“ A higher compliment 
could not have been paid to the rising young business firm. 

About this time the firm published a Sunday-school 
song book called The Signet Ring.“ Its publication 
gives us a glimpse of Mr. Healy’s heart-side of life. A poor 
violinist with a roll of manuscript music under his arm 
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came in to dispose of it. Mr. Healy heard him play a 
number of selections, but was caught with the melody of 
one particular piece. He immediately entered into a 
contract with the musician. ‘‘The Signet Ring’’ was pub- 
lished, and in this way the famous melody ‘‘Sweet By and 
By’’ was given to the world. It was the wobegone, 
appealing look in the face of the poor violinist who had 
met with so many rebuffs that touched the heart of Mr. 
Healy. The music did the rest and the world has been 
cheered by the wonderful song. 

In October, 1863, Mr. Healy married Miss Mary Griffith, 
a descendant of famous Welsh extraction. She entered 
fully into her husband’s plans and ambitions and in every 
way helped him realize his ideals. 

In September of 1870 the firm suffered a severe loss by 
fire. They were then located at the corner of Washington 
street and Wabash avenue. Scarcely had the flames died 
down before an impromptu meeting was called and it was 
decided to push ahead without a break. A new location 
was found at 150 Clark street and business was resumed 
with increased activity. 

At this juncture Mr. Healy’s health gave way and for a 
time he hovered between life and death. For over fifteen 
years he had been toiling almost night and day with little 
respite. After his recovery he took a long trip through 
the west, visiting many points on the Pacific and in the 
Rocky Mountain states. Returning in the spring of 1871, 
again strong and vigorous, he took over the business of 
Smith & Nixon. He was determined to build up a great 
establishment which should contain ‘‘Everything Known 
in Music.’’ The firm had already enlarged in several 
directions. A wholesale and retail small instrument de- 
partment was an assured success. A persistent campaign 
in scientific, logical advertising was inaugurated. The 
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policy of taking into his fullest confidence the most capable 
young men in his business and giving them a chance to 
become stockholders in the company was another wise step. 
Having placed such men over departments he showed his 
confidence in them and his loyalty toward them by a strict 
policy of non-interference with the details of these depart- 
ments. Each must make good in his department and 
show himself master. He believed in throwing a young 
man on his own resources. 

A good illustration of this was the case of a young man 
who had been sent out for some piano orders to a 
small college not far from Chicago. Next day the young 
man wired Mr. Healy, What shall I do for a starter?“ 
Quick as a flash Mr. Healy telegraphed back, ‘‘Start 
home. The lesson was not lost on the young man. 

Another incident shows a quiet humorous side. One 
day a trusted clerk reported that a certain youngster who 
had grown up in the store was impudent to him and must 
be discharged. ‘‘Very well,’’ said Mr. Healy, ‘‘discharge 
him.’’ Very soon the clerk came back and said, ‘‘I have 
discharged him, but he won’t go. Won’t you please sign 
a written order for his dismissal.’ The order was signed. 
In a few moments the clerk again returned very much 
exercised and said, He won't go. I gave him your writ- 
ten order and he read it and tore it up and said, ‘You go 
to blazes.’’’ Well,“ replied Mr. Healy, since you've 
discharged him and I've discharged him and he won't go, 
I don’t see what further can be done.“ 

But the time was at hand when Chicago merchants’ 
souls were to be tried by fire. The visitation came like the 
crash of doom in October of 1871. Here are Mr. Healy’s 
own words taken from his diary: 

At the time of the great fire of 71, I lived on Peoria 
street near Van Buren. The Sunday evening of the fire I 
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retired before eight o’clock, and, if my memory does not 
deceive me, I was not long in bed before an alarm of fire 
sounded, then a second, a third, and so on. I dressed my- 
self in haste and went down-town. Upon reaching the 
river I concluded that the business district of Chicago was 
doomed, and pressing forward I arrived at our store at 
150 Clark street about ten o’clock. I opened the safe, 
took out all money, bills receivable, insurance policies, 
and other valuable papers, and carried them home. I 
then immediately started to return to the store, but I had 
great difficulty in getting there on account of the excite- 
ment and crowded condition of the streets. But I finally 
succeeded in forcing my way, and upon entering the store 
I found there a number of our employees. They had all 
concluded that the business district of Chicago was doomed, 
and that we had no choice but to abandon our store and 
its contents. They advised me not to trust the ledger, 
cash-book and journal to the safe. While I doubted my 
ability to get to the West Side in safety with the books, I 
nevertheless took their advice, and by the aid of two of 
our draymen managed to reach the West Side by Eighteenth 
street about two or three o’clock in the morning. 

The House of Lyon & Healy went through a severe 
testing period in the next two or three years. After the 
fire it had no certain dwelling place. First it found tem- 
porary quarters at 287 West Madison street. Then for 
nearly a year a little church building at the corner of 
Sixteenth street and Wabash avenue afforded the firm 
shelter. At length in November, 1873, a permanent place 
of business was secured at 162-164 State street. Mr. 
Healy had secured eighty-five per cent. of his insurance. 
He was enabled to tide over the awful storm of those 
eventful years in the early ’70s when hundreds went on 
the rocks. His keen business sagacity and judgment was 
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the admiration of his associates and his eastern friends. 
The firm not only kept afloat with a clean record, but 
managed to forge ahead. What were then daring exper- 
iments were made. Mr. Healy had wonderful initiative 
power. He was the first to introduce the illustrated 
catalog in advertising. He sold pianos on long-time pay- 
ments, and very seldom lost.- He was always building for 
the future. He was the first to introduce upright pianos 
in Chicago. He formed a Lyon & Healy Military Band 
which became one of the leading musical attractions of 
Chicago. Plans of development were submitted by asso- 
ciates and trusted employees and acted on if feasible. 

Mr. Lyon, the senior member of the firm, retired in 1889, 
but the firm name remained. About this time the business 
was greatly enlarged by the purchase of a new site for 
factories on Ogden avenue and Randolph street. The 
policy of Mr. Healy with his men in all departments of the 
growing business was always just. He gave them the 
highest wages possible and allowed them the fullest liberty 
as to the exercise of personal initiative. Three times he 
divided interests in the house with employees. First in 
1885 with two men, again in 1890 with six additional, and 
a third time in 1904 with ten more, making eighteen young 
men in all, in the space of less than twenty years, who 
were made shareholders in the business. He kept close 
to the hearts of his men. He entered into the jovs and 
sorrows of the home life of his people, opened his purse 
many a time to send some pale, tired clerk away for a rest 
and health. No wonder they loved him. In all the history 
of the Lyon & Healy House there never was any labor 
trouble arising from discontent with the firm or its policy. 

At this time Mr. Healy proposed to do some ‘‘signal 
thing in music.“ In a general way and in a thousand 
small ways he had advanced the musical industry greatly; 
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but he desired to put his personal impress upon the world 
of music, so that it would leave a well-nigh indelible mark. 
So a portion of the beautiful new factory was set aside in 
which to build the finest harp the world had ever seen. 
Skilled draftsmen were secured, and the undertaking was 
gone into with the thoroughness that insures ultimate 
success. The harp at that time had not been materially 
improved since the invention of Sebastian Erard, in 1812, 
a period of some seventy years. Indeed, it was a part of 
the traditions of the musical profession that the harp, like 
the violin, had reached perfection. But from the constant 
stream of out-of-repair harps that had been sent to him 
for years past Mr. Healy knew better. ‘‘Let us build a 
harp,’’ he said, ‘‘that will rank beside the American 
watch. Instead of each harp being a source of constant 
worriment to its player from its liability to get out of 
order, let us make a harp that will go around the world 
without loosening a screw. 

It took years to evolve such an instrument, and an 
expenditure of money entirely out of proportion to the 
cash returns in sight. But the labor was one of love. 
The new Lyon & Healy harp in its final form was born 
about 1886. Immediately, it started upon a tour of con- 
quest unique in its way. One of the new Lyon & Healy 
harps was introduced into the Chicago Orchestra. At the 
first concert in which it was used every member of that 
grand organization was aware that the harp tone had 
suddenly assumed a depth and richness not heretofore 
heard. The curiosity and adulation of the public is well 
enough in its way, but far more precious is the hushed 
attention of a body of trained critics. The simple inquiry 
from numerous brother players, ‘‘Where did you get your 
new harp,’’ meant more to the harpist than a column of 
newspaper praise. Ü 
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So, on the recommendation of the harpist in the Chicago 
Orchestra, and later of the harpist in the Boston Orchestra, 
a Lyon & Healy harp was sent to Leipsic. There it was 
played in the Gewandhaus Orchestra. Shortly after came 
word that Siegfried Wagner had become enraptured with 
its tone-quality. In a few years, eight Lyon & Healy 
harps were bought by soloists in Berlin alone. In every 
German city the possession of a Lyon & Healy harp 
became the dream of the local harpist. ‘‘Can a harp come 
out of Chicago?” asked the London critics. Ap Thomas 
played his new Lyon & Healy harp, and the question was 
answered. Then followed triumphs in England, France, 
Italy, South America, and Russia, until the Lyon & Healy 
harp became the recognized standard of the world. 

In the manufacture of guitars, mandolins and banjos, 
‘‘quality’’ was the great aim, so that by 1890 the Lyon & 
Healy factories had reached an output of 100,000 instru- 
ments, or, as Mr. Healy put it, a musical instrument for 
every other working minute.“ 

At last his high ambitions were being realized. The 
definition of success by A. F. Sheldon at the head of this 
article corresponded in every particular with Mr. Healy’s 
career. To his fine temperament and esthetic soul came a 
supreme satisfaction—that he was an apostle and mission- | 
ary in the realm of the Fine Arts. His intellectual 
capabilities might have made him a great leader in Church 
or State or University Senate, but he chose a field of 
business outside the realm of the sordid. It suited his 
tastes. He believed with Byron: 

There's music in the PE on a reed; 
There’s music in the gushin 

There’s music in all things i 9 had ears; 
There earth is but an echo of the spheres.’’ 

He often quoted the lines of Congreve: 

„Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 
To soften rocks or bend the knotted oak.“ 
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Or the familiar word s of Shakspere, 
„The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems or spoils; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night 
And his affections dark as Erebus; 
Let no such man be trusted.’’ 

Though not a trained collegian Mr. Healy became a 
thoroughly educated man. He gathered an extensive 
library of choicest literature. He was a great reader all 
his life and read as much in an hour as ordinary people 
would in twice the time. His mind acted with lightning- 
like quickness. His concentration was marvelous, his 
judgment was unerring in the grasp of business relations. 
This was especially evidenced in all his forward move- 
ments in the great business. 

From 1880 to 1890 was a period of high-water mark pros- 
perity. In the panic of 1893 Mr. Healy again showed his 
remarkable business acumen. He saw the storm coming 
long months before and had his business so well in hand 
that it created scarcely a ripple in the great House. In this 
period the fine violin department of Lyon & Healy be- 
came world famous. The Hawley collection of twelve 
masterpieces was offered at $50,000. Mr. Healy said, 
Buy it. Other rare violins were offered, and to-day the 
House has the greatest reputation of any in the world for 
valuable violins. A pipe-organ department was also added 
to the business. The organs are built in the company’s 
factory. This branch of the business has grown to 
splendid proportions. 

Mr. Healy’s character was of the noblest. Its key-note 
was his fine sense of justice.“ This was demonstrated in 
a very striking manner on one occasion. We quote from 
his biography: 
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In the year 1900, two business men, partners, having 
fallen out, called upon him with the request that he arbi- 
trate their differences. These two men, in the course of 
their business partnership of twenty-five years, had accu- 
mulated a business and real estate to the extent of very 
nearly one million dollars. Then the sons of one partner 
entering the concern, discord grew apace, until the situa- 
tion became unbearable. Lawyers were called in and 
steps were taken to wind up the affairs, to the great loss of 
all concerned. At this juncture one partner said he would 
be willing to abide by the decision of P. J. Healy, and to 
this the other partner instantly agreed. And they came, 
these grey-headed men of wealth, almost like school boys, 
to this modern Solomon. He heard their story, and re- 
plied: ‘‘I will give you a written opinion of what you 
should do, if you insist, but only on one condition, and 
thatis that you both bind yourselves to agree to follow out 
my advice, and that my opinion shall be final. To this 
they demurred. Then Mr. Healy continued: ‘‘Very good, 
I am glad to be rid of the responsibility, for I should have 
pleased neither of you, and very likely should have lost 
two friends.’’ But the next day they came again and 
agreed to his condition. Then he wrote out what each one 
should do, asking of each marked concessions. Before the 
two men left Mr. Healy’s presence they shook hands, and 
one of them said: ‘‘I feel twenty-five years younger than 
when I entered your office. 

In the evolution of the great concern from nothing to 
four millions of dollars’ worth of business per year three 
basic principles have ever been observed—fair dealing, 
ceaseless efforts and fearless initiative. Mr. Healy’s atti- 
tude toward ‘‘trade pirates’’ in the music business was 
that of strict non-resistance, on the belief that they would 
soon wear themselves out. 
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His treatment of competitors was always fair. On one 
occasion while in New York he heard of the complete de- 
struction of a small western music house. Immediately he 
telegraphed a proffer of money and complete stock to set 
up in trade again. A prominent eastern piano dealer 
knowing what he had done asked: Healy, why do you do 
that for a competitor?’’ His reply was, ‘‘There is some- 
thing in business besides money.“ 

In these days of bitter competition, of grasp and greed 
and graft, this noble sentiment is worthy of being cut in 
marble and placed over the portal of every chamber of 
commerce, and every mart of trade. 

J wish, said an eminent judge, that we had more 
men like P. J. Healy, men who do not hesitate to say and 
to show daily by their actions that they are in business for 
purposes other than simply to amass wealth.“ 

A number of his keen business aphorisms are in place. 
On the subject of dishonest employees he used to say: 
Let him go. Always give a poor devil another chance.“ 

On the subject of inventory he would say, ‘‘never mind 
what it cost, what is it worth, if anything, under the ham- 
mer?’’ 

On dipping in other things—‘‘One business is enough 
for one man to attend to.“ Pay atthe beginning, for pay 
you must in the long run.“ 

On discharging clerks and taking on new men—‘‘It is 
better to shake hands with the devil you know than with 
the devil you don’t.’’ 

On truthfulness in advertising he said: ‘‘I was never 
more pleased than when an old Scotchman who happened 
to be in our store said to me: ‘I see ye advertising ye sell 
iverything known in music. I'd like to see a pair o' bag- 
pipes,’ and I could turn to a clerk and direct him to bring 
down those Edinburgh bagpipes that had been appearing 
in our inventory for heaven knows how many years.“ 
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On judging ability he used to say, ‘‘Judge by results. 
Many a man holds his peace to good purpose. 

On perseverance—‘‘When I put my foot forward I never 
like to take it back.’’ 

On banking he gave this advice: ‘‘Never defer borrow- 
ing from a bank until you actually need money. 

Another of his maxims was: ‘‘Be conservative in your 
speech and eventually your opinion will receive credence 
where the claims of a boastful man will be passed by.“ 

To clergymen who wished to buy pipe organs pretty 
nearly all on faith he used to say: ‘‘We sell organs on time, 
but not on eternity.’’ 

An anecdote of the early days shows how Mr. Healy 
could teach business lessons. ‘‘One day one of the young 
men of the house was sent to a small town in Illinois to 
get the settlement of an account of some seven hundred 
dollars which was owing by a firm that gave evidence of a 
shaky financial condition. This young man went to the 
town, was met by the debtor, and spent a very pleasant 
day driving about seeing the country, meeting prominent 
citizens, dining with the family, etc., etc. The debtor as- 
sured him that Lyon & Healy had no cause for uneasiness, 
that everything was all right, and at five o’clock sent the 
young man home well pleased with his day’s work. Next 
morning when telling of his adventures to Mr. Healy, the 
young man said, ‘Somehow the story had a kind of 
hollow sound.’ Mr. Healy walked up and down while it 
was being recited, swinging his pen in his left hand, as 
was his habit. At the conclusion of the report, he quietly 
remarked: 

‘The King of France and forty thousand men, 
Marched up the hill, and then marched down again,’ 
and without another word retired to his private office. 
- The next day came the news of the failure of the Illinois 
firm. 
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„A month later this same young man was sent out on a 
similar quest to a small town in Wisconsin. The following 
morning he returned, and without comment handed to Mr. 
Healy cash to the amount of the claim. About three days 
later Mr. Healy came out of his office and said to him: 
‘Mr. Blanks,’ mentioning the name of the head of the Wis- 
consin firm, ‘has just been in my office and told me of 
your treatment of him three days ago. He said that in 
order to raise that money he had to mortgage everything 
even down to his chickens. Don’t you think you were al- 
together too severe?’ The young man said: ‘Well, I 
don’t know about that, but I don’t march up the hill and 
down again—not more than once.’ Soon after Mr. 
Healy gave that young man greater authority in business 
matters. 

After the year 1900 Mr. Healy became the beloved 
Nestor“ of the music business. The house had grown into 
fourteen great departments and had aggregated a total of 
nearly fifty million dollars’ worth of business, with a per- 
manent European branch for the purchase of goods. Mr. 
Healy’s ideals were spotless purity in both business and 
private life. This exalted moral sense had everything to 
do with his great success. Music touches art, and all true 
art requires the highest moral sense. 

Mr. Healy thought in continents. His vision was world- 
wide. His consciousness became cosmic. 

He developed to a remarkable degree great Ability in 
his mental grasp of business relations. He had an abiding 
faith in himself, in his fellow men and in God. His Reli- 
ability was absolute as far as man can reach perfectibility 
in this great quality of soul. His Endurance was phenom- 
enal. He worked far into the night while others amused 
themselves or slept. He persistently stayed in the game, 
through fire and panic. He ‘‘endured to the end’’ and 
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was saved. He consummated his ambitions in a 
‘*practicable ideal.“ In his Action Mr. Healy was sublime. 
He carefully investigated before deciding. By aid of his 
keen mental perception plus his fine intuition, he weighed 
motives; then his will carried all before it. Thus it was he 
measured up to Mr. Sheldon’s high ideal in the philosophy 
of AREA Development. He had certainly increased his 
AREA. 

At the age of ten we see him a little freckled Irish laddie 
spelling down the whole school, and incidentally doing 
errands to help in self-support. At the age of sixty we 
find him the colossus and honored past master of the 
greatest music business on earth. 

The high tribute of a lifelong friend and worthy com- 
petitor furnishes a fitting close. Mark A. Blumenberg of 
New York wrote: 

“He had a fine, tracing mind that could discern and 
anticipate; in other words, he had judgment. He laid his 
plans out on a broad scope, and despised to encounter any 
narrow-minded proposition. Honest! Why, he could not 
conceive of anything else. As an arbitrator, he was fair. 
He hated the factitious and despised the pinchbeck. His 
word was absolute so far as the human relative ever per- 
mits it. Subterfuge, evasion, sham, were unknown to 
him. Hehad no capacity to talk for the sake of hearing 
himself, and hence when he said anything he meant it, 
and he meant it thoroughly. He died at the head of one 
of the foremost institutions of the music-trade industry on 
the globe, and his name is secure in perpetuity. It was a 
grand scheme and it worked out properly. There are not 
many men who have accomplished within such a period, 
with a disastrous conflagration and two convulsive panics 
to pass through, such a definite success. A phcenix should 
be the emblem of his immortality.’’ 
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Order- Taking Mania 


By Thomas Dreier. 


ND so, Mr. Merchant, you have taken the pledge to 
A abstain from looking too long upon the wine when 
it is red. The invitation to have something 
arouses in you no longing to place your foot on the little 
rail at the base of the bar. 

But have you sworn off from order-taking mania? 

That is important. Upon the way you answer this ques- 
tion depends your standing in the world of salesmen. 

You say you don’t know what ‘‘order-taking mania“ 
is? Well, you’re either fortunate or unfortunate. I can’t 
tell until the evidence is all in. But I’ll explain. 

You are in the dry-goods business. A woman comes in 
and looks at your offerings. She seems pleased. She 
selects something that satisfies. She is the wife of a prom- 
inent citizen—whatever that is. You chuckle with glee 
over selling dry-goods to a woman whose polished car- 
riage and prancing horses stand waiting at your door. 

She asks the price. You give it. She looks at you 
coldly and steadily. You grow uncomfortable. She 
repeats the price, and the way she says it makes you feel 
small and insignificant. You are sorry you were honest 
and told her what you charged your other customers. 

‘ Three dollars a yard, did you say?” haughtily says 
Mrs. Prom Citizen. 

‘ Yes ma’am,’’ you reply, feeling miserable. 

„Why, I can get something almost exactly like this 
over at Brown’s for $2.75. Are you sure you have not 
made a mistake?’’ 

You are sure that you have not made a mistake. Three 
dollars is the retail price of that piece of cloth. You have 
charged others that and got it, too. But Mrs. Prom Citi- 
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zen is a desirable customer. You are afraid to offend her. 
So you capitulate. You throw your manhood; your hon- 
esty; your salesmanship; yourcommon sense to the winds. 
You make an exception and sell at $2.75! 

If Mrs. Prom Citizen is wise she will always make you 
sell at a price lower than your regular retail figure. She 
has a hold on you. She remembers a mistake you 
once made. She practically levies blackmail. She knows 
her value, and the remembrance of that mistake stares 
you like a ghoul from every corner. 

Why did you fall? 

You fell because of your inordinate greed for an order. 
You wanted to get that one order even if you had to sacri- 
fice your profits. It mattered little to you at the time that 
your action in discriminating in favor of Mrs. Prom Citi- 
zen was absolutely dishonest. You wanted that order. 
After-effects mattered not at all. How much different are 
you from the man who drinks intoxicants? Both of you 
weaken yourselves. 

Oh, but one slip does not ruin a man, you tell me. 

Perhaps not. Neither does the one little drink Sam 
Smith takes with his friend. But it is a step downward. 
You may call that man a fool who took a social drink with 
his customer in order to obtain an order. You may feel 
above that sort of a thing. You say, If I cannot sell 
my goods without taking a drink with every customer who 
demands it, I'll leave them on the shelves.”’ 

Why don’t you apply the same rule to Mrs. Prom Citi- 
zen. She makes a greater demand upon you than your 
drinking friend. She not only asks for a reduction great 
enough to purchase several drinks, but she makes you 
dishonest. She makes you give her a rebate—and you 
have always been. loud, you know, in condemning the 
great trusts for rebate evils. 
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You are not a salesman. You are merely an order- 
taker. 

You may not know that salesmanship is, as Mr. Sheldon 
says, That power born of a combination of certain qual- 
ities and faculties, mental, moral, spiritual, and physical, 
which enables him who possesses it successfully to influ- 
ence a high average of those whom he interviews, to pur- 
chase at a profit that which he has to sell.“ 

Can’t you see that slashing prices at the request of your 
customers prevents you from qualifying as a salesman? 
You are not obtaining what you evidently regard as legit- 
imate profit when you sell below the price marked upon 
your goods. When you took Mrs. Prom Citizen’s order 
you confessed that you were overcharging your customers, 
were selling inferior goods at high prices, were weaker 
than your customer, were dishonest—or else were afflicted 
with the mania for taking orders. You either could not 
influence your customer to purchase your goods at your 
price, or else were fearful that she would be offended and 
not gratify your order-taking lust. 

Don’t you think it about time to change conditions? 
Hadn‘t we all better sign the pledge to be salesmen and 
not mere order-takers. 

‘‘ Do you always pay what the storekeepers ask of you?“ 
was thrown at me by a friend the other day. ‘‘ If you do 
you are a fool. I never make a purchase of any size with- 
out working for a discount. And I usually get it.” 

Now, what do you think of that? 

What alow opinion this man has of merchants! And he 
got it from experience. He found that he could save from 
$2 to $5 on a $30 purchase. He said it paid to spend a 
little time in persuading the merchant that the price 
asked was too high. Are you a merchant who gives in to 
Jones and takes it out of Smith? 
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„Haven't you made a mistake?“ asked a woman of a 
merchant recently. ‘‘ The price marked on these goods is 
$1 a yard. You have charged me but 90 cents.“ 

„Oh, that’s all right, he replied. ‘‘ You get a dis- 
count because you are the wife of a brother merchant.’’ 

I have been told that it is the regular thing to sell 
things cheaper to ministers and priests and to certain 
other citizens who might be able to influence trade. 

It is ’most time, don’t you think, to put an end to all 
this? 

Why not introduce the One Price System? Why not 
charge the same price no matter whether the customer be 
a minister or a Zulu brave? . 

Why discriminate? Why be dishonest, and weak, and 
cringing? Why not stand erect, look every man square 
in the eye, and talk like a man with red blood in his 
veins? 

If your prices are right, why not stick to them through 
thick and thin? You should have confidence enough in 
your ability to present the good qualities of the article you 
have for sale. If you have not, there’s something lack- 
ing. You are not a true salesman. Look back and read 
that definition of salesmanship over once more. Do you 
qualify? Or are you among those unfortunates who fall 
by the wayside of order-taking mania? 


—A spirit of progress and initiative is the great secret 
of success. Financially considered, other good qualities 
are valueless without it. A man may think out all the 
successful business schemes in the world, but, unless he 
puts some of them into practice now and then, he is 
liable to have the poorhouse for a home in his old age. 
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The Power of Vision 


By A. H. Gamble. 


ICTOR HUGO, in one of his great masterpieces, 

V ‘‘Toilers of the Sea, explains and vividly por- 
trays the Titanic struggle of mind over matter. 

An old sea captain, Mess Lethierry, had fitted up a 
steamboat, the Durande, by which he had made a 
small fortune, trafficking among the Channel Islands. 
Finally retiring from active work he gave the com- 
mand of the vessel over to Seur Clubine. This man 
turns out a hypocrite, steals his master’s money, wrecks 
the Durande, freighted with cattle, on the twin Douvres 
Rocks, and springs overboard, hoping to escape, but 
is pulled into an ocean cave by a monster cuttle fish. 
Gilliatt, a poor fisherman, who loves Lethierry’s niece, 
notes the old captain’s grief at the loss of the Durande, 
but especially the loss of her engine. He takes an old 
barge or sloop and goes in search of the wrecked vessel 
and finds her at length wedged between the two great 
rocks, badly crushed and broken, but with the engine 
intact. He resolves to build a derrick of the wreck- 
age, lower the boiler and engine to the sloop and take it 
fifteen miles across the sea to the heart-broken old captain. 
For ten long weeks he remains on the lone rocks, toiling 
night and day against the terrors of storm and angry sea. 
There was no form of distress with which he had not be- 
come familiar. He had been compelled to execute great 
works without tools; to move vast burdens without aid; 
without science to resolve problems; without provisions to 
find food; without bed or roof to cover it, to find shelter 
and sleep. He had conquered his isolation, conquered 
hunger, conquered thirst, conquered cold, conquered fever, 
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conquered labor, conquered sleep. He had striven, he, a 
solitary man, had combatted hand to hand with the ocean, 
had wrestled even with the tempest. After his privations 
there were the elements, after the sea the tempest, after the 
tempest the devilfish, after the monster the specter. Dur- 
ing the two long months the intelligences which hover invisi- 
bly over the world had been the spectators of these things. 
On one hand the wide expanse, the waves, the winds, the 
lightning, the meteors; on the other, a man; on one hand 
the sea, on the other, a human mind; on the one hand the 
Infinite, on the other an atom.“ 

The atom won. The impossible was accomplished. 

By initiative amounting to genius the poor sailor com- 
manded matter and his will mastered all and compelled 
success. 

Many ages ago Solomon said, ‘‘Where there is no vision 
the people perish.’’ The true secret of Gilliatt’s success in 
the Titantic struggle with the forces of nature was his 
vision. He saw the engine on his sloop being wafted by 
fair winds to the haven dock of the old captain. He be- 
held a lovely bride whom he would lead to the altar as a 
recompense for the herculean struggle. He made his 
picture, held his picture, and accomplished his purpose. 

One day nearly forty years ago Dr. David Livingstone 
stood on the far shores of Lake Victoria -Nyanza, in 
tropical Africa. With him also stood negro chiefs. The 
chiefs saw the lake, mountains, plains, native canoes, a 
few black fishermen, a straggling kraal or two along the 
shore, but that was all. 

Livingstone saw the mountains dropping down fatness 
from their eternal snow peaks to enrich a great valley 
filled with teeming millions of people, living i in great cities, 
these connected by great railroads. He saw treasures of 
gold, silver, lead, iron, copper, and coal taken from mines 
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in those mountains and used in the useful arts of a great 
nation yet to be. He saw the noble expanse of the great 
lake, a highway for commerce to every shore, great 
steamers richly laden with grains, fruits, minerals, plying 
between cities on the shores of the inland sea connecting 
links between great trunk lines of railway. Hesaw homes 
of comfort, churches, schools, colleges, structures of com- 
merce, capital domes, terminal stations, paved streets, 
legislative halls—all this, and a thousandfold more. 

The missionary had visions; the negro had not. 

Livingstone’s vision is coming true. The African 
Chicago is already begun on the banks of Victoria Nyanza. 


The degree of success you are going to attain will be 
governed very largely by the kind of mental pictures (com- 
binations of concepts and images) which you are conjuring 
up in your mind from day to day. We really have no 
future except what is given us by this wonderful faculty 
of imagination. And so I repeat, judgment, 
good judgment plus the conservatism of judicious exper- 
imentation—are the safeguards of imagination. They are 
the regulators of the engine of success, the steam in 
which is imagination. Your thinking power makes the 
mental fuel of images, concepts, ideas, laws and prin- 
ciples; your memory is the tender where the fuel is stored; 
your imagination is the steam in your mental boiler and 
your judgment plus judicious experimentation—is your 
regulator—your safety valve. So keep up the steam, but 
don’t let the safety valve get out of order.—Sheldon. 
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Just Happy 


EVAH min’ de sto’m clouds, 
N Nevah min’ de rain; 
Fo’ de yaller sunshine 
Am boun’ to come again. 
You’ll forgit yo’ troubles, 
When de days am bright; 
Bring de banjo, brethern, 
An’ we’ll sing all night. 


Caught a couple possums, 
Nea’ly caught a ’coon; 
Punkins am as yaller 
As de big, fat moon. 
Co’n am all a-gathered, 
Everything am right. 
Bring de banjo, brethern, 
An’ we'll sing all night. 
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For Younger Philosophers 


By R. E. Marshall. 


HIS is a true story of a little boy who began life, not 
so very long ago, right here in the United States, 
and is still living, although he has now grown to be 

aman. You have all heard of him, so my story is pretty 
close to home for every one of you. 

This little boy began life with a very weak and sickly 
body. He was pale, with big teeth and big, near-sighted 
eyes, his arms and legs were skinny and spindling, and he 
couldn’t stand the rough, hearty play that was so much 
fun for his brother and companions. 

Now, boys and girls you know who are like that, are too 
often mere lookers-on at the games, or put in their time 
reading stories or some other amusement that doesn’t 
need a strong body. But the little boy I am writing about, 
although he was passionately fond of books, made up his 
mind that he would have just as strong and lively a body 
as any of his playmates. You see, he was a thoughtful 
little fellow, and this was about the way he talked to him- 
self about his body: 

„J am going to be a successful man. I don’t want to 
take a back seat for any one. Other men have done 
things—big, strong, noble, useful, successful things—and 
I will, too. But, if I am to do anything worth while, I 
must have a strong, healthy body, because all the sickly 
men I know aren’t much good. They haven’t the strength 
even to try to do big things, and what they do begin, they 
often have to give up because they get sick. Besides, they 
are unhappy, and most always a great trial to their fam- 
ilies and friends. So I have made up my mind to be 
strong and well, fit for any task. 
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1 have a body, just like the other boys, with arms, 
legs, hands, feet, chest, stomach, and back. I have a 
heart, lungs, digestive organs, liver, kidneys, brain, and 
nerves, just as they have. The only difference is that 
mine are weak, while theirs are strong. But I can make 
mine grow strong and vigorous by feeding them and using 
them. That is the way all the athletes do, and if they can, 
I can.” 

And so he did. 

He studied himself and his needs. He read what men 
wrote who had long experience in making people’s bodies 
grow strong. He found that he always felt much better 
when he spent a great deal of time out doors, instead of 
staying shut up in the house, as weak boys and girls are 
likely to do, especially if the weather is a little cold or 
stormy. By study, he learned that the reason was that 
his body was built very largely of oxygen, and that he had 
to get plenty of oxygen in order to build it bigger. Just 
as it takes a pile of bricks to build a brick house bigger, 
so it takes a lot of oxygen to build muscles bigger. And 
outdoors is the place to get oxygen. You see, the oxygen 
is a part of the air, and in the house there are so many 
people using up the oxygen, that there isn’t much left for 
a boy or girl. 

The next thing he learned was that the bigger, deeper 
breaths he took, the bigger his lungs grew, the more air 
they would hold, and the more oxygen would go into his 
blood to be used in building bone, muscle, brain and 
nerve. So he was very faithful about his deep breathing, 
practicing it a great deal of the time when he was out- 
doors. Of course, he found that the straighter he stood, 
and the more he squared his shoulders, the more air he 
could get into his lungs. So he practiced that, too. 
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Just as it takes brick, stone, iron, and wood to build a 
house, so it takes several different kinds of building ma- 
terials to build a human body. As we have seen, one of 
the most important of these is the oxygen we get out of 
the air. Next in importance is water. Oh, no, not food. 
You can get along without food a great deal longer than 
you can without water. That is why our boy was always 
careful to drink plenty of pure water. The body is more 
than three-fourths water, so it needs a great deal to keep 
it up and make more muscles and other parts. Besides 
that, this wonderful body of ours is not only something 
like a house that is being built, but is also like a steam- 
engine running at a high speed. And it takes coal or 
wood, and water, to run an engine. We might call the 
food we eat the coal, the water we drink the water, and 
the air we breathe the draft, which is so necessary to 
make an engine run well. But an engine makes a lot of 
smoke and ashes. So does the body. The smoke“ is a 
poisonous gas that is given off by the lungs in our breath. 
That is why it is very hurtful to breathe air filled with the 
poisons we or other people have breathed out. The 
ashes of the human engine are carried off through the 
skin, in perspiration, and in other ways the body has of 
getting rid of waste. And for all these it needs lots of 
water. You see, much of the water we drink is used in 
washing the body all clean on the inside. If we do not 
drink enough water, the ‘‘ashes’’ stay in the body, and 
choke it up, just as they choke up a furnace if they are 
not removed. 

Then, our boy found that he needed good, plain, whole- 
some, nourishing food, in order to become strong and well. 
He learned that his firm, white teeth were made to chew 
with, and that he had nothing in his stomach to do their 
work if they shirked, so he took plenty of time eating, 
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chewing his food up fine before swallowing it. Thus, every 
bit of food eaten could be used by the stomach for build- 
ing up his body. And there were no large pieces of food 
that could not be digested, and so would rot in his body, 
poisoning him. 

Now, with all the necessary materials at hand, he set out 
to build. And he built by exercise. That was quite a 
stunt for a little, weak-kneed fellow like him. It is all 
very easy for a big, strong, lively boy to exercise all the 
time, join in tbe baseball, football, tag, run-sheep-run, 
and other games, and climb trees, swim, row, ride horse- 
back, and box; but it is quite another thing for a 
little chap that was always getting beaten, at first. But 
he never lost courage, and never lost sight of the powerful 
man he intended to be. He knew that it is the man, boy, 
or girl who sticks to it who wins. He knew, too, that 
many of the hearty boys and girls who got ahead of him 
were 80 foolish as to think that, because they were healthy, 
they didn’t need to be careful of their bodies. These, he 
knew, would finally break down, just as an abused 
machine does; so his chance was just as good as, or better 
than, theirs. 

With all these things firmly fixed in his mind, and with 
an unwavering purpose to do what he set out to do, never 
doubting that he would finally succeed, our boy really did 
grow bigger, healthier, and stronger every day, until he 
became known all over the world as a man of marvelous 
health, vigor, and power of brain and body, an author, 
cowboy, city official, servant of the nation, soldier, 
governor of a great state, vice-president, and, at last, 
President of the; United States. Yes, you have guessed 
right, his name is Theodore Roosevelt. 

Now I hardly think it necessary to point out the moral 
of this tale to our younger philosophers, but I do want to 
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say to those who are not as strong as they would like to 
be, ‘‘ Cheer up!’’ Have faith and courage. Make a firm 
determination, down deep in your heart, that you will be 
an able-bodied boy, a healthy, vigorous girl; then work 
hard at it, denying yourselves the idleness, the sweets, the 
too heavy meals, the cigarettes, and every other thing that 
might hurt you, and you shall win. And you fine, splen- 
didly developed boys and girls—take extra good care of 
the great gift God has given you in your beautiful bodies. 
Just think what you may do with such a start as that, if 
President Roosevelt has done what he has with so poor a 
start. 


If Men Only Understood 


If men only understood 
That the heart that sins must sorrow, 
That the hateful mind to-morrow 
Reaps its barren harvest, weeping, 
Starving, resting not, nor sleeping; 
Tenderness would fill their being, 
They would see with Pity’s seeing 
If they only understood. 
From Poems of Peace, by James Allen. 
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Extremes, and How They Meet 


By James Allen in The Light of Reason. 


Why do you dance for joy in prosperity or become de- 
jected in adversity or trial? With a little patience and 
calmness observe the drama of life which is played 
around.’’—VASISHTHA. 

RING together the two ends of a straight line, and you 
B have a complete circle. Extend a straight line, and 

you bring the extreme ends in wider and ever wider 
opposition. Nevertheless, howsoever far the line is ex- 
tended, the point of balance at the centre of the line 
always remains. Thus the line may stand for the breach 
of extremes—the tugging and pulling, the chafing and 
wearing, the strife and struggle introduced by man—which 
are kept within bounds by the Central Law of things; 
while the circle represents harmony, perfection, rest; a 
condition of calm comprehension in which there is no 
violence, no disturbance; wherein all extremes vanish in a 
round of perfect peace. 

Yet again, there are no straight lines in nature. These 
exist only in the artificial works of man. Nature moves in 
circles, cycles, and brings all extremes together. She com- 
pels all opposites, all enemies, to the kiss of reconciliation. 
Outside man’s invention there is no straight line. The 
traveler who keeps straight on will come to the point from 
which he started. Draw out a ‘‘straight line’’ to the ends 
of the earth, and you will describe the equatorial circle. 
A straight line cannot be drawn out to infinity, for he 
who thought to do this would be all the time moving 
round in a circle, so compelled by the law of things. 
Thus the circle—completeness—and not the straight line— 
extension—represents infinity. Man extends his mind 
across the universe in the effort to grasp infinity, but falls 
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back defeated as he ever must, for infinity cannot be en- 
closed in magnitude. 


Beginning and end are dreams,“ 


and all things are infinite in the sense that neither begin- 
ning nor end can be ascribed to them. 

All extremes are complemental, and exist by virtue of 
each other, are the two sides of a perfect whole. Night 
and day; heat and cold; black and white; mind and mat- 
ter; life and death stand in eternal equipoise. Man can- 
not escape the Law which describes only circles. In going 
to one extreme he will always come in contact with the 
other. As January and December meet, representing the 
completion of the earth’s journey in its orbit round the 
sun, so luxury and want, riches and poverty, greed and 
loss, attack and resistance, pleasure and pain, self-indul- 
gence and disease, sin and suffering touch and conjoin, 
completing the circle of man’s dual experience. 

When the world has sunk to the deepest depth of spirit- 
ual darkness, a Savior appears who stands at the highest 
height of spiritual light, and He appears at that point 
where the darkness is deepest, illuminating it with the 
light of His presence. So when one reaches the darkest 
hour of evil, he passes on into the dawning hour of good. 

When a nation reaches the highest point of riches and 
luxury, it also touches the lowest point of poverty and 
want. Where superabundant riches abound in a city, 
excessive poverty will always be found. When a man has 
reached the limit of luxury, he is on the verge of poverty; 
when he is gloated with pleasure, he has reached the 
point of pain; when he has filled up the measure of his 
sin, he has come to the emptiness of suffering. When he 
has described the half-circle for his own delight and 
gratification, he must perforce describe the other half to 
his misery and deprivation, and so gain wisdom by 
experience. 
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When a gambler is rejoicing over his gains, another 
gambler is mourning over his losses. When a ‘‘clever’’ 
speculator chuckles over his rapidly acquired wealth, a 
**foolish’’ speculator is repining over his sudden and un- 
expected poverty. The two gamblers will, another day, 
change places; and between the fraud and the fool there is 
no distinction except in name; both are the same in pur- 
pose, only he who wins is called the fraud, and he who 
loses is called the fool: they also, another day, another 
year, another life will change places. Thus the cheat only 
succeeds ultimately in cheating himself. 

“ae this the slayer’s knife did stab himself; 
he unjust judge hath lost his own defender; 
The false tongue dooms its lie; the creeping thief 
And spoiler rob to render: 
Such is the Law which moves to righteousness.’’ 

When a nation is rejoicing over the victories and spoils 
of war, another nation is mourning over its defeats and 
losses. While the victorious General of one army is being 
feted and honored, the defeated General of the other 
army is being humiliated and deprived of hishonors. He, 
therefore, who rejoices in the victory of one is rejoicing in 
the downfall of another. 

Yet the despoiled gambler and the defeated fighter are 
nearer to Truth than the one who is hugging his gains, and 
the other who is exultant in victory, for they are experi- 
encing the two extremes; the one is learning the transiency 
of worldly gain, the other the emptiness of worldly glory. 
In this high sense, It is better to weep than to laugh, 
and Blessed are they that mourn.’’ Thus swings the 
pendulum of passion, describing the arc of human experi- 
ence: the one extreme point is called pleasure, the other 
sorrow; but the arc is one, and the pendulum is one. 

Give to a mathematician any fraction of a circle, and he 
will accurately describe the dimensions of that circle, and 
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restore it in its perfection. Present to a wise man any side 
of a question, and he will round it with its complementary 
aspect, and restore the broken harmony of opposing fac- 
tions. Thus perceiving the nature of all extremes, how 
they belong to each other, how they are, indeed, the same, 
he cannot be a partisan, cannot make one of two opposing 
forces, but stands midway between all extremes, bringing 
all things into relation and harmony, freed from condem- 
nation and contention. 

He who understands the fixed principle of Goodness: 
the perfect circle of Good, as distinguished from those acts 
of impulse called good (almost invariably associated in 
the same person with the other extreme acts of impulse 
called evil), detached segments of the Perfect Whole, has 
found the point of poise, the place of peace. In him the 
painful conflict of opposing elements has ceased; to him 
praise and blame, success and failure, victory and defeat 
are the same. He cannot be proud and exultant in the 
one condition, nor humiliated and depressed in the other. 
Unchangeable in the midst of change; unalterable in kind- 
ness towards all amid the ceaseless coming and going of 
enemies and friends; calm and composed, and freed from 
bitterness, no party can claim him, for he belongs to all. 


In our hearts lies the Eldorado which we scour the 
world to find; could we but fulfil our best selves we should 
ask no other happiness.— Dawson. 
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A Mosaic 


NDURANCE is nobler than strength and patience 
than beauty. 

—Let, therefore, the chief purpose of perfecting 
your body be to perfect your soul, improve your morals, 
and open before you the gates of heaven. 

—Health lies in labor and there is no royal road to it but 
through toil. 

—There is nothing the body suffers that the soul may 
not profit by. 

—The first rule of economy is not that every man shall 
maintain himself, but that he shall get health. 

—A sound body is invariably connected with a sound 
mind. The ancients made the mistake of cultivating the 
body and neglecting the mind, while the tendency today 
is to cultivate the mind at the expense of the body. 

—Youths will never live to age unless they keep 
themselves in health with exercise and in heart with joyful- 
ness. 

—Health cut off means life reduced in attractiveness and 
reality by five-sixths. 

—Don’t expect to have health without effort; nothing in 
this world worth anything can be had without paying for it, 
and health is the prize of constant struggle. 

II we continue borrowing for work the hours that are 
due to sleep, though we may postpone a settlement for 
years, the final and inevitable result will be physical and 
mental bankruptcy. 

—Happiness is not impossible without health, but it is 
very difficult of attainment. I do not mean by health an 
absence of dangerous complaints, but that the body should 
be kept in perfect tune, full of vigor and alacrity. 
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The Philosopher Among His Books 


Perfect Health, by One Who Has It, by Charles Courtney 
Haskell. Published by C. C. Haskell, Norwich, Con- 
necticut. 

„Of the making of many books (on health) there is no 
end.“ The lay reader is likely to get confused, bewil- 
dered, and finally to give up the whole problem of health 
culture in despair if he tries to read and put into practice 
all of them. And for a very good reason; a great many of 
such books are mere faddism and theory, written by pos- 
eurs who would be horrified if they were compelled to 
live up to the laws of health ” they so glibly lay down in 
their specious lucubrations. It is therefore a great delight 
to get hold of a book on this most important subject, 
written by a man who has lived out his teaching and 
proved every phase of it before attempting to write it. 
This is true of the simple, straightforward, and convinc- 
ing little book written by Mr. Haskell. I am fortunate 
enough to know, personally, that the author, although 
nearly seventy years young, is as straight as an arrow, as 
spry as a sparrow, and eats, works and sleeps with the 
keen relish and delight of the perfect health he claims to 
possess. I regard that as the strongest recommendation 
for his book. The treatise itself is brief, covering only 
sixty-five pages, and is not burdened with elaborately de- 
tailed rules that no one, not even the writer himself, 
would think of trying to obey. The whole thing can be 
put into a nutshell in the following words: There is but 
one disease—all the so-called diseases being but manifes- 
tations of that one—impure blood. The character of the 
blood depends upon air, sunshine, and food. Most 
people eat too much; the result is imperfect digestion, 
which poisons the blood. Natural hunger is a perfect 
guide in the matter of when, how, and what to eat; but 
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most people have destroyed the sense by overeating, and 
have appetite instead. Natural hunger may be recovered — 
by fasting, and when recovered it will call for food 
only once or twice a day, and will insist upon thorough 
mastication. Natural hunger never calls for an early 
morning meal. The mind lifts up and vitalizes the body 
by cheerfulness and right thinking, the spirit being master 
over the mind and the body.“ The rest of the book is 
taken up with a number of most remarkable testimonials 
from those who have found perfect health by following 
this simple manner of life. Many of them are prominent 
men and women. 
Uncooked Foods and How to Use Them, a Treatise on How 
to Get the Highest Form of Animal Faery from Food. 
e 


By Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Christian. The Health- Culture 
Company, New York. 


The food question is the most important material con- 
sideration that engages the attention of the human race. 
More men and women work, more capital is invested, more 
land is tilled, more railroads and steamship lines are built, 
for the production, preparation and distribution of food 
than of all other commodities combined. And it is for 
food that the most of the people’s money is spent. Not 
only so, but upon the food eaten depend, in large degree, 
the character, attainments, health, and longevity of any 
individual or people. Dietary rules were promulgated by 
wise men so long ago that their origin is lost in the dim 
recesses of antiquity. In our day, there is a greater inter- 
est in when, how, and what to eat than ever before. And, 
since physicians and scientists agree that nearly, if not 
quite, all the ills that afflict humanity are the result of gale 
lated law in eating, too much about dietetics cann 
known and lived. Health, strength, and endurance 
absolutely fundamental to usefulness, success, and happi- 
ness, and the most important rule for their development is 
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„Eat Right.“ That is why it is unwise for any man or 
woman to turn up the nose at any sincere work on this 
subject. Mr. and Mrs. Christian have given a great deal 
of thought to ‘‘the material out of which men and women 
are made,’’ and have conducted a very prolonged and 
careful series of experiments in their search for scientific 
truth. They have seen results, and results count. They 
are therefore entitled to a respectful hearing by every one 
who cares whether he is sick or well, whether his body and 
brain are sluggish or active, whether his children live or 
not. We recommend the book, not as the last word on 
the food question, for as the infallible rule of faith and 
practice“ in dietetics, but as the serious effort of studious 
and practical authors, and worthy of study. 


Through the Gate of Good, or Christ and Conduct, by 
James Allen. Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, 
Illinois. a 
Lovers of the philosophic Allen will find this one of the 

most striking of his compositions. There is a variation of 

theme, but the key-note is the same as in his other works. 

Christians will see the Teacher for whom they are named 
in the revealing light of a practical, twentieth-century phil- 
osophy, not robbed of one of the lovely attributes of His 
Divine character, but made more near, more intimate, 
more of a Friend and Brother. 

Every lover of truth will find in the little book a clear pre- 
sentation of the nature of Goodness—the goodness of every 
individual here and now—as the real purpose of the life, 
teachings, and sacrifice of Jesus of Nazareth, the funda- 
mental power of all truth. 
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Let's Talk Business 


A Personal Request to YOU 


It is my ambition and full intent to have one hundred 
thousand subscribers to The Philosopher by January, ’09. 

With the January, ’ 08, issue, the size of the page will be 
increased to nearly that of the standard magazine size— 
6 x 9 inches, to be exact. 

This it seems to me is the A, B, C of magazine building: 
First, quality of contents; Second, number of subscribers; 
Third, advertising patronage. l 

These three things must come, and in the above order. 

You can help in two ways and possibly in three. I 
know you can help in ways A and B, and possibly in C. 

As to A, you can help by giving suggestions as to what 
you want and what you would like to see the magazine 
become. Not that all of your suggestions will be acted 
favorably upon; but you are too good a philosopher to be 
offended if your suggestion cannot be accepted. 

And then, again, you can send us good clippings— 
thoughts that have been of value and help to you and 
which you like to pass along to others. 

In many ways you can help us so far as A is concerned. 

And now in regard to B: 

Tell your friends to subscribe for The Business Philos- 
opher. Send for a pad of blanks and sign them up and 
send them in. Get some bright boys and girls to act as 
agents for The Philosopher. Why not? You like to do 
good in the world, don’t you? Of course you do, and is 
not that a good way to do it? It most certainly is. 

If you have something to sell of a nature which is likely 
to make The Business Philosopher a good medium for 
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advertising for your particular wares, send us your ad. 
That is the way to get your wares before the awareness of 
a whole lot of people who are thinking along the same 
lines that you are thinking. 

We do not advertise anything in The Philosopher that we 
would not buy ourselves if in the market for goods. 

Now this is all straight-from-the-shoulder talk, isn’t it? 
Just plain English—no frills. There is no need of being 
bashful when making requests in behalf of an honest 
cause in which one fully believes. Come to the front, 
brother, come to the front. With a long pull and a strong 
pull and a pull and push all together, we will become a 
most important factor in the ushering in of better things 
in business. 

Let us all cheerfully help in the development of The 
Business Philosopher to increase the AREA of a million 
men and women, boys and girls. 

One or twoof your most beloved friends have been 
mourning a little because the ‘‘ Little Classic’’ was left 
out of the last two numbers. We are sorry that we had to 
disappoint them, but we are determined to make them feel 
glad of the change by making the whole magazine good 
literature of the most practical, up-to-date character. 

We thoroughly believe in English classics, however, and 
in their most important place in the development of indi- 
viduals, and especially business men. Every man, woman, 
and child who can read ought to keep near at hand the 
very best things in literature. They are a recreation, a 
solace, an education, and an inspiration. And now-a- 
days the masterpieces of the literary giants are to be had 
in beautiful bindings, and most convenient size and shape, 
at a cost within the reach of all. It might pay you to 
take a look at our advertising pages and to send for our 
new catalog of inspiring man-building and business- 
building De Luxe books. 
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The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


As Others See Us 


Wish Every Man and Boy Might Read It 


“I wish every boy and man in the country might read 
thoughtfully The Business Philosopher. It is great—won- 
derfully inspiring reading.’’ 

CARL F. CLARKE, 404 S. Blackstone St., Jackson, Mich. 


Call A+R+E+A Books His Bible 


J have your little books with me so much that my com- 

a on the train, as I ride to my work each morning, 
ave named them ‘Mangum’s Bible.’ You can not ap- 

preciate how very much they help me each month. They 
make me nope and optimistic. 

“I wish these books could go into the hands of every 
employe, for they bring hope and ambition for something 
better. Very truly 7 

(Signed) OSEPH H. MANGUM. 
With Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co., Memphis, Tenn.“ 


A Brain Impetus 


„The Philosopher is a brain impetus for business growth 
of the highest standard.’ B. SMITH, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


“I think The Philosopher is a source of knowledge which 
teaches us to know ourselves and how to practice self- 
discipline.“ A. W. ZIEGLER, 

Berlin, Wisconsin. 


„The Philosopher is a publication which should be read 
regularly by every business man.’ 
FREDERIC W. GARDNER, The Philistine, 
Chicago. 


J can’t get along without The Philosopher.’’ 
FRANK JORGENSON, 
Grayling, Michigan. 
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What is Worth While 


A series of short, practical, and interesting volumes, daintily bound. 
and intended to fill the wants of those desirmg inexpensive 
booklets of real value for gift purposes. l 2mo. Price, postpaid, 35c 


Abraham Lincoln z 8 8 Jos. H. Choate 
An Iron Will 8 — — Orison Swett Marden 


The Art of Optimism — — — Robert Browning 


Beauty and Kindness - - J. R. Miller 
The Best Life - Chas. Franklin Thwing, D. D., LL. D. 
The Cardinal Virtues - . - Wm. DeWitt Hyde 


Character Building Thought Power Ralph Waldo Trine 
5 the Greatest Thing in abe World - 


Orison Swett Marden 
Cheerfulness asa Life Power Orison Swett Marden 
| Conditions of Success in Public Life Geo. F. Hoar 
: Don’t Worry - - Theodore F. Seward 
Economy - - - — = Orison Swett Marden 
Golden Rule in Business = - - Chas. F. Dole 
Good Manners and Success 7 Orison Swett Marden 
Greatest Thing Ever Known - Ralph Waldo Trine 
Greatness of Patience - Arthur Twining Hadley 
Hour of Opportunity - — Orison Swett Marden 
Lost Art of Reading Wi. Robertson Nicholl, M. A., LL. D. 
Love and Friendship - - Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Loving My Neighbor - Š - - J. R. Miller, D. D. 
Power of Personality - P - Orison Swett Marden 
Self-Cultivation in English Geo. Herbert Palmer, LL. D. 
Self-Culture So - William E. Channing, D. D. 


Young Men: Faults and Ideals J. R. Miller, D. D 
Postage Paid, 35e each 


Sheldon University Press ‘Libertyville Illinois 
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As a Man Thinketh 
Out From the Heart 


By James Allen 


@ The reading of these books brings contentment, peace, 
courage, kindness, joy, and love. These strengthen the will, 
expand the heart, enrich the blood, stimulate digestion, and 
fill the being with vitality, power, and poise. 


q As A Mx THINKETH, although only a little book of 61 
pages, inspires men, women and children with the truth that 

t ey themselves, are makers of themselves, by the thoughts 
which they choose and encourage. Here they will find a sim- 
ple, easy guide to the cultivation of noble, sr erage efficient, 
positive, loving thoughts, which will make their lives useful, 
peaceful, successful and happy. 


@ Out FROM THE HEART, sequel to As A Man Thinketh, shows 
with crystalline clearness, the first steps in the Pathway of 
Enlightenment. Some of its chapters are especially devoted 
to the formation and reformation of Habite—habits of thought 
and their resultant words and deeds. 


These little books can be read in an hour, but are so worthy 
of a lifetime of study that they irresistibly invite it. 


Printed artistically on heavy Canterbury wove paper, and 
strongly bound in gray cloth. Fifty cents each. inted on 


1 English book paper, bound in heavy art cover paper. 
ifteen cents each. 


@ Seven of these books free — see our special offer on next page. 


Sheldon University Press 
Libertyville Illinois 
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Seven Books with Our Compliments 


Asa Man Thinketh and 
Out From the Heart, 


By James Allen 


Give in simple, concrete form, from two different viewpoints, 
the essence of the helpful i which the Business 
Philosopher brings to you monthly. They deal particularly 
witb the value of clean living, Honest Effort, Courage, Endur- 
ance, Purpose—distinctly calculated to correct warped views 
of life and promote sympathy and harmony between those 
working together—harbingers of proper cooperation. 

You could not do yourself more lasting good in a business 
way than to put one or both of these little volumes into the 
hands of those working with you to make your business a 
success. 


7 pass NOT BY THIS OFFER 7 


Send us a $1.00 ‘‘William’’ to cover one year’s subscription 
to our Monthly Periodical of Power, The Business Philosopher, 
and we will send you seven copies of either of these little 
books or an assortment of seven, as you may direct. 

This unusual offer holds good for as many as you like of 
subscriptions to The Business Philosopher. 

If you need 70 copies of the little books, just send ten $1.00 
„Williams“ for ten subscriptions—every subscription brings 
with it seven of the books that will advance . progress and 
profit by developing the latent abilities and a new sense of 
fidelity to your interests among your assistants and co-workers. 

This unique offer is unlimited as to quantity, but will be 
very limited as to time. Consider it seriously—decide quickly. 


The Business Philosopher 
Libertyville Illinois 
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James Allen 
Writes Books That Lift 


Inspiration, Science, and Common Sense in 
simple, dynamic English for the man or the woman 
who seeks to walk the heights of individual health, 
peace, prosperity, and happiness, ascending by the 
pathway of development of the mighty forces 
latent within. 


Simple, humble, but truly great, he is past 
master of the mysteries of mind and soul, lumi- 
nous searcher into human hearts and lives, and 
trustworthy guide in paths that lead to virtue, self- 
control, tranquility, power, and triumph; a man 
who has stirred the thought-life of two continents. 


“Knowing, as I do, the writer as no one else 
knows him; seeing him as l have, for many years un- 
der all circumstances—in hours of work and leisure, 
in the days of joy and sorrow, in the sunshine and 
in the cloud—I know that these writings are not the 
words of an idle brain, nor are they gathered from 
other writings, nor picked up here and there; but 
they are the deep experiences of his own heart, 
and were first lived and then written.“ — Lily L. Al- 
len, in Preface to Morning and Evening Thoughts.” 


James Allen writes exclusively for publication 
in America, for the Sheldon University Press. 


Sheldon University Press 
Libertyville Illinois 
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EXTRA SPECIAL! 


THE PHILISTINE Magazine one year 
LITTLE JOURNEYS one year—1907 
One DE LUXE ROYCROFT BOOK 


Two Dollars for All! “ ent ko Ge Soon 


8 us your subscription within two weeks after you receive this offer and we will 

present you, Gratis, a leather bound, silk-lined, De Luxe Roycroft book. This vol- 

ume is printed on hand-made paper, from a new font of type, in two colors. The 
initials, title ke belt and EN were specially designed by our own artists. As an 

making it will appeal to the bibliophile as one of the best books 


Take your choice, one of these beautiful books with every subscription 
for the Philistine Magazine and Little Journeys: 

The Man of Sorrows . Elbert Hubbard 

Rip Van Winkle. Washington Irving The Ballad of Reading Goal Oscar Wilde 


Thomas Jefferson . Leniz and Hubbard Nature Ralph Waldo Emerson 
The Rubaiyat..... Omar Khayyam Love, Life and Work . Elbert Hubbard 
Respectability . . . . . Elbert Hubbard Justinian & Theodora. 


A Dog of Flanders Ouida Elbert & Alice Hubbard 
The Law of Love WilliamMarion Reedy CrimesA gainstCriminals Robt.@.Ingersolt 


ELBERT HUBBARD'S Little Journeys are now used as text-books 
in many schools. They contain a wealth of historical information with- 
out encyclopedic dryness. The series of Nineteen Hundred Seven will 
be to the homes of Great Reformers. Subjects as follows, with 


frontispiece portrait: 
HN WESLEY THOMAS PAINE THEODORE PARKER 
RY GEORGE OHN KNOX OLIVER CROMWELL 
GARIBALDI OHN BRIGHT ANN HUTCHINSON 
RICHARD COBDEN RADLAUGH J. J. ROUSSEAU 
Address 


The Philistine, East Aurora, N. Y. 


When you send your order mention The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Remit by draft or Post Office order—it is unsafe to send currency by mail unless 
letter is registered. 
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THE STELLAR RAY 


Is a magazine advocating Intelli- 
gence, Health, Freedom, Honesty, 
and Purity, and seeks to demon- 
strate by scientific methods their 
permanent inculcation into the hu- 
man family. 

It is not a prosy publication, but 
is full of modern vim and live in- 
terest. Its thousands of subscribers 
enjoy it. It has a large circulation 
in North and South America, Eu- 
rope, Asia and Australia. 


THE STELLAR RAY 
is growing and improving with 
every issue. Write for a free sam- 
ple copy. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


In the United States, Mexico, Cuba, and the Island posses- 
sions of the United States, $1.00. 

Foreign, except as noted above, (Six Shillings) $1.50. 

Send 25 cents for a three months’ trial subscription. 


Published by 
ASTRO PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Hodges Bldg, - - =- =-  - Detroit, Mich. 
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The Celestial Life 


A New Book by 
FREDERIC W. BURRY 


Mr. Burry writes for the 
thoughtful—for those who seek 
the realization of the ideal. 
In his usual convincingly 
sincere language, he has 
presented in this book his 
very latest and best thoughts. 

The following lines are from 
the, Introduction: 

Life and more of it is the 
first and final desire of every 
ane And we want a Celes- 

tial Life, even an Existence 

nothing short of all that is suggested by the word 
Heaven. The race has ever been seeking for this world 
among the mere externals or placing it beyond the 
grave somewhere—heedless of the teachings of the great 
Masters and Philosophers that it is all Within.“ 

Following are some of the chapter headings; Concen- 
tration—Freecom—The Educational Process — Healing 
Attitude Versus Platitude—Society and Solitude The 
World Is Minel! Su ccess—- Courage — The Principle of 
Attraction The March of Man—In the Silence Expres- 
sion Memory — Celestial Illumination, etc. 

The book is printed on antique laid paper from new 
type with initial illumination, and contains 144 pages 
handsomely and durably bound in fine artcloth, stamped 

with gold. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


OFFER EXTRAORDINARY! 
To readers of this magazine 
We will send a copy of Mr. Buarry’s book, hand- 
somely bound in cloth. and THE BALANCE maga- 
zine or any $1.00 magazine published, for one year, 
or $ 1.45 postpaid. Foreign postage 25c to 50c extra. 


8 sale, wholesale and retail, by publishers, 


The Balance Publishing Co. (inc.) 


1744-46 California Street 
DENVER, - - - COLORADO, U. S. A. 
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You Should Read the Magazine 
“Power.” Why? 


Because it is Advanced Spiritual Thought of Revealed 
Truth, always plain and simple. 

Because it gives Courses of Instruction on the Develop- 
ment of your Spiritual Powers. 

Because its Contributors are the Ablest Exponents of the 
Higher Life—Henry Wood, Eleanor Kirk, Fannie B. James, 
Henry Frank, John D. Perrin, Henry Harrison Brown, Walter 
DeVoe, Mary B. deWitt, et el. 

Because it gives Addresses of Miss Nona L. Brooks, First 
Vice-President of the World New Thought Federation, and 
the talented Minister of the First Divine Science Church of 
Denver--one who really lives the life.“ 

Because it contains each month a Strong, Vital Health 
Lesson by Mrs. Agnes J. Galer, who knows and demon- 
Strates. 

Because its International Bible Lesson Interpretations by 
the Editor are the clearest and ablest interpretations in the 
Light of Truth published. 

Because it carries Power with it, and Inspires you with 
Power to Do and Be. : 


Charles Edgar Prather, Ph. D., Editor. 


$1.00 a ear; 10c a copy. Canada, $1.15. Foreign, $1.25. 
(If at the end of six months you are not more than 
pleased with it, your subscription will be refunded in full.) 


Power: How to Develop It. Ten Cents. 
By Dr. Charles Edgar Prather. 


This is a beautiful little booklet with gray cover, the con- 
enn being printed on fine, white ledger paper with dainty 
order. 
It tells you JUST HOW TO DEVELOP POWER within 
yourself, definitely, accurately. The booklet also contains a 
strong answer to an inquiry concerning the ‘‘Seat of Power.” 


It makes a beautiful present, and is quite inexpensive—only 
10 cents. 


The Power Publishing Company, 
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Morning Lessons for Spiritual Unfoldment 
By Prof. LeRoy Moore. 


With Introductory Articles on ‘‘The Pathway to Attain- 
‘ment’’ and How to Enter the Silence, by the Editor of 
POWER. “2 

This is one of the best books for Meditation and Prayer 
published. It consists of fifty-two subjects—one page for each 
week of the year—each containing twelve good, strong, posi- 
tive statements of Truth—nota negative statement among them. 

„Eternal Progress“ says: Perfectly beautiful and ex- 
tremely helpful; a rare jewel indeed. We wish it could be in 
every home.“ 

The subjects are: Abundance, Attraction, Blessings, 
Body, Christ, Christmas, Creation, Desire, Expression, Faith, 
Forgiveness, Freedom, Giving, God, Goodness, Healing, 
Health, Holy Spirit, I am, Joy, Knowledge, Light, Love, 
Love and Truth, Now, Obedience, Omnipotence, Omnipre- 
sence, Omniscience, Oneness, Overcoming, Peace, Plenty, 
Poise, Power, Praise, Promises, Receiving, Redemption, Re- 

eneration, Resurrection, Silence, The Silent One, Spirit, The 
apoen Word, Thanksgiving, Truth, Unfoldment, oe 
isdom, The Word, Works. 

Printed on laid paper with florette border. 

Maroon cloth, 50 cents; Full Morocco, gold edges, $1.00. 


Out of Law Into Gospel 
By Sarah Elizabeth Griswold 

This work was among the first expositions of, Truth in the 
New Thought, and is recognized as a standard. It is written 
with simple directness, and reveals the mystery of Godliness 
as applied to humanity, wherein God is to be sought, found 
and proved as immanent source and unfailing fountain of life, 
truth and love. 

129 pages, 6x9 inches. Silk Cloth, Stamped in Gold, 
with Portrait of Author, $1.00. Paper binding, 50 cents. 


The Teaching of Divine Science 
By Ida B. Elliott 
This is a neat and attractive little booklet, just issued, setting forth the 
fundamental principles of Spiritual Life and Healing. It is clear and 
simple, yet strong and true to Principle. 
15 pages, with Gray Cover. Forthe purpose of wide distribution its 
price has been made only Five Cents. 


730 Seventeenth Ave., Denver, Colo. 
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00D HEALTH 


EDITED BY J.H.KELLoGG,M.D. 


GOOD HEALTH is a big, bright, sunshiny maga- 
zine, published each month at Battle Creek, Michigan, 
the home of the Battle Creek Idea, which it represents. 


Its Editor is Dr, J. H. Kellogg, Superintendent of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. 


It ranks with the handsomest magazines in America, 
and it is brimful of enthusiasm and in- 
spiration every month. 


It represents the things the best people 
in the world are thinking about, talking 
about and working for—simple living, 


healing without drugs, correct eating, 


exercise, bathing. 


It is full of seasonable health hints, 
programs of exercise, treatments for 
common diseases, recipes and cook- 
ing lessons, healthful dress sugges- 
tions. 


It’s 43 years old. 


As a_manual of health, GOOD 
HEALTH is worth easily three times 
its price — One Dollar per year. Inthe 
Question Box alone over 10,000 ques- 
tions have been answered for GOOD 
HEALTH readers free, by Dr. Kellogg. 


Altogether, it’s the greatest home 
health magazine ever published. 


And we make you this great, special 
offer it's worth your attention. 


GOOD HEALTH 
$1.00 a year. 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
$1.00 a year. 


BOTH MAGAZINES, $1.00 a year 


if subscription is sent at once. 


Address: Good Health, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 
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A HELP TO SUCCESS 
Human Nature Explained 


An Illustrated Treatise on Character Reading 


By PROF. N. N. RIDDELL, Ph. D. 


HIS work embraces the most advanced thought of the age on the Philoso- 
phy of Life, Mineral, Vegetable, Animal and Human. Their Origin and 
Nature; Magnetism, How Produced, Its Nature and Influence; The Law 

of Magnetic Currents: Mind Healing and Hypnotism; Thought Transmission 

and Mind Reading; Mind and Matter, Their Relation and Dependence Upon 

Each Other: Influence of Mind over Body, and Body over Mind: Constitutional 

Differences, How Formed; The Law of Growth and Development; Heredity 

and Prenatal Culture; Organic Quality; Health, Vitality and Food, Their In- 

fluence upon Mind and Character; Exercise and Sleep; Temperaments and 

Constitutional Differences; Digestive, Circulatory and Breathing Powers; 

Brain and Nerves, Their Relation to Life, Sensation and Mentality; Soul, 

Mind and Thought, Their Relation to Brain and Facial Expressions; Primary 

Elements of Mind; Diversity of Gifts; The Law of Growth; Groups of Faculties 

Considered in their Relation to Mind and Character. Their Manifestation in 

Primitive and Civilized Man; The Philosophy of Mind Considered as a Whole, 

Together with a Definition and Analysis of each of its Forty-three Elements in 

their Relation to Brain and Mind; How Primary Elements Combine and Co- 

ordinate to Produce Thoughts and Conclusions and why people Necessarily 

Arrive at Different Conclusions when Reasoning from the Same Data. etc., etc. 


MEN AND WOMEN DIFFER IN CHARACTER as they doin looks and 
temperament; no two are just alike. If you would know these ‘Signs of 
Character’ read “HUMAN NATURE EXPLAINED,” and you can read men 
as an open book. 


It gives the most complete system of reading and studying character ever 
Lo 3 Contains 800 large pages very fully illustrated. Price, postpaid, 
.00. ress, 


THE HEALTH CULTURE co. 
1510 St. James Bldg., New York. 


If you will mention THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER in ordering we will 
send Aeaith Culture three months free (Price $1.00 a Year). If not satisfied 
money refunded. 
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YO | WILL For calling your 
| THANK attention to 


THE SWASTIKA MAGAZINE, 


Edited by Dr. Alex. J. Melvor-Tyndall, 


and boasting the best staff of writers along 
lines of Advanced Thought, Socialism, 
Metaphysics, Philosophy, Science, and Cur- 
rent Topics—in current literature. 

Here are some of them: 

Albert J. Atkins, M.D., and Emma A. 
Lewis, M.D., co-discoverers of the Life- 
Principle. 

George Edwin Burnell, the ablest expo- 
nent of The Philosophy of the Absolute, in 
the field of Metaphysical Thought. 

Grace M. Brown, with her intimate, de- 
lightful and helpful Cosy Chats;’’ Saint 
Nihal Sing, the justly celebrated young 
Hindu journalist. 

Yono Simada, the only Japanese essayist 
and philosopher i in this country. 

Lizabeth, the well-known advocate of Socialism. 

Dr. George W. Carey, the Occultist. 

Kenneth MacNichol, the embryonic Emerson. 

William Morris Nichols, with his optimistic humor, and practical 
philosophy. 

Yanoske Isoda, the Buddhist mystic. 

There are many other occasional contributors, and there are special 
features. For instance: ‘‘The Open Court,’’ wherein are discussed 
varying points of view. 

Personal Problems, in which readers may seek light and advice upon 
individual problems. 

Book Reviews, giving the latest and best in New Thought and Science. 


The Swastika Magazine i but 51.00 a year, includinga Free. 


silver swastika “good luck pin, 


DOLL ARS Have you ideas which you would like to exchange 
10 for Dollars? Send 10 cents for the current number 
FOR IDE FOR IDEAS? of The Swastika and find out allaboutit. Address: 
THE SWASTIKA MAGAZINE, Dept. B. P., 1742-1748 
Stout Street, Denver, Colo. 
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The marvel to me is that you do not have a million subscribers.—Elbert | 
Hubbard. 


Yl 
á f > = 
For EVERYBODY 


A magazine of health culture, 
and acquire the health of habit. 


What ten subscribers say: 


The Club is a bright spot in medical literature I have de- 
rived much benefit from reading and following the advice of 
the Club- Can't afford to be without it - That article on ner- 
vousness is one of your best and is worth all the money I 
have ever paid you or can pay—I have come to feel I cannot 
get along without your publication—Is worth many times its 
cost—Your ideas are all right and I wish you well—The Club 
is the best publication that comes in my mail—Your work is 
the result of thought and that is what we need—I cannot 
keep house without the Club. 


10c the Copy x - = $1.00 the Year 
A Stuffed Club, Denver, Colorado. 
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New Profession; No Competition 


Few Private 


Students Wanted 


Congenial to 


Women 


Lucrative and 
Success- Bringing 


Dr. V. C. Rocine 
Our Course Embraces 


5 5 Dietetica 4 Character Reading From 
ew Psy eti Social ife 
Physiology ‘ok thé Brain lafluence i Love, Affinity and Matri- 


Suggestive Th ti Food Chemi 
Medical “Phrenology i Race and Fe ily Culture Mental Defects and Their 


sease Diagnosis Educatio Treatment 
Anatomy of the Nervous Talent: Industrial Religion and Soul Culture 
System Criminal Professional Ethics and 
Physiology Occupations or Success Practice , 
Criminology Industries Advertising a Professional 
hnology Management of People Business 


Graduation conferring a Diploma. Course, $100.00 


You need “Human Culture,” Our X-Ray Monthly, on Character Reading, Tal- 
ent, Faces, Brain, Mind and Soul. 

ou are introduced to a person, but do you know him? 
You have a talent, but does it bring you 

ou have children, but do you know their success sphere? 
You deal with ance le, but does it lead to success? 
You have a body but do you know how to eat for health? 
You have a mind, but does it sway other minds? 


Office 615 HUMAN SCIENCE SCHOOL, 130 Dearbern St., Chicage, II. 
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PERFECT HEALTH 
By One Who Has It 


By Charles Courtney Haskell 


How much more money could you make in a year if you 
had PERFECT HEALTH every day of the year? 

How much more would you enjoy life if you never had an 
ache, a pain, or a weakness? 

How much more gentle, kind, sunny, and loving, would 
your disposition be if your stomach and nerves never caused you 
a moment’s trouble? 

Just how much, brother, sister, would you give 
for PERFECT HEALTH? 

Well, it needn’t cost you much money. One dol- 
lar buys a book written by a man who was sick 
and dying a few years ago and now enjoys PER- 
FECT HEALTH. He tells how he got it. And he 
tells it in a few simple, easily learned and easily 
kept rules. 

Hundreds who have read the book now rejoice in PERFECT 
HEALTH through living the truth it contains. 

The book is well printed, handsomely cloth bound, and is 
yours for One Dollar, postage prepaid. 


Sheldon University Press 
Libertyvilie illinois 
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Books You Want 


Character-Building Books 


J ames Allen’s Books of Inspiration: 
As a Man Thinketh“'“ 50 ccc cc cc cece cece cvcccccces 
ut From the Heart“ — 50e V 
“Byways of Blessedness“ —81.2ꝑ e 
„All These Things Added“ 81.2 .. 
Poems of Peace 81.0000 cece cc ccc ccc cc cnc ccceccccecs 


Every Man a King.“ by Orison Sweet Marden—81. 100 ‘ 
In Tune with the Infinite,” by Ralph Waldo Trine—$1.25............... 


Business-Building Books 


Financing an Enterprise,“ by Francis Cooper—S$4.00........cccccceccce 
„Success in Letter Writing,” by Sherwin Cody—75c. ........ ..cccceccees 
“Successful Advertising How to Accomplish It,“ by J. Angus Mac- 

DON BIG — dd è 0 x y Ea 
The Young Man and the World.“ by Senator Albert J. Beveridge—$1.62 


How to Grow Success.“ by Elizabeth Towne 50e : 
„Retail Ad Writing Simplifled'—81.0õꝛ)) cc cece cc cc ccc ccc cccces 
Ba ee Sonem How to Write Letters and Advertisements That 


Books on Mental Suggestion 


„The Law of Suggestion,“ by Rev. Stanley LeFevre Krebs—75c. ....... 
**Auto-Suggestion,’’ by Herbert A. Parkyn, M. D.— 75e 
“Law of Menta! Medicine,” by, Thomson Jay Hudson— 81.50 
Law of Psychic Phenomena,” by Thomson Jay Hudson— 81.50. 


Home-Study Books 


The Nutshell Library of the World's Best Literature for Busy Readers. 
edited by Sherwin Cody, 12 vols. Handsome leather bound Roy - 
Croftie, i200 goa ee eed Tr. a ow a ewes 

The Art of Writing and Speaking the English Language’’—Word- 
study, Grammar and Punctuation, Composition and Rhetoric, and 
Story Writing Journalism—by Sherwin Cody, 4 vols. in box—$2.00 

Dictionary of Errors in English’’—Rules of Grammar and Common 
Errors, Words Often Mispronounced, Words Often Misspelled, 
Words Often Misused, and Rules of Punctuation for Office Use—by 
Sherwin Cody-50õblᷣ ccc ccc ccc cc ccc ccc cece cece ccceccccccccccce 

How to Read and What to Read.“ by Sherwin Cody - B5Oo0o .. 

„Primer of Logic.“ by W. 8. Jevons—400˙ũut r Ess 

Webster's Condensed e 1S ued eae ; RN oy 


All books sent Postpaid at prices given. 


Sheldon University Press 
Libertyville Illinois 
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Some men and women read only the newspaper. 

The thoughtful read books, for only in books are 
thoughtful things carefully said. 

Is your health poor? Study carefully the best health 
books. 

Are you a little rusty on English? Buy and read the 
best boeks on good English. 

Are you interested in the science of increasing your 
value, the art of analyzing your own mind and the minds 
of others? Without books you cannot make progress. 

But, above all, you must get your inspiration, your cul- 
ture, your life philosophy, your personal recreation and. 
comfort in loneliness from good books. 

Would you augment the Ability, Reliability, Endurance, 
and Action of your workers. Supply them with good 
books; encourage them to buy and read character-building 
literature. 

We can help you. 

On the opposite page is a list of the books that can be 
supplied instantly by the Sheldon University Press. They 
have all been chosen with the greatest care. They are all 
good books, the best on the various subjects that could be 
found after a careful search. 

Order today one or two to be read during the coming 
month. 
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Libertyville, lil. 
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